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VI        .  PREFACE. 

But  with  regard  to  the  former,  his  friends  are  bound  to  ask 
themselves  what  he  would  himself  have  desired.  He  was  most 
scrupulously  careful,  especially  in  his  later  years,  that  every 
thing  he  gave  to  the  world  should  be  the  result  of  deliberate 
thought  and  investigation.  He  often  expressed  a  wish  to 
revise  some  of  his  earlier  papers,  that  they  might  represent 
his  maturer  judgment  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  them.  But 
as  the  want  of  sufficient  leisure  from  more  important  occupa- 
tions made  this  impossible,  it  would  do  both  his  intentions 
and  his  memory  a  wrong,  if  they  were  published  in  their 
presept  state. 

h^  hi9  letters  assuredly  there  was  no  want  of  completeness. 
Their  style  was  thorougl;i^y  finished  and  scholar-:like,  though 
they  were  full  of  freshness  and  liveliness,  and  were  as  free  as 
possible  from  pedantry.  But  their  chief  charm  lies  in  their 
personality.  The  remarks  in  them  upon  general  subjects  are 
always  incorporated  with  the  mi^(jL  and  feelings  and  circum- 
stances of  his  corresppndent,  as  well  as  with  his  own.  They 
must  therefore  be  robbed  of  much  of  their  living  interest, 
unless  many  topics  and  details  were  introduced,  which^  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  been  generously  willing  to  place  their 
letters  at  the  disposal  of  an  Editor,  should  be  considered 
sacred. 

Dpubtless  there  are  cases  when  it  is  right  to  proclaimi  on 
housetops  that  which  has  been  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets. 
No  tenderness  for  their  own  feelings  should  induce  friends  to 
withhold  that  which  they  cherish  most  fondly,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  him  they  love  intelligible  to  others  ;  if  without 
it  his  example  would  be  less  effectual  for  good.  But  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  friends  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  clear 
obligation  upon  them  to  do  this  violence  to  their  feelings,  and 
to  wl)at  they  know  would  have  been  his  own.     In  his  pub- 
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lished  works  he  has  more  than  almost  any  writer  expressed 
himself.  His  series  of  books  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  auto- 
biographical. Even  when  he  was  taking  part  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  great  historical  work,  he  was  telling  more  than 
many  letters  could  tell,  of  his  studies  in  Roman  and  in 
German  literature,  and  of  the  conscientious  maxims  which 
he  applied  to  the  study  and  to  the  rendering  of  both.  His 
Guesses  at  Trtdh  indicate  the  processes  of  his  own  intelWt 
and  character,  strengthened  and  expanded  by  the  practical 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  Tutor  in  his  College.  The 
plan  of  these  volumes  was  first  suggested  by  his  beloved 
brother,  Augustus,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant 
communion  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  who  contributed  a 
portion  of  their  contents.  His  Victory  of  Faith  and  his 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  were  the  outpouring  of  his  spirit  to 
his  old  friends*,  and  to  the  younger  students  at  the  University 
which  he  had  left.  His  Charges  set  forth  his  feelings  and 
opinions  to  bis  brother  clergy  during  the  fifteen  years  that  he 
held  office  among  them. 

The  Sermons  in  this  volume  fill  up  the  blank  in  this 
autobiography.  Those  on  the  Children  of  Light ;  on  the 
Law  of  Self  sacrifice ;  and  on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  connected,  like  the  two  series  of  discourses  just 
mentioned,  with  the  University,  but  they  belong  to  the 
time  of  his  own  residence  there.  They  produced  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  some  who  heard  them  when  they 
were  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's,  and  in  the 
Chapel  of  Trinity  College.  Many  have  said  that  they  could 
trace  to  the  reading  of  them  their  first  clear  apprehension 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  system,  but  the  exhibition  of  the 
very  law  upon  which  God  has  constituted  His  universe. 
Many  have  learnt  from  them  how  impossible  it  is  to  sepa- 
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rate  truth  in  one  department  of  thought,  from  truth  in 
another ;  what  a  unity  there  must  be  in  all  the  principles  and 
movements  of  a  kingdom  which  a  God  of  Truth  rules  over. 
If  these  Sermons  are  read  now,  thirty  years  after  they  were 
preached,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  will  trace  in  them  long 
and  perplexing  pages  of  their  own  experience,  and  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  country  during  the  interval.  They  were  not 
d^vered  for  a  temporary  purpose,  they  were  the  applications 
of  what  he  had  read,  and  seen,  and  felt,  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  hearers.  They  were  witnesses  that  God's  revelation 
is  the  great  light  by  which  we  may  read  the  records  of  the 
past,  by  which  we  may  walk  from  day  to  day,  and  in  which 
we  are  to  behold  the  ages  to  come. 

The  next  Sermon,  The  Prophet  in  the  Wilderness,  takes  us 
from  Cambridge  to  Rome.  It  contains  the  essence  of  much 
reading  and  much  travelling ;  of  reflections  on  the  glories 
and  sins  of  old  Rome  ;  on  Rome  as  the  haunt  of  pilgrims  in 
those  ages  when  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  all 
spiritual  power ;  on  Rome  as  the  haunt  of  listless  English 
pilgrims  in  the  present  day.  Nothing  was  uttered  in  it 
which  it  was  unseemly  to  utter  in  a  tolerated  chapel ;  yet 
nothing  was  suppressed  which  the  preacher  would  wish  to 
say  to  make  his  countrymen  aware  of  their  temptations  in 
that  place  to  religious  or  irreligious  frivolity ;  nothing,  there- 
fore, which  may  not  serve  to  save  us  from  what  are  also  our 
greatest  dangers,  the  real  causes  of  our  feebleness  in  the 
contest  with  Rome. 

Christ's  Promise  the  Strength  of  the  Church,  opens  his 
public  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Chichester.  It  was  preached 
at  a  Visitation  of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Archdea* 
conry  of  Lewes,  and  he  received  afterwards  the  cordial  ex- 
pression of  agreement  with  it  from  his  revered  and  beloved 
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fnend  and  Father  in  Crod,  Bishop  Otter.  It  explains  more 
deaiiy  than  perhaps  any  Sermon  why  he  occasionally  deviated 
into  Polemics,  how  little  he  cared  for  them  except  as  they 
bear  upon  practical  life. 

The  Church  the  Light  of  the  World,  associated  him  once 
more  with  his  dear  friend  and  fellow-labourer.  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
at  a  most  important  crisis  of  his  life.  They  had  shared  the 
honour  and  the  odium  of  bringing  German  scholarship  to 
bear  upon  the  illustration  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  world, 
and  of  maintaining  that  it  might  be  of  great  service  in  the 
illustration  of  Scripture.  Here  he  addresses  his  friend  as  an 
English  Bishop,  as  the  Minister  of  a  Church  which  has  used, 
and  which  is  bound  to  use  every  instrument  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  her  children,  which  is  to  dread  nothing  so  much  for 
them  as  darkness,  but  which  is  to  be  a  light  in  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  even  more  than  in  the  closet  of  the  student. 

The  two  Sermons  on  The  Worth  of  Knowledge,  and  on 
Education  the  Necessity  of  Mankind,  connect  him  with  other 
friends  who  were  actively  engaged  in  diffusing  wisdom  among 
the  middle  classes  and  among  the  poor  of  England. 

That  entitled  ne  Preparation  of  the  Wag  of  the  Lord  has 
reference  to  Missionary  Associations ;  that  on  the  Walk  of 
Good  Works,  to  meetings  for  Church  extension;  that  on 
the  Temple  of  God  to  the  individual  responsibilities  of  the 
members  of  the  Church.  The  subjects,  therefore,  which  most 
interested  him  as  a  Clergyman  and  an  Archdeacon,  those 
which  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  very  business  of  a 
Churchman  in  our  days,  are  here  treated  of  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  care  which  he  bestowed  on  every  question 
that  demanded  his  attention. 

The  last  seven  Sermons  in  the  volume  have  never  before 
appeared  in  print.     One  of  them  was  preached  at  Brighton 
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for  the  Church  Missioosoy  Jubilee.  Two  were  preached  at 
the  consecration  of  Churches  in  his  Archdeaconry ;  one  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  at  the  opening  of  a  Church  in  a  dis* 
trict  adjoining  his  own  parish,  the  building  of  which  had  long 
been,  an  object  very  near  to  hia  heart.  The  other  three  are 
on  general  aiyl  national  subjects ;  the  concluding  Sermon  on 
War,  being  that  which  he  preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
during  the  Crimean  War  in  1854. 

The  volume  would  have  been  very  incomplete  without  this 
final  Sermon.  It  exhibits  a  side  of  hia  character  which  be- 
came not  weaker,  but  stronger  as  his  Church  feelings  became 
stronger,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  the  better  world.  He  never 
stifled  his  national  sympathies  for  a  moment  from  any  fear  of 
their  interfering  with  his  larger  and  more  catholic  sympathies. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  one  could  live  without  the  other. 
And  he  did  not  shrink  from  expressing  the  obligation  to 
preserve  our  national  life  as  our  fathers  preserved  theirs. 
He  thought  that  it  was  not  safe  for  the  interests  of  peace 
ever  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  life  is  a  great  battle.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  dishonouring  his  Master,  or  caring  less 
for  those  who  bore  witness  for  Him  by  silent  unresisting  mar- 
tyrdom, when  he  paid  also  all  honour  and  reverence  to  those 
who  had  gone  forth  with  actual  swords  to  defend  their 
country,  and  to  put  down  wrong.  In  them  also  he  recognized 
men  who  were  fulfilling  the  Law  of  Selfsacrifice. 

The  last  Sermon  he  ever  preached  was  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel,  on  the  same  subject,  from  that  grand  passage  in 
Psalm  xxiv.  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 
Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  f  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty, 
the  Lord  mighty  in  battle.  The  whole  Psalm  had  always 
been  a  special  favourite   with  him   from  its  sublimity  and 
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expansiveness ;  and  at  that  time,  (December  10,  1854,) 
when  so  many  bereaved  hearts  were  mourning  throughout 
the  land,  he  felt  it  more  than  ever  needful  that  they  should 
be  led  from  feelings  of  mere  personal  sorrow  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  who  through  battle 
and  victory  would  open  the  everlasting  doors  of  Life  and 
Peace.  A  few  days  after  it  was  preached,  the  personal 
application  of  that  Psalm  and  that  Sermon  became  evident 
to  his  friends,  and  before  the  close  of  the  following  month, 
the  everlasting  doors  were  lifted  up  for  him,  and  the  King 
in  His  glory  and  His  might  was  manifested  to  him. 

Chrittmatf  1857. 
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THE    CHILDREN    OF    LIGHT. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  sermon  is  publisht  in  deference  to  a  wish 
exprest  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  congregation  be- 
fore whom  it  was  preacht.  Several  of  the  arguments  in  it, 
I  am  well  aware,  are  crudely  developt ;  and  the  principles 
asserted  are  feebly  supported  by  the  proofs  :  but  an  at- 
tempt to  supply  these  deficiencies  would  entirely  change 
the  nature  of  the  discourse,  in  which  there  was  so  much 
ground  to  be  traverst,  that  it  could  only  be  done  hastily 
and  cursorily. 

On  one  point  however  I  must  allow  myself  a  few  words. 
For  it  has  been  su^ested  to  me  by  more  than  one  friend, 
for  whose  judgement  I  have  a  high  respect,  that  the 
sentences  on  the  aberrations  and  extravagances  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  may  easily  be  misconstrued  into  a  dis- 
suasive from  all  severe  exercise  of  thought :  and  I  have 
been  askt,  what  guide  we  are  to  trust  to,  if  our  Reason 
itself  is  so  apt  to  lead  us  astray.  Perhaps  the  ambiguity 
may  result  in  part  from  the  deficiencies  of  our  philoso- 
phical language,  which  is  so  wanting  in  clearness  and 
precision,  that  we  can  hardly  make  sure  of  being  rightly 
understood,  without  defining  tlie  terms  we  employ,  or  even 
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by  doing  so.  The  word  Reason,  for  instance,  is  often  used 
to  signify  the  whole  complex  of  our  reflective  faculties; 
while  at  other  times  it  is  restricted  to  the  logical  faculty 
or  the  power  of  drawing  inferences.  In  the  former  sense. 
Reason  is  much  less  likely  to  err :  although  even  then  it 
needs  to  be  continually  refresht  and  replenisht  by  influxes 
from  the  Imagination,  and  from  the  Heart.  For  in  man's 
spirit,  as  in  his  body,  the  circulation  ought  to  be  in  con- 
stant activity,  that  no  member  may  be  paralysed,  but  all 
perpetually  recruited  and  renewed.  In  the  latter  sense,  on 
the  other  hand.  Reason  has  often  been  a  fruitful  parent  of 
errour  and  mischief,  especially  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  :  and  in  this  sense  I  have  used  the  word,  when 
speaking  against  it.  When  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
faculty  of  reasoning.  Reason  is  most  fallible;  as  is  proved 
by  the  myriads  of  abortions  and  misgrowths,  which  swarm 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  science.  This  its  fallibility 
does  not  arise  merely,  or  mainly,  from  slips  of  inaccu- 
racy ;  though  such  blunders  also,  at  any  link  in  a  chain  of 
argument,  render  the  whole  chain  brittle  and  untenable. 
Reason  has  erred  still  more  from  its  neglect  of  those  cor> 
rections  and  adjustments,  which  must  be  introduced  at 
every  step,  before  logical  inferences  can  become  scientific 
inductions;  and  from  its  precipitance  in  building  up 
systems,  by  arbitrarily  imposing  its  own  forms  on  outward 
objects,  instead  of  searching  laboriously  among  the  multi- 
tude of  those  forms  for  such  as  will  fit  them.  Yet  the  first 
and  essential  axiom  of  the  Reason  is  its  own  infallibility. 
This  infallibility  however  only  belongs  to  it,  while  it  con- 
tinues in  the  regions  of  pure  speculation.  The  moment  it 
begins  to  realize  and  embody  its  truths,  its  high  preroga- 
tive is  at  an  end.     Eveiy  theorem  in  geometry  is  unques- 
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tionable :  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  mistake  in  applying 
it.  The  same  holds  of  all  other  logical  propositions.  So 
that  the  faultiness  does  not  lie  in  Reason  itself:  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  abuse  and  misapplication  of  Reason.  Like 
every  other  faculty,  when  rightly  exercised.  Reason  is  most 
beneficial ;  when  wrongly,  it  may  be  most  injurious.  In- 
deed all  intellectual  wrong,  when  traced  to  its  source,  will 
be  found  to  take  its  rise  in  moral  wrong.  If  we  discover 
so  many  faults,  as  the  geologers  call  them,  in  the  structure 
of  our  minds,  it  is  because  our  passions  have  heaved  them 
out  of  their  places,  and  destroyed  their  original  integrity 
and  order.  Thus,  if  Reason  of  late  has  been  somewhat 
overbearing,  the  Will  has  pusht  her  on.  It  costs  so 
much  less  trouble  to  construct  a  system  out  of  one's  own 
brains,  than  to  dig  in  the  quarries  of  Nature  for  materials 
to  rear  it :  the  work  goes  on  so  much  more  rapidly  : 
there  is  something  so  fascinating  in  the  show  of  com- 
pactness and  completeness :  and  we  are  all  too  fond  of 
fancying  that  Wisdom  will  spring  out  of  our  head,  as  she 
is  fabled  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  divine  head,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  her  growth,  and  the  panoply  of  her  power.  This 
delusion  is  the  chief  of  the  errours  against  which  Bacon 
lifted  up  his  mind :  and  in  the  fields  of  natural  philosophy 
it  has  been  greatly  checkt  by  the  Novum  Organum,  In 
moral  speculation  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  become  far 
more  prevalent  and  pernicious  since  Bacon's  time,  than  it 
ever  was  before.  If  a  call  for  a  great  man  could  avail  to 
make  him  raise  his  head  above  the  mists  that  are  spread 
over  the  land,  a  new  Bacon  would  assuredly  arise  amongst 
us,  to  accomplish  in  this  region,  what  his  forerunner 
accomplisht  in  the  other.  Still  neither  did  Bacon  dis- 
courage men  from  the  exercise  of  Reason;   nor  would  a 
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follower  of  Bacon  discourage  them  from  it  now.     To  dis- 
cipline is  not  to  weaken,  but  to  strengthen,  by  teaching  us 
the  right  use  of  our  strength.     He  would  only  overthrow 
the   tyranny    of    Reason.     He  would   make  it  limit,   and 
thereby  legalize  its  authority.     He   would  make  it  act  in 
consort   and    coordination   with   our   other   faculties.      Al- 
though it  is  the   majestic   and  regal  fountain-head  of  law, 
and  although  it  can   do  no  wrong,  he  would  bid  it  listen 
to  and  carefully  ponder  the  remonstrances  and  suggestions 
of  the  Understanding;  from  which,  whether  regularly  and 
constitutionally,  or   irregularly  and   fragmentarily,    it  must 
needs  draw  all  its  resources  and  means  of  action  :  and  at  the 
same  time  he  would  persuade  it  to  surround  itself  with  the 
lordly  splendour  and  the  living  energy  of  the  Imagination. 
For,  as  the  Imagination,  if  left  without  restraint  to  follow 
its  own  conceits,  is  vain  and  wild,  and  teems  with  fantastical 
superstitions  ; — as   the  Understanding,  unless  other  powers 
elevate  and  ennoble  it,  is  narrow  and  partial  and  empirical 
and  superficial ; — thus  the  Reason  is  so  far  from  being  all- 
sufficient  in  itself,  that,  without  the  ministerial  offices  of  the 
other  faculties,  it  has  no  hold,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  act, 
upon  anything  outward.    And  if,  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  the  other  faculties,  it  attempts  to  trample  upon 
them,  it  is   sure   in  the  end  to  become  the  creature  and 
slave  of  its  slaves.     Thus,  as  has  been  seen  in  France,  it  is 
trodden  under  foot  in  its  turn  by  the  rankest  empiricism 
and  the  vilest  idolatry,  the  empiricism  of  sensuality,  and  the 
idolatry  of  negations. 

Instead  therefore  of  recommending  my  young  friends,  for 
whose  use  this  sermon  was  designed,  to  arrest  or  impede 
the  progress  of  their  Reason,  I  would  merely  exhort  them 
to  hold  a  tight  rein  over  it,  to  keep  it  in  with  a  steady* 
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hand ;  and  then  to  let  it  bear  them  along  with  whatever 
speed  it  can  put  forth.  To  be  run  away  with  would  not  be 
the  best  plan  for  getting  quickly  to  the  spot  we  want  to 
reach,  even  if  no  disasters  threatened  to  interrupt  such  a 
course.  But  while  the  Reason  is  cultivated,  let  not  the 
other  faculties  be  neglected.  Let  it  substantiate  its  forms, 
and  give  them  a  body  of  sound  eiperiental  and  historical 
knowledge :  and  let  not  this  body  be  without  the  vital 
warmth  of  the  Affections,  nor  without  the  beautiful  ever- 
varying  hues,  the  glowing  flushes  and  the  ardent  glances  of 
the  Imagination.  So  may  it  become  an  edifice  wherein 
Wisdom  may  not  be  ashamed  to  take  up  her  dwelling.  No 
one  of  the  powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  us  is 
useless :  no  one  is  meant  to  lie  waste,  no  one  to  run  wild. 
Only  when  they  are  knit  together,  and  working  in  unison 
and  harmony,  may  we  hope  that  the  vision  of  Truth  will 
descend  upon  them. 


Trinity  College, 

December  16th,  1828. 
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Ephesians  v.  8. 

Ye  were  lometiines  darkness ;  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord :  walk  as 

children  of  light. 

We  were  sometimes  darkness ;  but  now  we  are  light.  We 
are  4iiost  of  us  only  too  ready  to  believe  this ;  and  many 
are  not  slow  to  say  it.  We  are  prone  to  believe  that  we 
are  light;  and  we  are  not  loth  to  confess  that  we  were 
darkness.  Indeed  the  assumption  which  vents  itself  in  an 
exclamation  of  this  sort,  is  an  easy  and  perpetual,  I  might 
almost  say  a  natural  and  inevitable  delusion.  All  those 
impulses  which  lead  us  to  action,  tend  to  make  us  view  the 
present,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  the  paramount  object  of 
human  interest :  and  while  we  are  hastening  onward,  we  are 
careless  about  what  we  have  left  behind.  Above  all  is  this 
wont  to  be  the  case  during  the  ardent  and  hopeful  season  of 
youth,  when  the  mind,  at  least  in  those  who  have  been  endowed 
with  a  capacity  of  receiving  speculative  truth,  yearns  after  it 
with  impatient  longing,  and  on  catching  sight  of  it,  or  of 
some  phantom  wearing  its  likeness,  will  rush  forward  to 
embrace  it  with  the  passionate  fervour  and  prodigal  devoted- 
ness  of  a  first  love.  At  such  an  age  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they,  who  have  never  yet  been  trained  by  experience 
duly  to  estimate  the  dimensions  of  things,  and  to  discriminate 
between  what  they  are  and  what  they  appear  to  be, — it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they,  who  have  never  been  taught  to  limit 
their  hopes,  to  distrust  the  stirrings  of  their  affections,  or  to 
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set  bounds  to  their  confidence^ — should  anticipate  the  calmer 
and  more  measured  judgement  of  maturer  years ;  that  they 
should  refrain  from  attaching  a  disproportionate  importance 
to  that  which  for  the  moment  is  wholly  engrossing  them. 
One  cannot  expect, — scarcely  ought  one  to  wish, —  that 
the  brilliancy  of  the  youthful  eye  should  be  dimmed  by  the 
lacklustre  discretion  of  age.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,^ — 
nor,  if  the  delusion  were  confined  to  ourselves,  if  we  were 
not  so  apt  to  presume  that  the  same  change  from  darkness 
to  light,  which  we  suppose  to  have  taken  place  in  our  own 
intellects,  must  also  have  taken  place  in  the  world,  would  it 
be  much  to  be  regretted, — that  every  fresh  light,  which  at 
such  an  age  is  let  in  upon  the  mind,  should  so  dazzle  its 
unpractist  organs,  as  to  make  it  fancy  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  wandering  in  darkness,  and  has  only  now  at  length 
suddenly  come  forth  for  the  first  time  into  the  full  noonday 
light  and  radiance  of  heaven.  Doubtless  the  snake  must 
often  cheat  itself  with  the  vain  belief  that  its  slough  has 
already  been  cast  off.  Doubtless  that  insect,  in  which  Phi- 
losophy has  delighted  to  contemplate  the  symbol  of  the 
emancipated  soul,  must  many  a  time  fondly  imagine  that  the 
term  of  its  imprisonment  is  already  arrived,  that  its  shell  is 
falling  away,  and  that  it  is  already  rising  out  of  the  state,  in 
which  its  doom  was  to  creep  and  crawl  about  the  earth,  into 
a  life  of  paradisiacal  innocence  and  playfulness  and  freedom 
and  joy. 

I  would  not  therefore  severely  reprehend  a  delusion  of 
this  kind,  so  long  as  it  is  nothing  worse  than  an  overflowing 
of  ardent  admiration  for  the  new  light  which  has  just  been 
dawning  upon  us.  But  we  can  never  transgress,  however 
slightly,  with  impunity.  The  moment  we  stray  out  of  the 
right  path,  we  are  beset  by  a  crowd  of  temptations,  which 
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previously  durst  not  shew  themselves,  but  which  now  lure 
us  further  and  further  away  from  it.  Indeed  it  is  mostly 
by  excess  in  something  which  seemed  to  be  good,  that  the 
better  natures,  among  those  who  have  ended  in  becoming 
children  of  evil,  originally  set  out  in  their  devious  course. 
For  Satan  has  not  forgotten  his  old  craft :  he  well  knows 
that  there  are  many,  whom  in  no  way  can  he  so  easily  inveigle, 
as  by  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  The  de« 
lusion  I  have  been  speaking  of  may  at  first  betoken  nothing 
more  reprehensible  than  a  somewhat  extravagant  and  ill- 
regulated  enthusiasm.  But  ere  long,  unless  it  be  checkt, 
worse  vices  will  cluster  around  it.  Nothing  is  more  flattering, 
or  more  congenial  to  our  vanity,  nothing  more  likely  to  foment 
it,  than  the  notion  that  we  have  just  been  accomplishing  some- 
thing extraordinary.  For  vanity,  according  to  its  perishable 
ephemeral  nature,  is  mostly  ready  to  give  up  our  past  selves, 
and  not  unwilling  to  look  back  on  them  with  scorn,  in  order 
that  it  may  perch  with  a  more  confident  tenacity,  grinning 
selfcomplacently,  on  our  present  selves.  It  is  ready  to  sacri- 
fice everything,  even  the  choicest  recollections  of  our  own 
past  lives,  in  the  reckless  delirium  of  its  self-idolatry.  There 
is  something  estimable  on  the  other  hand,  something  reve- 
rential, and  almost  sacred,  in  that  form  of  self-love, — ^if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  rescue  this  word  from  the  ignominy 
which  in  its  customary  acceptation  it  amply  deserves, — in 
that  sober,  meditative,  meek  self-respect,  which  fixes  on  the 
more  enduring  parts  of  our  being,  and  dwells  with  fondness 
on  the  remotest  recollections  of  the  past,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  any  of  that  permanence,  which  cannot  belong  to 
anything  corrupt.  Such  feelings  belong  to  our  immortal 
nature,  to  our  continuous  indestructible  selfconsciousness, 
which  could  not  exist  without  them,  and  which  would  be  bare 
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and  barren  unless  it  cherisht  them.  They  are  the  blossoms 
which  are  ever  dropping  from  the  higher  branches,  as  tokens 
of  love  and  thankfulness,  upon  the  roots.  Nor  are  they  ever 
found  in  freshness  and  vigour,  except  in  the  gentler,  the  less 
worldlyminded,  in  those  whose  hearts  have  neither  been 
hardened  by  their  selfishness,  nor  hollowed  out  by  their  vices. 
Persons  of  this  character  will  not  be  led  hastily  to  despise 
the  whole  of  their  antecedent  existence  as  darkness,  nor  to 
exult  and  boast  that  the  veil  has  now  at  once  been  com- 
pletely withdrawn,  and  that  they  are  basking  beneath  the 
unclouded  meridian  splendour  of  truth.  They  will  have  too 
great  a  reverence  for  their  past,  and  too  wholesome  a  dis- 
trust of  their  present  selves.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  any 
sign  which  so  clearly  shews  that  a  life  has  been  spent  in 
somewhat  of  harmony  with  the  voice  of  Duty,  and  not  un- 
blest  by  its  smiles,  as  when  we  see  the  aged,  after  the  storms 
of  mid-life  have  subsided,  look  back  with  lively  and  thankful 
remembrance  to  the  springs  of  innocent  joy,  which  gusht 
spontaneously  out  of  their  hearts  in  the  years  of  their 
childhood. 

Among  the  young  however,  few,  at  least  of  those  in  whom 
anything  is  teeming,  are  of  this  mood.  The  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  which  we  often  see  in  their  minds,  and 
which  in  them  are  natural  and  excusable,  and  may  easily  be 
commendable,  are  not  seldom  accompanied  by  a  vehement 
dislike,  and  almost  contempt,  for  whatever  is  akin  to  the 
notions  they  formerly  held.  They  are  apt  to  fancy  they  have 
sprung  up  all  at  once,  from  a  state  of  nonage  and  igno- 
rance, into  the  full  maturity  of  approved  wisdom  ;  while  in 
fact  they  are  merely  bowing  down  to  the  newest  idol  of  the 
day,  and  joining  in  the  fanatical  worship  of  the  latest  paradox 
cast  up  by  the  eddying  waves  of  popular  opinion.     Moreover, 
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by  a  confusion  and  transfer  not  uncommon,  when  the  mind 
perceives  nothing  in  the  world  around  it  except  its  own 
image  and  reflexion,  they  will  assume  with  little  scruple,  that 
a  change  answerable  to  the  one  within  their  own  breasts 
must  also  have  been  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  others, — 
that  all  mankind  have  till  now  been  lying  under  the  same 
thick  darkness,  from  which  they  have  just  escaped,  and  that 
all  mankind  must  have  been  passing  in  like  manner  out  of 
that  darkness  into  light,  or  that,  if  they  have  not,  they  ought 
to  be  draped  and  driven. 

It  is  the  frequency  of  this  very  delusion,  that  has  given 
our  age  its  revolutionary  character.  We  have  asserted  that 
we  are  light,  and  that  we  were  darkness,  with  equal  eagerness 
and  vehemence.  In  so  doing  we  have  been  emboldened 
by  the  exclusive  dominion  which,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Reason  has  usurpt  over  all  our  other  faculties.  The 
absolute  supremacy  of  Reason,  that  is,  of  certain  logical 
processes,  in  the  concerns  of  mankind  having  once  been 
acknowledged.  Reason  too,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of 
despots,  became  a  tyrant :  nor  was  there  any  act  of  tyranny, 
however  irrational,  that  she  shrank  from  committing. 
Although  in  no  operations,  as  in  this  place  we  know  well, 
are  errours  more  likely  to  occur,  or  often  more  difficult 
to  be  detected,  still  Reason  is  at  once  so  headstrong  and 
so  heartless,  that  no  consideration  for  her  own  infirmity,  or 
for  that  of  others,  will  deter  her  from  pursuing  her  course. 
If  her  career  has  not  been  attended  in  all  countries  with  the 
same  convulsions,  which  in  some  have  overthrown  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  and  swept  away  every  ancient  institution, 
this  has  not  been  owing  to  any  relenting,  or  to  any  self- 
controU,  on  her  part,  but  to  the  checks  imposed  on  her 
by  feelings  which  are  not  so  easily  misled,  and  by  the  loyal 
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attachment   to  hereditary  usages   and  to  inviolable  rights. 
Still  in  England  also  have  there  been  numerous  examples 
of  a  like   infatuation,  no  less  active,  though  hitherto  less 
destructive.     Witness  the  wild  and  dreary  daydreams  of  our 
political  system-mongers, — the  audacious  and  baseless  fabrics 
which  have  been  thrust  up  in  defiance  of  all  sound  moral 
and   speculative  philosophy, —  the  mechanical   schemes  of 
education,  which  have  taken  everything  into  account,  except 
that  the  beings  they  had  to  deal  with  were  children,  and 
that  the  beings  they  had  to  form  were  to  be  men.     This  place, 
and  the  limits  I  am  bound  to  set  to  this  sermon,  prevent  my 
citing  particular  cases :  nor  is  it  requisite.     Every  thoughtful 
observer   will  have  registered   many  such  in  his  memory. 
He  will  call  to  mind  the  various  short  roads  to  universal 
knowledge,   the    multifarious   panaceas    against   moral  and 
political  evil  to  which  we  have  been  invited  year  after  year, 
*which  have  found  their  votaries  and  their  victims,  and  after 
a  while  have  been  abandoned  and  forgotten  :  or  at  all  events 
that  which  was  proclaimed  as   the  groundwork  of  a  new 
era,  has  had  its  overweening  pretensions  curtailed,  and  has 
been  employed  in  the  subdrdinate  station  for  which  it  was 
fitted.     For  the  progress  of  the  errour  has  mostly  been  the 
same.     A  solution  had  been  discovered  for  some  one,  or 
for  some   few  particular  problems, — a   clew  to  some  one 
particular  chamber  or  closet  in  the  vast  impermeable  laBy-^ 
rinth  of  knowledge, — a  remedy  which  might  charm  or  quell 
some  one  among  the  tumultuous  insurgent  swarm  of  human 
diseases.     Hereupon  the   discoverer   straightway   persuaded 
himself,  that,  having  done  one  thing,  he  had  done  every- 
thing,— that   he  had  found  a  solution  for  every  insoluble 
problem,  a  clew  to  the  whole  of  the  labyrinth,  a  nostrum 
for   every   form   of  disease :    and   these    assumptions   have 
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been  accompanied,  as  was  natural,  by  a  contemptuous  re- 
jection of  all  other  methods,  however  long  establisht  and 
approved.  The  boast  of  the  age  has  been,  not  merely  that 
we  are  wiser  than  our  ancestors,  but  that,  while  we  are 
perfectly  wise  and  clearsighted,  our  ancestors  were  utterly 
ignorant  and  blind.  Often  too  they  who  have  reacht  one 
step  higher  on  some  one  of  the  ladders  of  knowledge,  dizzied 
by  their  elevation,  have  madly  cut  the  ladder  in  sunder, 
for  the  sake  of  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  those  on 
whom  they  were  scornfully  looking  down ;  forgetting  that 
only  by  the  help  of  that  connexion  could  they  ever  have 
mounted  so  high,  and  that  the  moment  it  is  dissolved  they 
must  fall  to  the  ground  ;  forgetting  that  all  human  im- 
provement must  be  gradual, — that  we  can  only  advance  step 
by  step, — -tliat  there  is  no  absolute  beginning  upon  earth, — 
that  the  law  of  continuity  cannot  be  infringed, — that  the 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  cannot  be  broken ;  forgetting  in 
fine  that,  if  the  earth  were  to  be  stript  of  her  heavenly 
mantle,  and  left  naked  in  bare  space,  she  would  never  be 
able,  by  her  own  revolutionary  energy,  to  pass  from  darkness 
into  light, — ^and  that  all  that  her  children  can  do  for  her 
is  to  kindle  a  feeble  flickering  distorting  glare,  no  glimpse 
of  which  can  be  descried  beyond  a  very  narrow  range. 

If  therefore  we  are  indeed  to  pass  from  darkness  into 
light,  the  light  must  have  another,  an  unearthly,  a  super - 
terraneous  source.  Now  wherever  an  errour  or  a  folly  has 
exercised  a  wide  influence,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  must 
have  been  the  parody  or  caricature  of  some  truth :  and  its 
extensive  influence  has  mainly  been  owing  to  the  likeness 
of  this  truth,  which,  however  unconsciously,  was  discerned 
in  it,  notwithstanding  the  disfigurement.  At  least  it  is  only 
when  an  errour  is  akin  to  some  truth,  which  it  misrepresents 
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and   misapplies,    that   its    consequences    are    much    to   be 
dreaded.     For  so  weak  and  grovelling  is  errour,  it  can  never 
lift  up  its  head,  unless  it  can  find  some  truth  to  cling  and 
climb  round ;   although,  in   climbing   round,  it  may  stunt 
and  stifle  that  truth.     Thus,  in  the  delusion  we  have  been 
speaking  of  there  is  much  that  is  right  and  well-grounded, 
along  with  what  is  erroneous  and  wrong.     Our  dissatisfaction 
with   our   former  selves    is   wellgrounded.     Indeed   a  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  character  described  will  never  be  found, 
except  where  there  is  ample  reason  for  it.     Only  it  would  do 
better  to  express  itself  more  meekly :  nor  ought  it  to  stop 
short  with  the  past :  it  ought  to  spread  out  its  shade  over 
the  present,  to  keep  that  from  being  quite  scorcht  up.     It 
ought  to  put  off  all  resemblance  to  that  sorrow  of  this  world, 
which  only  worketh  death, — which  would  lead  us  to  slay  and 
to  bury  the  past,  and  to  trample  on  its  grave  :  and  it  ought 
to  put  on  the  form  of  that  godly  sorrow,  which  worketh 
repentance  unto  salvation.     True  again  is  it,  that  we  have 
been  sitting  in  darkness  -.  but  so  are  we  still.     Unless  a  hand 
from  above  has  burst  through  the  darkness,  and  scattered  it, 
we  must  still  be  sitting  in  darkness.     The  blaze  we  may 
have  lit  up  roundabout  us  sends  forth   no  genuine  genial 
light :  it  will  soon  have  burnt  itself  out :  and  the  darkness 
will  then  become  deeper,  and  more  deeply  felt,  than  before. 
Nor  is  our  longing  for  light  a  wrong  feeling  :  nor  are  we 
wrong  in  our  eager  joy  to  welcome  the  faintest  gleam  of  it. 
Our  errour  lies  in  persisting  to  wait  on  the  earthborn  partial 
flame,  after  we  are  aware,  or  may  and  ought  to  be  aware, 
that  it  is  nothing  better ;  in  fancying  that  the  great  object 
of  life   is   already  in  our  grasp,  that   the  prize   is  already 
won ;  in  counting  that  we  have  already  apprehended,  instead 
of    forgetting    the    things   hitherto   attained,    and    pressing 
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incessantly  onward  to  the  things  which  still  lie  and  ever  wUl 
lie  before  us. 

In  what  sense  then,  and  under  what  limitations,  may  it  be 
said  of  us,  that  we  were  sometimes  darkness,  and  now  are  light? 
What  must  we  do,  what  must  befall  us,  in  order  that  we  too 
may  be  partakers  in  this  blessed  and  glorious  change  ?  For 
assuredly  the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  not  addrest  to  the 
Ephesians  exclusively.  In  a  certain  sense  they  apply  to  every 
faithful  member  of  Christ's  Church.  It  is  true,  the  transition 
in  our  days  cannot  be  equally  sudden  and  striking  and 
splendid.  The  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  cannot 
now  be  such  as  the  rising  of  His  visible  symbol  is  said  to  be 
in  tropical  regions.  It  cannot  be  such  as  it  was  at  that 
tropical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  so 
instantaneous,  so  complete,  such  an  immediate  revelation  and 
allpervading  effulgence  of  Grod's  glory.  Nor  can  we  hear  the 
morning  song  of  the  angels,  hailing  the  newborn  Daystar. 
Our  burst  of  light  cannot  be  so  strong ;  nor  can  our  darkness 
be  so  thick.  For,  slight  as  on  the  whole  we  may  deem  the 
efficacy  of  Christianity  to  have  been  on  the  body  politic  of 
mankind,  in  straightening  the  wry  and  jointing  the  dislocated 
limbs, — slight  as  that  efficacy  may  have  been,  in  comparison 
with  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  would  have  been,  unless 
the  Spirit  of  Evil,  after  signally  failing  in  his  reiterated  efforts 
to  crush  and  overthrow  Christianity  by  open  force,  had 
subtily,  and  alas !  far  more  successfully,  hit  on  a  different 
device,  and  had  tried  to  gain  by  undermining,  what  he  could 
not  carry  by  storm,  and  had  risen  up  from*  beneath  in  the 
heart  of  the  temple  itself,  and  had  set  up  his  standard  therein, 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place; — still, — 
notwithstanding  all  that  man's  vices  have  done  to  taint  and 
impair  this  greatest  of  God's  blessings,  and  to  keep  us  from 
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feeding  on  it  as  the  manna,  and  inhaling  it  as  the  breath  of 
life, — so  much  has  nevertheless  been  accomplisht, — so  many 
tapers  have  been  kindled  at  this  celestial  flame, — so  much  in 
our  social  institutions  bears  the  seal  ati4  image,  indistinct 
and  evanescent  though  it  may  be,  of  Christ, — so  many 
crosses  have  been  set  up  by  godly  men  amid  the  wilds  and 
wastes  of  human  speculation,  reminding  the  wajrfarer,  at 
every  turn,  of  the  things  which  ought  ever  to  be  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts, — that, — supposing,  what,  God  be  praised  ! 
in  this  country  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing,  that  fathers 
and  mothers  were  generally  altogether  unmindful  of  their  first 
and  highest  duty,  the  duty  of  giving  back  to  God  the  child 
that  God  has  given  to  them, — ^yet  even  then  it  wo^d  scarcely 
be  possible  for  any  one  to  grow  up  amongst  us,  without  being 
called  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  without  having  his  heart  and  mind  awakened 
by  manifold  tokens  and  memorials  of  his  Maker  and  of  his 
Saviour,  and  without  being  incited  now  and  then  to  look  in, 
were  it  merely  from  curiosity,  at  the  glory  which  in  old  times 
was  revealed  to  mankind.  For  still  that  glory  is  abiding 
upon  the  earth ;  and  still  even  in  these  days  we  may  behold 
it,  if  we  endeavour  resolutely  and  perseveringly  to  purge  our 
eyes  from  the  film  which  by  nature  darkens  their  vision. 
Owing  to  these  reasons,  the  transition  in  our  days  cannot  be 
so  manifest,  or  so  broadlv  markt.  We  are  too  well  oiF  for  it 
to  be  so.  Yet  it  may  be,  that  this  our  vantage-ground  may 
in  many  cases  turn  out  to  be  a  dangerous  precipice.  It  may 
be,  that  the  twilight  around  us,  whereby  the  gloom  of  our 
condition  is  less  palpable  and  oppressive,  may  often  rather 
check  than  animate  our  desire  for  something  brighter  and 
better :  so  that,  being  bom  in  a  state  of  comparative  light, 
we  may  be  the  more  readily  contented  to  abide  in  a  state  of 
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comparative  darkness :  and  then,  as  twilight  is  never  station- 
ary, but  ever  either  waxing  into  day,  or  waning  into  night, 
our  inward  light,  from  our  want  of  diligence  in  tending  it, 
will  become  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  length  it  goes  out 
unperceived.  For  of  this  we  may  be  assured :  there  is  no 
loitering  on  the  threshold  of  heaven.  Those  whom  God's 
grace  has  brought  thither,  must  go  onward  in  the  strength  of 
faith :  or  ere  long  the  flaming  sword  of  the  angel  will  drive 
them  away,  and  perchance  for  ever.  If  on  the  other  hand 
we  do  go  onward,  in  that  strength  which  alone  will  enable  us 
to  do  so,  the  strength  of  faith, — ^if  we  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
ensure  that  our  twilight  shall  be  the  forerunner  of  day,  not 
of  night, — if  we  turn  our  hearts  and  souls  with  faith  and 
patience  eastward,  and  watch  diligently  for  the  rising  of  the 
Daystar, — ^this  twilight, — ^which,  if  less  dark,  is  not  less  chill, 
nay,  may  often  be  more  chill,  than  night,  but  with  a  chilness 
producing  little  of  refreshment,  and  which,  though  still 
without  the  sun,  has  been  stript  of  the  stars,  and  has  neither 
the  warm  gladdening  sunshine  of  Christianity,  nor  the  dim 
mysterious  mystical  starlight  of  heathenism, — ^this  twilight 
will  seem  poor  and  cold  and  blank,  when  contrasted  with  the 
glory  of  the  fully  uprisen  day.  Indeed  the  transition  is  such, 
we  shall  feel  and  acknowledge  that  it  has  verily  been  a  passing 
from  darkness  into  light.  We  shall  feel  that  the  words  in 
which  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Ephesians  of  the  itiestimable 
blessing  they  had  received,  may  with  perfect  propriety  be 
applied  to  ourselves. 

For  this  is  in  truth  and  in  the  fullest  sense  a  transfor- 
mation. The  only  way  in  which  man  can  really  pass  from 
spiritual  darkness  into  spiritual  light,  is  when  his  eyes  are 
opened  to  behold  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shining  upon  him, 
— ^that  light  which  in  these  days  encompasses  us  all  from  our 
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birth,  but  to  which  many  continue  blind  for  years,  not  a  few, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  all  their  lives; — ^when  that  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world,  bursts 
through  the  dark  shroud  which  sin  casts  over  it,  and  burns 
up  into  a  pure  and  steady  flame,  and  manifests  its  affinity 
to  heaven.  All  other  changes  of  man  are  merely  of  degree, 
from  more  to  less,  or  from  less  to  more.  We  may  improve 
the  talents  which  have  been  committed  to  us ;  or  we  may 
waste  them.  We  may  extend  our  wanderings  further  and 
further  on  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge :  but  the  utmost 
we  can  accomplish  is  to  return  from  another  quarter  to  the 
spot  from  which  we  started,  having  merely  made  the  round 
of  the  globe,  without  once  setting  foot  out  of  or  beyond  it. 
Search  as  diligently,  as  curiously,  as  you  may,  with  the  most 
strenuous  desire  to  glorify  the  works  and  the  powers  of  man« 
the  more  thoroughgoing  your  search  is,  the  more  it  will  con- 

* 

vince  you  that  the  only  new  element  which  has  been  grafted 
into  nature  since  the  creation,  is  the  religion  of  Christ,—* 
that  this  is  the  one  sole  absolute  beginning,  since  man  was 
first  cast  on  the  waters  of  Time,  the  one  sole  second  birth  of 
the  world.  So  that  it  is  not  arbitrarily,  but  with  sound 
reason,  that  even  in  our  chronology  we  refer  to  the  coming 
of  our  Lord,  as  the  epoch  from  which  all  subsequent  events 
are  to  be  dated.  For  that  coming  has  given  a  new  character 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to  the 
destinies  of  mankind. 

That  this  must  be  the  Apostle's  meaning. — that  Christ  is 
the  light  which  had  risen  upon  the  Ephesians,  and  brought 
them  out  of  their  former  darkness, — would  be  plain  from 
the  uniform  language  of  Scripture,  even  if  St.  Paul  had  not 
expressly  added,  that  they  had  become  light  in  the  Lord. 
It  is  as  a  Light,  seen  by  the  people  whq  waUct  in  darkness^  and 
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shining  tlpon  those  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
deaths  that  he,  who  in  a  more  especial  manner  was  the 
prophet  of  the  Gospel,  announced  the  advent  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  It  is  as  the  Dayspring  from  on  high,  visiting 
us  to  give  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  that  Zacharias,  when  his  tongue  was  loost, 
spake  of  Him  before  who^  face  the  infant  Baptist  was  to 
walk.  It  is  as  the  Light  of  men,  shining  in  darkness  but 
uncomprehended  by  the  darkness,  that  the  beloved  disciple 
describes  the  operation  of  the  Eternal  Word.  In  like 
manner  did  He,  of  whom  all  the  prophets  and  evangelists 
bare  witness.  He  in  whom  they  were  all  summed  up,  declare 
of  Himself :  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  world:  he  that  foUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life :  where  again,  as  throughout, 
we  find  the  same  contrast  between  the  light  which  Christ 
pours  on  the  world,  and  the  darkness  through  which  the 
world,  when  without  Christ,  has  to  roll  and  grope  its  way. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  poetical  image,  as  it  may  perchance  be 
deemed  by  those  whose  sight  has  been  weakened  by  wan- 
dering too  long  amid  the  glittering  tinsel  of  a  trifling  fancy  : 
it  is  not  an  illustration  pickt  arbitrarily  out  of  a  thousand 
others,  which  might  have  served  the  purpose  equally  well :  it 
is  an  essential  everlasting  type.  And  such,  if  we  examine 
them  thoughtfully,  we  shall  perceive,  is  mostly  the  character 
of  the  images  used  in  the  Bible.  They  are  the  beautiful 
blossoms,  which  enfold  and  embosom  the  nourishing  fruits 
of  human  wisdom,  and  the  vital  germs  of  divine  wisdom. 
They  are  generally  taken  from  those  symbols  or  emblems, 
by  which  Nature  shews  forth  the  Will  of  her  Almighty 
Author :  and  as  His  Will  is  one,  so  is  there  a  corresponding 
harmony  and  unity  in  its  various  manifestations.     You  have 
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often  been  advised  to  study  the  Mosaic  Law,  for  the  types  of 
Christ  contained  in  it. .  You  have  often  been  recommended 
to  examine  the  history  of  the  Jews,  for  the  matters  typical  of 
Christ  contained  in  it.     Let  me  exhort  vou  to  search  also 
for  like  types  in  another  book,  a  book  penned  by  the  same 
hand  which  guided  the  inspired  penmen  of  the  Bible,  the 
book  of  God's   Creation.     So  will  you   learn   to  look  at 
Nature  as  you  ought  to  look,  to  discern  something  more 
than  the  ever-changing  colours  and  ever-waving  folds  of  her 
garments,  to  catch  sight  of  those  capital  features  in  which 
her  spirit  is  most  visibly  exprest,  nay,  to  pierce  through 
her  body  to  her  soul,  or  rather  to  behold  the  workings  of  her 
soul  in  all  the  movements  of  her  body.     So  will  you  learn 
to  discover  something  more   than  the  mere  properties  of 
space  and  time,  lines  and  numbers,  in  her  laws.     So  will 
you  learn  to  breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  your  natural 
philosophy^    To   the  godly,  holding  converse  with  Nature 
is  holding  converse  with  God.     It  is  to  them  as  another 
and  a  prior  Bible ;  which,  when  man's  secondary  writing 
has  been  rubbed  off,  and  when  the  original  characters  are 
brought  out  and  deciphered  and  rightly  interpreted,  as  with 
the  help  of  the  other  they  may  be,  unites  from  all  its  regions 
and  spheres  in  declaring  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  shewing 
His  handiwork.     By  such  a  course  of  study  alone  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  dive,  at  least  some  way,  into  the  meaning 
of  that  mysterious  declaration,  when,  on  the  eve  of  the 
heavenly  sabbath,  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made, 
and  beheld  that  it  was  very  good ;  or  to  apprehend  how 
all  this  too  has  faUen  away  from  original  goodness,  how 
the  earth  was  involved  in.  the  original  curse>  and  how  the 
whole  creation  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  togetlier, 
waiting  for  the  manifestation   of  the  sons  of   God.    To 
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what  end  indeed  have  we  been  endowed  with  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  Imagination,  which,  glancing  from  heaven 
to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,  vivifies  what  to  the  eye 
seems  lifeless,  animates  what  to  the  eye  seems  torpid, 
combines  and  harmonizes  what  to  the  eye  seems  broken 
and  disjointed,  and  infuses  a  soul,  with  thought  and  feeling, 
with  determinate  purpose  and  submissive  beneficence,  into 
the  multitudinous  fleeting  fantasmagoria  of  the  senses?  to 
what  end,  I  ask,  have  we  been  so  richly  endowed  ?  unless, 
as  the  prime  object  and  appointed  task  of  the  Reason  is 
to  detect  and  apprehend  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty 
Lawgiver  upholds  and  rules  the  world  He  has  created,  it 
be  in  like  manner  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Imagination 
to  be  diligent  in  reading  and  studying  the  symbolical 
characters,  wherewith  God  has  engraven  the  revelations  of 
His  goodness  on  the  interminable  scroll  of  the  visible 
universe.  Both  the  one  power  and  the  other,  when  rightly 
employed,  will  be  the  active  and  dutiful  handmaids  of 
Religion.  They  will  enable  us  to  recognize  the  traces  of 
God's  wisdom,  of  His  goodness,  and  of  His  overruling 
providence,  in  all  the  objects  around  us,  in  the  lowest, 
no  less  than  in  the  highest.  Thus  to  the  truly  pious  mind 
all  things  become  animated  with  a  divine  spirit.  Whatever 
he  sees  is  to  him  a  memorial  of  God.  He  lives  with 
the  wakeful  consciousness  that  he  is  always  in  the  sight 
of  God.  He  beholds  God's  eye  watching  over  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  business  and  of  his  pastime.  He  feels  that 
God  is  ever  near  him,  the  hearer  of  all  his  secret  thoughts 
and  breathless  meditations.  Above  all  will  he  thankfully 
bear  in  mind,  that  God's  sun,  which  shines  upon  him 
from  the  sky,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  great  source  of 
our  earthly  blessings,  is  likewise  the  type  and  image  of  that 
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Son  of  God,  ^ho  is  the  great  source  of  our  heavenly  bless- 
ings ;  who  once  manifested  Himself,  and  came  down  on 
earth,  and  poured  His  blessed  light  over  the  whole  face  of 
human  nature ;  and  who  still  does  so  by  the  Gospel  of  His 
word.  For  to  that  Gospel  none  can  come,  with  a  humble 
and  earnest  prayer  for  light,  but  it  will  be  granted  to  them 
with  a  fulness  of  glory  far  above  what  they  could  ever  have 
expected  or  conceived. 

Christ  then  being  the  one  great  source  of  all  spiritual 
light,  let  us  consider,  although  it  must  needs  be  briefly  and 
slightly,  one  or  two  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  coming 
of  Christ  has  actually  wrought  the  change  spoken  of  by  the 
Apostle,  and  brought  us  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Let  us 
look  at  the  light  He  has  cast  over  the  nature,  the  destinies, 
and  the  duties  of  man  :  as  to  which  we  may  satisfy  our- 
selves, that  He  has  indeed  illumined  what  before  was  dark, 
that  He  has  raised  and  supported  what  was  low.  On  the 
one  hand  Christianity  lays  open  what  (Jod  has  done  for  us, 
and  what  He  designs  for  us.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
taught  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  shew  forth  our 
thankfulness  for  the  mercies  we  have  received,  and  that  we 
may  not  be  found  so  utterly  unworthy,  as  to  exclude  ourselves 
from  the  blessedness  which  has  been  prepared  for  us. 

With  regard  to  both  these  questions,  the  two  questions 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  deepest  interest  which  can 
engage  men's  thoughts,  little  was  to  be  found  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord,  at  least  in  those  nations  which  stood 
without  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  Church,  except  perplexity 
involved  within  perplexity,  and  uncertainty  piled  upon  uncer- 
tainty. The  past  was  dark  and  wild  and  dreamlike.  The 
future  was  gloomy  and  desolate  and  spectral,  and  would  have 
been  a  blank  void,  unless  it  had  been  peopled  by  the  fantasmal 
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brood  of  inextinguishable  hopes  and  irrepressible  fears.  The 
idea  of  a  future  state,  such  as  it  circulated  in  the  popular 
belief,  having  been  handed  down,  though  not  without  a  con-< 
tinual  transmutation,  from  ages  which  appear  to  have  caught 
the  last  echoes  of  a  primeval  tradition, — this  idea  had  been 
so  grossly  corrupted,  and  had  become  so  carnal, — more  like 
the  visions  of  a  distempered  sleep,  than  the  aspirations  of  a 
pure  and  devout  imagination, — that  the  thoughtful  could 
only  be  withheld  from  altogether  rejecting  it«  by  looking 
down  into  the  abyss  of  despair  into  which  such  a  rejection 
plunged  them.  The  unquenchable  hope  of  immortality 
planted  in  man's  heart  lookt  anxiously  around  for  something 
external  that  might  justify  and  support  it ;  for  bare  Reason 
could  not  do  so.  Indeed  so  far  is  Reason  from  affording  any 
assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality,  that  a  blessed  immortality, 
without  a  mediator,  without  an  atonement,  is  rather  repugnant 
to  Reason.  Not  that  Reason  could  have  devised  such  a 
mediation,  could  have  thought  of  such  a  reconciling  solution 
for  the  startling  difficulty  which  stared  it  in  the  face  at  the 
end  of  the  prospect  of  human  nature ;  although,  when  such 
a  scheme  is  set  before  it.  Reason,  if  rightly  exercised,  may 
recognize  its  fitness  and  sufficiency.  Indeed  the  business  of 
Reason  is  not  so  much  to  divine  what  is  not  shewn,  as  to 
discern  and  exhibit  the  consistency  of  that  which  is  shewn. 
When  man's  inborn  feelings  claimed  and  thirsted  for  a 
personal  immortality.  Reason  could  not  administer  anything 
to  allay  such  a  desire.  Yet  until  it  became  ossified,  as  a 
consequence  of  cutting  itself  off  from  communion  with  the 
affections.  Reason  would  rather  have  denied  itself,  than 
abjured  this  claim,  or  stifled  this  thirst.  In  her  brightest  and 
healthiest  days.  Philosophy  tried  to  find  a  solace  and  support 
in  the  instinctive  voice  of  human  nature,  in  that  unconscious 
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contagion  which  has  given  all  our  nobler  feelings  a  grasp 
beyond  the  span  of  our  earthly  life,  and  in  those  ancestral 
opinions  sanctioned  by  hereditary  ceremonies,  and  those 
immemorial  articles  of  popular  belief,  which  in  many  cases 
seem  to  be  groundless,  only  because  they  are  unfathomable. 
Even  entering  and  joining  the  giddy  masquerade,  in  which 
Poetry  had  drest  up  the  religious  affections,  the  superhuman 
longings  of  the  heart,^-even  this  was  better  than  to  sit  down 
on  the  outside  shivering  in  forlorn  and  homeless  destitution,— « 
better  than  to  divert  our  aspirations  after  eternity  from  their 
rightful  object,  and  transform  them,  as  too  many  among  the 
best  and  noblest  spirits  transformed  them,  into  cravings  for 
an  earthly  immortality  of  fame, — better,  ten  thousand  times 
better,  than  to  lull  and  extinguish  them,  drowning  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  in  the  animal  sensual  nature. 

Such  being  man's  knowledge,  or  rather  his  ignorance, 
concerning  his  own  future  destiny,  no  less  dim  and  shadowy 
and  misshapen  and  fleeting  were  his  notions  of  God,  and  of 
the  relation  in  which  man  and  nature  stand  to  their  common 
Author  and  Governor.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  purest  and 
most  eaglesighted  minds  among  the  heathens  did  occasionally, 
in  moments  of  something  like  a  higher  inspiration,  dart  their 
glances  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  countrymen,  and  would 
seem  almost  to  have  caught  glimpses  of  the  radiance  which 
surrounds  the  throne  of  Truth.  Never  would  I  deny  this : 
never  would  I  disparage  it.  For  surely  there  is  something 
timid  and  meanspirited  and  almost  dastardly,  or  at  all  events 
most  unchristian,  in  the  course  adopted  by  many  advocates 
of  Christianity,  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  slur  over  and 
depreciate  and  detract  from  whatever  has  been  accomplisht 
by  human  thought  and  genius.  In  the  ancient  apologists 
such  a  procedure,  might  be  justifiable  :  for  their  business  with 
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heathenism  was  to  overthrow  it»  by  shewing  the  abominations 
which  it  necessarily  involved.  But  in  our  days  it  is  no  less 
unfair^  no  less  dishonest,  to  pick  out  these  abominations  as 
the  sole  characteristics  of  the  ages  anterior  to  Christ,  than  it 
would  be  to  identify  Christianity,  as  her  enemies  have  done, 
with  the  evils  which,  even  under  her  blessed  light,  have 
sprung  up  so  plentifully  from  the  corrupt  soil  of  human 
nature.  Reviling  the  creature  is  not  the  only,  and  scarcely 
the  best  way  of  glorifying  the  Creator.  The  Gospel  does  not 
fear  any  competition.  It  has  no  need  to  take  any  ungenerous 
advantage  of  its  rival,  It  will  grant  man  all  that  he  has  done ; 
it  will  even  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  grant  him  all 
that  he  has  earnestly  striven  to  do :  and  still,  beautiful  and 
noble  and  sublime  as  may  be  the  truths  which  man  had 
unveiled,  a  few  simple  words  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  will 
far  excell  them  all.  But  why  go  along  with  vulgar  usage  in 
talking  of  rivalry  and  competition  ?  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Christ  did  not  come  to  contend  with  man  as  an  adver*- 
sary.  He  came  only  to  contend  with  that  which  is  bad  in 
human  nature*  He  came  to  succour  and  encourage  and 
foster  whatever  is  geod  in  it.  Instead  of  throwing  the 
achievements  of  human  genius  into  the  shade,  through  fear 
of  their  derogating  from  the  glory  of  Christ,  I  would  rather 
gather  them  around  His  footstool.  I  would  regard  them  as 
relics  of  man's  better  nature,  as  broken  rays  of  the  glory  with 
which  he  was  originally  crowned,  as  gleams  of  that  twilight 
which  was  to  precede  and  to  prepare  the  eye  for  the  sunrise 
of  the  Gospel.  Nay,  whatsoever  I  could  discover  in  the 
works  and  thoughts  of  man,  anterior  to  the  Gospel,  yet  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  I  would  welcome  as 
a  fresh  assurance  that  the  Gospel  is  in  harmony  with  the 
immortal  part  of  man's  nature,  with  that  portion  of  God's 
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image^  which  had  not  been  wholly  effaced.  Indeed,  if  there 
had  not  been  something  congenial  and  responsive  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  heart  of  man,  in  vain  would  Christianity  have 
called  to  him.  Her  voice  must  have  fallen  unfelt,  as  music 
on  the  deaf,  and  light  on  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  as  was 
observed  above,  Christianity  was  really  an  absolute  beginning, 
not  merely  a  new  step  in  the  progressive  development  of 
mankind.  It  did  not  collect  and  combine  the  fragments  of 
truth  which  were  already  scattered  about  the  world,  but  came 
at  once  from  the  divine  Source  of  all  Truth ;  from  whom  also 
whatsoever  of  truth  had  previously  been  discerned  by  man, 
was  in  one  way  or  other  derived.  Thus  the  creation  of  man 
was  the  absolute  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
the  earth ;  although  in  the  various  tribes  of  animals,  and 
even  in  inanimate  nature,  there  had  been  many  foreshewings, 
much  looking  out,  so  to  say,  for  him  who  was  to  be  their 
lord, — for  him  in  whom  what  was  potential  in  them  should 
be  realized  and  fulfilled.  So  too  b  the  rising  of  the  sun  an 
absolute  beginning  in  the  history  of  the  day,  and  a  passing 
from  darkness  to  light,  though  stars  may  be  seen  sprinkled 
about  before  his  rising :  for  the  stars  do  not  prevent  its  being 
dark :  they  give  no  warmth  :  they  shed  no  h'ght  to  work  by. 
Let  us  admit  the  utmost  that  can  be  admitted :  still  the  truths 
which  man  had  unravelled  or  uncovered,  were  insulated, 
were  partial  and  imperfect,  were  narrow  and  confined, 
were  almost  powerless :  they  were  merely  speculative,  and 
wanted  that  certain  and  stable  sanction,  which  alone  can 
make  a  truth  practically  eifective :  they  did  not  act  on  the 
generality  at  all :  they  were  mostly  restricted  to  a  few  gifted 
minds :  their  influence  was  seldom  great,  except  upon  such 
as  had  been  personally  blest  with  the  vision  which  revealed 
them :  the  disciple  soon  converted  them  into  a  mere  scaffolding 
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of  ingenious  technicalities :  the  unlearned  were  strangers  to 
them :  the  lowly  knew  nothing  of  them  :  they  never  visited 
the  cottage  :  it  was  reserved  for  the  Son  of  God  to  perform 
the  godlike  task  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the.poor» 

The  course  of  the  argument  would  now  lead  me  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  Christianity  has  enlightened  the  path  of  our 
duty»  and  has  cleared  it  of  the  difficulties  and  impediments 
wherewith  in  the  ancient  world  it  was  beset.  And  here  again 
it  would  appear,  that,  while  we  may  with  sincere  gratitude 
and  admiration  acknowledge  the  wisdom  manifested  in  some 
ancient  systems  of  ethics,  those  systems  from  their  very 
nature,  from  the  grounds  they  rested  on,  the  motives  they 
appealed  to,  and  the  logical  processes  they  implied,  were 
ill  fitted  for  swaying  and  disciplining  the  will  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind ; — indeed  they  hardly  aimed  at  doing  so ; — 
that,  like  the  religious  ideas  before  spoken  of,  they  were 
mainly  speculative,  and,  as  such,  of  little  effect ; — for  what- 
ever was  truly  great  and  noble  in  the  conduct  of  the  an-^^ 
cients  was  inspired  by  very  different  and  far  more  powerful 
principles ; — that  they  were  wanting  in  integrity,  there  being 
hardly  one  of  them  which  was  not  more  or  less  polluted  by 
some  foul  and  abominable  stam;  and  that  even  what  was 
best  in  them  was  imperfect,  from  the  impossibility  of  recon* 
ciling  morality  with  headstrong  lawless  affections,  and  with  an 
unhallowed  religion,  or  of  keeping  it  alive,  if  wholly  severed 
from  them.  It  would  appear  likewise  that  all  these  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions,  these  struggles  between  the 
jarring  parts  of  our  nature,  have  been  atoned  by  Christ,  when 
He  identified  the  discharge  of  our  duties  with  the  plenary 
Indulgence  of  our  purest  and  holiest  affections, — for  holy  they 
became  through  His  consecration ;  when  He  set  forth  their 
original  unity,  and  shewed  how  every  breach  of  that  unity  is 
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injurious  and  destructive  to  both ;  and  ivhen  He  declared  that 
the  energetic  exercise  of  our  whole  moral  nature  in  this  its 
unity  is  the  highest  outward  expression  of  our  worship  to 
God,  thereby  converting  the  inanimate  statue  of  heathen 
virtue  into  the  living  body  of  Christian  godliness.  I  ought 
further  to  consider,  how  far  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  Gentiles  will  apply  to  the  Jews,  and  to  what  extent  and 
in  what  respects  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  them  also  the 
rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  But  these  inquiries 
would  carry  me  too  far.  Indeed  the  subject  I  have  entered 
upon  is  so  vast  and  multifarious,  that  it  would  require  several 
sermons  to  follow  out  the  many  important  questions  which 
arise  out  of  it.  Far  however  as  we  might  pursue  them,  we 
should  come  at  last  to  the  very  same  conclusion*  to  which 
the  foregoing  investigation  has  led  us, — that,  notwithstanding 
the  sublime  speculative  ideas  of  Philosophy,  and  the  beautiful 
allegorical  fables  of  Poetry, — if  the  belief  we  seek  for  be  one 
which  is  to  take  deep  root  in  the  heart,  to  command  the 
assent  of  the  reason,  and  to  controU  the  motions  of  the  will, 
one  which  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  rapture  of  die  poet,  or 
the  trance  of  the  philosopher,  but  to  spread  from  highest  to 
lowest,  and  from  lowest  to  highest,  ennobling  all,  humbling  all, 
purifying  and  sanctifying  all, — if  such  be  the  belief  we  seek 
for,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  justice  of  St.  Paul's 
declaration,  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  first  brought  life,  as 
well  as  immortality,  to  light  through  the  Gospel ;  even  as  it  is 
through  Him  alone  that  we  can  know  or  come  to  the  Father. 
Nor,  if  such  was  the  case  in  St.  Paul's  days,  has  it  ceast 
to  be  so  since.  Still,  as  then,  it  is  on  the  Gospel  that  we 
must  rest  our  assurance  of  immortality.  Still,  as  then,  it  is 
from  the  Gospel  that  we  must  draw  our  faith  in  God,  and 
our  knowledge  of  God.     Still,  as  then,  it  is  from  the  Gospel 
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that  we  must  learn  to  mould  the  heart,  and  to  sway  the  will. 

Beware,  therefore,  my  brethren,  lest  you  be  beguiled  by  vain 

•  wisdom  and  false  philosophy  into  fancying  that  there  can  be 

any  sure  hope,  or  any  stable  faith,  or  any  pure  love,  except 
such  as  springs  from  the  seed  sown  by  the  heavenly  Sower. 
Beware  lest  you  be  ever  tempted  to  let  slip  the  anchor  of 
your  faith  in  Christ.  There  may  be  a  deceitful  calm  for  the 
moment.  It  may  seem,  amid  the  unruffled  tranquillity  which 
you  are  here  allowed  to  enjoy,  as  if  the  storms  had  been 
charmed*  and  had  forgotten  how  to  rage;  as  if  all  danger 
were  over  once  for  all ;  and  as  if  every  other  creek  must  be 
as  secure  as  the  haven  you  are  now  moored  in.  There  may 
be  something  fascinating  too  in  the  thought  of  escaping  from 
i  the  bondage,  in  which  you  may  fancy  you  have  hitherto 

i  been  held,  and  of  disporting  yourselves  freely  with  all  your 

sails  outspread,  to  catch  every  fresh  breeze  of  truth.     But 
'  sooner  or  later,  be  assured,  the  winds  and  waves  will  lift 

I  themselves  up,  and  will  hurry  you  irresistibly  along,  and  wUl 

bear  you  you  know  not  whither.  Unless  you  abide  beneath 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  will  in  your  case  be  reverst.  Whereas  you  were 
light,  you  will  be  darkness :  and  the  darkness  which  of  late 
years  has  envelopt  such  as  have  shut  their  eyes  against  the 
Gospel,  has  been  no  less  gross  than  the  very  worst  which  the 
Gospel  at  its  rising  chased  away. 

Let  me  suppose  however  that  you  have  a  righteous  dredd 
of  such  darkness.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  never  have  been, 
or  that,  if  you  once  were,  you  are  now  no  longer  under  it. 
Let  me  suppose  that,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Apostle's  mean- 
ing, you  are  indeed  light  in  the  Lord.  What  follows  ?  Is  this 
enough  ?  Are  you  already  become  masters  in  Christianity  ? 
Have  you  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  lie  basking  beneath 
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the  light,  and  to  let  it  shine  upon  you  ?  What  profits  the 
light  of  day  to  the  sluggard  who  slumbers  on  in  his  bed  ? 
^  And  what  can  the  light  of  Christianity  profit  you,  if,  after 
staring  at  it  idly  for  a  while^  you  throw  yourselves  back 
upcMi  the  couch  of  your  former  nature,  and  relapse  into  the 
drowsy  torpour  of  your  ancient  habits,  or  try  to  lure  back 
the  dreamy  excitements  of  the  vices  which  have  hitherto 
charmed  you  ?  What  can  it  profit  ?  what  can  it  avail  yon  ? 
Nothing ;  yea,  worse  than  nothing.  It  can  only  make  your 
darkness  visible :  it  can  only  serve  to  discover  sights  of  woe  : 
it  can  only  deepen  your  condemnation.  When  the  gentle 
touch  of  morning  light  draws  back  your  eyelids,  it  admonishes 
you  of  the  labours  and  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  summons 
you  to  arise  and  discharge  them.  A  like  admonition  is  con- 
veyed by  the  gentle  touch  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  when  it 
draws  back  the  lids  of  your  souls,  and  enables  you  to  behold 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Accordingly  an  inference 
to  this  effect  is  drawn  by  St.  Paul  in  our  text.  Having  told 
the  Ephesians,  that  they,  who  had  sometimes  been  darkness, 
had  now  become  light  in  the  Lord^  he  commands  them  to 
walk  as  children  of  light. 

Walk  as  children  of  light.  This  is  the  simple  and  beautiful 
substance  of  your  Christian  duty.  This  is  your  bright  privi- 
lege, which,  if  you  use  it  according  to  the  grace  whereby  you 
have  received  it,  will  be  a  prelude  and  foretaste  of  the  bliss 
and  glory  of  heaven*  It  is  to  light  that  all  nations  and  lan- 
guages have  had  recourse,  whenever  they  wanted  a  symbol  for 
anything  excellent  in  glory :  and  if  we  were  to  search  through 
the  whole  of  inanimate  nature  for  an  emblem  of  pure  un** 
adulterated  happiness,  where  could  we  find  such  an  emblem, 
except  in  light?  traversing  the  illimitable  regions  of  space 
with  a  speed  surpassing  that  of  thought,  incapable  of  injury 
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\  t)r  stain,  and,  whithersoever  it  goes,  showering  beauty  and 

gladness.    In  order  however  that  we  may  in  due  tin^e  inherit 

•  the  whole  fulness  of  this  radiant  beatitude,  we  must  begin  by 

training  and  fitting  ourselves  for  it*  Nothing  good  bursts 
forth  all  at  once.  The  lightning  may  dart  out  of  a  black 
cloud :  but  the  day  sends  his  bright  heralds  before  him,  to 
prepare  the  world  for  his  coming.  So  should  we  endeavour 
to  render  our  lives  here  on  earth  as  it  were  the  dawn  of 
heaven's  eternal  day :  we  should  endeavour  to  walk  as  children 
of  light.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  should  all  be  akin  to 
light,  and  have  something  of  the  nature  of  light  in  them  : 
and  our  actions  should  be  like  the  action  of  light  itself,  and 
like  the  actions  of  all  those  powers  and  of  all  those  beings 
which  pertain  to  light,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  family 
of  light ;  while  we  should  carefully  abstain  and  shrink  from 
all  such  works  as  pertain  to  darkness,  and  are  wrought  by 
those  who  may  be  called  the  brood  of  darkness. 

Thus  the  children  of  light  will  walk  as  having  the  light  of 
knowledge,  stedfastly,  firmly,  right  onward  to  the  end  that 
is  set  before  them.  When  men  are  walking  in  the  dark, 
through  an  unknown  and  roadless  country,  they  walk  inse- 
curely, doubtingly,  timidly.  For  they  cannot  see  where  they 
are  treading :  they  are  fearful  of  stumbling  against  a  stone, 
or  falling  into  a  pit:  they  cannot  even  keep  on  for  many 
steps  certain  of  the  course  they  are  taking.     But  by  day  we 

I  perceive  what  is  under  us  and  about  us  i  we  have  the  end  of 

our  journey,  or  at  least  the  quarter  where  it  lies,  full  in  view; 
and  we  are  able  to  make  for  it  by  the  safest  and  speediest 
^ay.  The  very  same  advantage,  as  we  have  seen,  have  those 
who  are  light  in  the  Lord,  the  children  of  spiritual  light, 
*  over  the  children  of  spiritual  darkness.     They  know  whither 

hey  are  going :  to  heaven.     They  know  how  they  are  to 
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get  there  :  by  Him  who  has  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Way; 
by  keeping  His  words,  by  walking  in  His  paths,  by  trusting 
in  His  atonement.  If  you  then  are  children  of  light,  if  you 
know  all  this,  walk  according  to  your  knowledge,  without 
stumbling  or  slipping,  without  swerving  or  straying,  without 
loitering  or  dallying  by  the  way,  onward  and  ever  onward, 
beneath  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  heaven. 

In  the  next  place  the  children  of  light  are  upright,  and 
honest,  and  straightforward,  and  open,  and  frank,  in  all  their 
dealings.  There  is  nothing  like  lurking  or  concealment  about 
them,  nothing  like  dissimulation,  nothing  like  fraud  or  deceit. 
These  are  the  ministers  and  the  spawn  of  darkness.  It  is 
darkness  that  hides  its  face,  lest  any  should  be  appalled  by  so 
dismal  a  sight:  light  is  the  revealer  and  manifester  of  alt 
things.  It  lifts  up  its  brow  on  high,  that  all  may  behold  it : 
for  it  is  conscious  that  it  has  nothing  to  dread,  that  the 
breath  of  shame  cannot  soil  it.  Whereas  the  wicked  lie  in 
wait  and  roam  through  the  dark,  and  screen  themselves 
therein  from  the  sight  of  thfe  sun ;  as  though  the  sun  were 
the  only  eye  wherewith  God  can  behold  their  doings.  It  is 
under  the  cover  of  night  that  the  reveler  commits  his  foulest 
acts  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  It  is  under  the  cover 
of  night  that  the  thief  and  the  murderer  prowls  about,  to 
bereave  his  brother  of  his  substance  or  of  his  life.  These 
children  of  darkness  seek  the  shades  of  darkness,  to  hide 
themselves  thereby  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellowcreatures, 
from  the  eyes  of  heaven,  nay,  even  from'  their  own  eyes, 
from  the  eye  of  conscience,  which  at  such  a  season  they  find 
it  easier  to  hoodwink  and  blind.  They  on  the  other  hand« 
who  walk  abroad  and  ply  their  tasks  during  the  day,  are  those 
by  whose  labour  their  brethren  are  benefited  and  supported ; 
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diose  who  make  the  earth  yield  her  increase,  or  who  cod- 
vert  her  prodace  into  food  and  clothing,  or  who  minister 
to  such. wants  as  spring  up  in  countless  varieties  beneath  the 
march  of  civilized  society.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  men :  the 
brute  animals  seem  to  be  under  a  similar  instinct.  The 
beasts  of  prey  lie  in  their  lair  during  the  daytime,  and  wait 
for  sunset  ere  they  sally  out  on  their  destructive  wanderings ; 
while  the  beneficent  and  household  animals,  those  which  are 
most  useful  and  friendly  to  man,  are  like  him  in  a  certain 
sense  children  of  light,  and  come  forth  and  go  to  rest  with 
the  sun.  They  who  are  conscious  of  no  evil  wish  or  purpose, 
do  not  shun  or  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  others  :  though  never 
forward,  in  courting  notice,  they  bid  it  welcome  when  it 
chooses  to  visit  them.  Our  Saviour  Himself  tells  us,  that 
the  condemnation  of  the  world  lies  in  this,  that,  although  light 
is  come  into  the  world,  yet  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evU.  Nothing  but  their  having  utterly 
depraved  their  nature  could  seduce  them  into  loving  what  is 
80  contrary  and  repugnant  to  it.  For  every  one  that  doeth 
evil  hateth  the  light,  nor  comeih  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  deeds  may  be  made  man^est,  that  they  are  wrought  in 
God.  To  the  same  efiect  he  commands  his  disciples  to  let  their 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  their  good  works,  not 
however  for  any  vain  ostentatious  selfish  purpose, — ^this  would 
have  been  directly  against  the  whole  spirit  of  His  teaching, — 
but  in  order  that  men  may  be  moved  thereby  to  glorify  Grod. 
For  the  children  of  light  are  also  meek  and  lowly.  Even 
the  sun,  although  he  stands  up  on  high,  and  drives  his  chariot 
across  the  heavens,  rather  averts  observation  from  himself 
than  attracts  it.  His  joy  is  to  glorify  his  Maker,  to  display 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  and  harmony  and  order  of  all 
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the  works  of  God*  So  far  however  as  it  is  possible  for  him, 
he  withdraws  himself  from  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  not  indeed- 
in  darkness,  wherein  the  wicked  hide  their  shame;  but  in 
excess  of  light,  wherein  God  Himself  veils  His  glory.  And 
if  we  look  at  the  other  children  of  light,  that  host  of  white- 
robed  pilgrims  that  travel  across  the  vault  of  the  nightly  sky, 
the  imagination  is  unable  to  conceive  anything  quieter  and 
calmer  and  more  unassuming.  They  are  the  exquisite  and 
perfect  emblems  of  meek  loveliness  and  humility  in  high 
station.  It  is  only  the  spurious  lights  of  earth,  the  fires 
whereby  the  earth  would  mimic  the  lights  of  heaven,  that 
glare  and  flare  and  challenge  attention  for  themselves  ;  while, 
instead  of  illumining  the  darkness,  beyond  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  they  merely  make  it  thicker  and  more  psd- 
pable;  as  these  lights  alone  vomit  smoke;  as  these  alone 
ravage  and  consume. 

Again,  the  children  of  light  are  diligent  and  orderly  and 
unweariable  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties.  Here  also  they 
take  a  lesson  from  the  sun  ;  who  pursues  the  path  that  God 
has  markt  out  for  him,  and  pours  daylight  on  whatever  is 
beneath  him  from  his  everlasting  inexhaustible  fountains,  and 
causes  the  wheel  of  the  seasons  to  turn  round,  and  summer 
and  winter  to  perform  their  annual  revolutions,  and  has  never 
been  behindhand  in  his  task,  and  never  slackens,  nor  faints, 
nor  pauses ;  nor  ever  will  pause,  until  the  same  hand  which 
lancht  him  on  his  way,  shall  again  stretch  itself  forth  to  arrest 
his  course.  All  the  children  of  light  are  careful  to  follow 
their  Master's  example,  and  to  work  his  works  while  it  is  day: 
for  they  know  that  the  night  of  the  grave  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work,  and  that,  unless  they  are  working  the  works 
of  light,  when  that  night  overtakes  them,  darkness  must  be 
their  portion  for  ever. 
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The  children  of  light  are  likewise  pure..  For  light  is  not 
.  only  the  purest  of  all  sensuous  things,  so  pure  that  nothing 
can  defile  it ;  but  whatever  else  is  defiled,  is  brought  to  the 
light ;  And  the  light  purifies  it.  And  the  children  of  light 
know  that,  although  whatever  darkness  may  cover  them  will 
Jbe  no  darkness  to  God.  it  may  and  will  be  darkness  to  them- 
selves. They  know  that,  although  no  impurity  in  which  they 
can  bury  their  souls  will  be  able  to  hide  them  from  the  sight 
of  God,  yet  it  will  utterly  hide  God  from  their  sight*  They 
know  that  it  is  only  by  striving  to  purify  their  own  hearts,  even 
as  God  is  pure,  that  they  can  at  all  fit  themselves  for  the 
beatific  vision  which  Christ  has  promist  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

Cheerfulness  too  is  a  neverfailing  characteristic  of  those 
who  are  truly  children  of  light.  For  is  not  light  at  once  tlie 
most  joyous  of  .all  things,  and  the  enlivener  and  gladdener 
of  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  dispeller  of  sickly 
cares,  the  calmer  of  restless  disquietudes  ?  Is  it  not  as  a 
bridegroom  that  the  sun  comes  forth  from  his  chamber?  and 
does  he  not  rejoice  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course  ?  Does  not 
all  nature  grow  bright  the  moment  he  looks  upon  her,  and 
welcome  him  with  smiles  ?  do  not  all  the  birds  greet  him 
with  their  merriest  notes  ?  do  not  even  the  sad  tearful  clouds 
deck,  themselves  out  in  the  Rowing  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
when  he  vouchsafes  to  shine  upon  them  ?  And  shall  not 
man  smile  with  rapture  beneath  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Kighteousness  ?  Shall  he  not  hail  His  rising  with  hymns  of 
praise  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving  ?  Shall  he  not  be  cheered 
amid  his  deepest  affliction,  when  the  rays  of  that  Sun  fall 
upon  him,  and  paint  the  arch  of  promise  on  his  soul  ?  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Only  while  we  are  hemmed  in  with 
darkness,^  are  we  harast  by  terrours  and  misgivings.  When 
we  see  clearly  on  every  side,  we   feel  bold  and  assured : 
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pothing  can  then  daunt,  nothing  can  dismay  us.  Even  that 
sorrow,  which  with  all  others  is  the  most  utterly  without  hope, 
the  sorrow  for  sin,  is  to  the  children  of  light  the  pledge  of 
their  future  bliss.  For  with  them  it  is  the  sorrow  which 
worketh  repentance  unto  salvation :  and  having  the  Son  of 
God  for  their  Saviour,  what  can  they  fear  ?  Or  rather,  when 
they  know  and  feel  in  their  hearts  that  God  has  given  His 
Onlybegotten  Son  to  suffer  'death  for  their  sakes,  how  shall 
they  not  trust  that  He,  who  has  given  them  His  Son,  will- 
also  give  them  whatsoever  is  for  their  real  everlasting  good. 

Finally,  the  children  of  light  will  also  be  children  of  love. 
Indeed  it  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  thing.  For  light 
is  the  most  immediate  outward  a^nt  and  minister  of  God's 
love,  the  most  powerful  and  rapid  diffuser  of  His  blessinga 
through  the  whole  universe  of  His  creation*  It  blesses  the 
earth,  and  makes  her  bring  forth  herbs  and  plants.  It  blesses 
the  herbs  and  plants,  and  makes  them  bring  forth  their  grain 
and  their  fruit.  It  blesses  every  living  creature,  and  enables 
alt  to  support  and  to  enjoy  their  existence.  Above  all  it 
blesses  man,  in  his  goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  in  his  body 
and  in  his  soul,  in  his  senses  and  in  his  imagination  and  in 
his  affections,  in  his  social  intercourse  with  his  brother,  and 
in  his  solitary  communion  with  his  Maker.  Merely  blot  out 
light  from  the  earth ;  and  joy  will  pass  away  from  it ;  and 
health  will  pass  away  from  it;  and  life  will  pass  away  from  it ; 
and  it  will  sink  back  into  a  confused  turmoiling  chaos.  In  no 
way  can  the  children  of  light  so  well  prove  that  this  is  indeed 
their  parentage,  as  by  becoming  the  instruments  of  Grod  in 
shedding  His  blessings  around  them.  Light  illumines  every- 
thing, the  lowly  valley  as  well  as  the  lofty  mountain ;  it  fruc- 
tifies everything,  the  humblest  herb  as  well  as  the  lordliest 
tree :  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  its  heat.  Nor  does  Christ, 
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the  Original,  of  whom  light  is  the  image,  make  any  distinction 
between  the  high  and  the  low,  between  the  humble  and  the 
lordly.  He  comes  to  all,  unless  they  drive  Him  from  their 
doors.  He  calls  to  all,  unless  they  obstinately  close  their  ears 
against  Him.  He  blesses  all,  unless  they  cast  away  His 
blessing.  Nay,  although  they  cast  it  away.  He  still  perseveres 
,  in  blessing  them,  even  unto  seven  times,  even  unto  seventy 

;  times  seven.     Ye  then,  who  desife  to  be  children  of  light,  ye 

who  would  gladly  enjoy  the  full  glory  and  blessedn^s  of  that 

I 

heavenly  name,  take  heed  to    yourselves,  that  ye  walk  as 
I  children  of  light  in  this  respect  more  especially.     No  part  of 

your  duty  is  easier :  you  may  find  daily  and  hourly  oppor- 
I  tunity  of  practising  it.     No  part  of  your  duty  is  more  de- 

lightful :  the  joy  you  kindle  in  the  heart  of  another  cannot 
fail  of  shedding  back  its  brightness  on  your  own.  No  part  of 
your  duty  is  more  godlike.  They  who  attempted  to  become* 
like  God  in  knowledge,  fell  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  They 
who  strove  to  become  like  God  in  power,  were  confounded  on 
the  plain  of  Shinar.  They  who  endeavour  to  become  like 
God  in  love,  will  feel  His  approving  smile,  and  His  helping 
arm  :  every  effort  they  make  will  bring  them  nearer  to  His 
presence :  and  they  will  find  His  renewed  image  grow  more 
and  more  vivid  within  them,  until  the  time  comes,  when 
they  too  shine  forth  as  the  Sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father.  That  such  may  be  our  portion,  may  God  in 
His  infinite  mercy  grant  to  you  who  have  been  listening 
to  my  words,  and  to  His  servant  who  has  been  permitted  to 
utter  them  before  you,  for  the  sake  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  :  to  whom,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  ^ory,  world 
without  end. 
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Blessed  and  eternal  Word  of  God,  who  wast  from  the 
beginning  with  God,  who  Thyself  art  God,  who  madest 
all  things,  and  without  whom  nothing  ever  has  been  or 
is  or  shall  be  made,  O  Thou,  who  art  the  Light  of  man, 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  "world,  we  render  Thee  our  hearty  and  fervent  thanks, 
that  Thou  didst  vouchsafe  to  quit  thy  seat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Eternal  Omnipotent  Glory,  and  to  clothe 
Thy  Divinity  with  our  incarnate  humanity,  and  to  raise 
up  our  humanity  to  a  communion  with  Thy  Divinity,  and 
to  call  us,  who  were  sometimes  darkness  and  the  children 
of  darkness,  to  the  radiant  light  of  Thy  Gospel,  that  Thou 
mightest  go  before  us  as  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
and  lead  us  in  triumph  to  the  feet  of  Thy  Almighty  Father. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  never  in  any  way  disgrace 
our  callmg,  that  no  bribe  which  this  world  can  hold  out 
may  lure  us  to  desert  from  Thy  victorious  banner,  that 
no  lurking  love  of  darkness  may  take  up  its  abode  in 
the  secret  places  of  our  hearts,  but  that  we  may  be  fulfilled 
and  transfigured  by  the  burning  love  of  Thy  light.  And 
to  this  end  enable  us,  who  are  here  assembled,  and  all 
Thy  Church,  who  are  on  this  day  offering  up  their  prayers  to 
lliee,  to  cast  away  all  the  works  of  darkness,  and  to  put 
on  the  whole  armour  of  light,  that  we  and  they  may  walk 
in  innocence  and  purity,  as  becomes  the  children  of  light, 
and  so  may  be  found  meet  to  rejoice  in  Thy  birth  on 
the  festival  of  Thy  Nativity  These  and  all  other  mercies 
we  humbly  beg,  O  blessed  Saviour,  for  the  sake  of  Thy 
love,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  glory,  and  for  the  honour  of 
that  sacrifice  which  Thou  hast  offered  up  in  our  behalf. 
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THE    LAW   OF   SELFSACRIFICE. 

Luke  xTii.  88. 

Whosoeyer  shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and  whosoever  shall 

lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it. 

Who  can  ever  have  read  the  Gospels,  without  being 
startled  by  these  words  ?  Who,  if  capable  of  reflecting  on 
his  own  nature  and  destiny,  has  not  been  led  by  them  into 
speculations,  in  which,  however  great  his  sagacity  might  be, 
it  only  served  to  inveigle  him  from  one  maze  into  another  ? 
And  yet  these  very  words,  if  we  give  heed  to  them  with  a 
godly  simplicity  of  heart,  afford  us  a  clew  to  most  of  the 
mysteries  in  this  our  state  of  sinful  mortality.  They  hold 
the  keys  of  life  and  death.  They  set  forth  the  eternal  irre* 
concilable  difference  between  the  spirit  of  good  and  the  spirit 
of  evil. 

In  selecting  them  however,  to  place  them  at  the  head  of 
the  sermon  I  am  to  preach  to  you  on  this  occasion,  I  have 
not  been  influenced  by  any  vain  wish  of  displaying  the  whole 
fulness  of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  or  of  diving  into  the 
hidden  recesses  of  their  unfathomable  meaning.  Such  an 
attempt  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  I 
must  confine  myself.  Yet  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  general  bearii^s  of  the  subject,  marking  out  those 
parts  of  it  on  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enter.     Then, 
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after  such  a  rapid  glance  at  the  country  around,  we  may  set 
about  exploring  the  particular  spot,  to  which  it  has  seemed  to 
me  desirable  to  invite  your  attention. 

Thus  the  time  and  place  will  prevent  my  engaging  in  any 
systematic  investigation  of  the  duty  enjoined  in  these  words, 
— of  the  manner  in  which  that  duty,  branching  through  the 
whole  tree  of  life,  is  to  be  fulfilled, — or  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  institute  any  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  that  life,  which  we  are  exhorted  to  lose ; 
nor  may  we  try  to  follow  it,  so  far  as  human  eye  can,  into  the 
darkness  of  its  origin.  Still  less  can  we  allow  ourselves  to 
discuss  that  great  fundamental  problem  of  philosophy  as  well 
as  of  theology,  whether  that  self,  which  we  are  to  cast  away, 
be  the  primary  seminal  principle  of  our  being ;  or  whether  it 
be  not  rather  a  noxious  alien  graft,  which  has  been  inserted 
into  the  stock,  and  has  tainted  all  its  juices,  and  poisoned  all 
its  fruits  ;  whether  our  task  be,  with  the  help  of  God's  grace, 
to  free  the  soul  from  the  evil  spirit  which  has  taken  possession 
of  it ;  or  whether  the  soul  itself  be  so  thoroughly  depraved, 
so  essentially  corrupt,  that  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  fling- 
it  away  and  tread  it  under  foot.  Suffice  it  on  this  head  to 
remark,  that,  although  certain*  texts  of  Scripture  may  be  pickt 
out,  which,  when  torn  from  their  seat,  and  interpreted  by 
screwing  up  every  letter  to  its  utmost  meaning,  may  seem  to 
countenance  the  M anichean  notion,  that  man  comes  into  the 
world  in  the  image  and  as  the  child  of  the  devil,  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  directly  opposed  thereto.  If 
we  were  without  the  Bible, — if  we  had  nothing  more  than 
our  own  observation  of  mankind,  and  the  lessons  of  history,, 
to  guide  us, — then  indeed  it  might  be  made  a  question^ 
whether  the  evil  principle  or  the  good  be  the  original  essential 
one  in  human  nature ;  whether  that  nature  be  not  a  sort  of 
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'border-land  betweeii  the  two,  where  both  have  spent  their 
'Strength,  and  can  only  exert  a  negative  neutralizing  influence ; 
or  whether  what  seems  better  in  man  be  in  truth  anything 
more  than  a  happy  spark  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  oppo- 
site vices.  There  are  certain  theoretical  views  of  man,  which 
amount  pretty  nearly  to  this  :  and  without  the  help  of  reve- 
lation, it  may  be  that  the  falsehood  of  those  views  could  never 
Jbe  conclusively  exposed.  Volumes  upon  volumes  may  assail 
these  doctrines  with  little  effect :  but  there  is  one  volume, 
which  does  utterly  confound  them ;  and  that  is  the  Bible.  Its 
primary  declaration  concerning  man  is,  that  he  was  made  in 
the  imi^e  of  God.  This  truth  is  written  on  every  page :  and 
the  whole  is  a  history  of  God's  merciful  counsels  to  repair, 
renew,  and  perfect  this  image.  It  opens  with  a  picture  of 
that  state,  when  man  was  yet  innocent,  before  sin  broke  in 
and  laid  waste  his  heart.  It  speaks  of  sin,  not  as  springing 
up  in  the  first  instance  within  him,  from  the  spontaneous 
impulses  of  his  own  nature,— in  which  case  it  might  have 
seemed  hopeless  to  look  for  a  remedy, — but  as  infused  into 
him  from  without,  by  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  another.  So 
that,  according  to  the  account  given  of  man  in  the  Bible, 
he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  its  victim, — its  unreluctant 
indeed,  its  crouching,  too  often  its  willing  victim.  Hereby, 
what  on  the  former  supposition  must  have  been  almost 
desperate,  comes  more  within  the  compass  of  possibility.  We 
have  a  natural  capacity  of  freedom ;  and  if  any  kind  hand 
wiU  help  us  to  burst  our  chains,  or  will  burst  them  for  us,  we 
may  become  free.  We  have  an  original  aptness  for  purity ; 
find  if  any  gracious  friend  will  offer  us  the  means  of  washing 
away  our  pollutions,  or  will  wash  them  away  for  us,  we  may 
become  pure.  Moreover,  throughout  the  Bible  Christ  is 
represented,  not  as  a  Usurper,  who  came  into  the  world  to 
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dethrone  its  rightful  king,  but  as  tiie  rightful  King,  who  came 
to  drive  out  the  usurper.  By  nature  therefore  we  are 
Christ's  liege  subjects,  how  far  soever  by  sin  we  may  have 
become  the  slaves  of  Satan. 

But  time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  explore  the  grounds  of 
the  precept  in  the  text,  or  of  the  corresponding  duty,  which 
the  Gospel  first  brought  out  into  full  light.  And  as  I  cannot 
trace  that  precept  downward  to  its  root,  neither  shall  I 
attempt  to  trace  it  upward,  through  the  endless  ramifications 
of  blessiE^  that  have  sprung  out  of  it.  For  checkt  and 
blighted  as  it  has  been,  uncongenial  and  hostile  as  have  been 
the  elements  it  has  had  to  struggle  with  and  to  assimilate,  it 
has  grown  up,  and  spread  itself  abroad  ;  and  its  branches  have 
reacht  to  the  heavens ;  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
found  shelter  beneath  them.  On  this  theme  also  the  time 
wiU  not  permit  me  to  enlarge.  Yet  there  could  hardly  be 
a  more  appropriate  meditation  on  a  day  when  we  are  met 
together  to  offer  up  our  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God  for 
the  manifold  blessings  which  we  enjoy;  and  when  we  are 
wont  to  warm  and  brighten  our  hearts,  by  contemplating  those 
burning  and  shining  lights  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  set  up 
for  His  glory  in  the  golden  candlestick  of  this  our  beloved 
College.  For  to  what  do  we  owe  our  blessings  ?  and  what 
is  the  feature  in  the  character  of  our  benefactors  for  which  we 
feel  especiaUy  grateful  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  ? 
Whatsoever  they  did  for  their  own  sakes,  we  neither  pay  nor 
owe  them  thanks  for.  But  whenever  we  believe  that  they 
acted,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  ours, — that  they  re- 
joiced to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  sake  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  truth, — 
that  they  were  willing  and  glad  to  burn  away,  if  so  be  they 
might  glorify  God,  and  give  light  to  man, — ^we  esteem  and 
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honour  and  love  them.  If  they  still  live  in  our  memories  and 
affections,  if  they  have  earned  an  enduring  life,  it  is  on  account 
of  those  very  actions  in  which  they  shewed  their  readiness  to 
lose  their  life* 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  beyond  the  walls  of  this  our  conse- 
crated home.  Look  whither  we  may,  if  we  have  an  eye' for 
truth,  we  shall  everywhere  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  has  been  God's  chosen  angel  for  distributing  His 
blessings  to  mankind.  To  this  spirit  we  are  indebted  for 
our  chief  temporal,  and  for  all  our  eternal  goods.  It  is 
to  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice, —  to  those  who  have  been 
animated  and  actuated  by  it,  in  various  modes  and  degrees, 
often  indeed  but  faintly,  often  merely  at  intervals  and  by 
starts,  but  sometimes  with  the  pervading  energy  of  its  life- 
giving,  soul-redeeming  power, — ^that  we  owe  all  we  have, 
and  all  we  are,  our  very  name  and  freedom  as  Englishmen, 
all  that  is  sound  and  precious  in  our  constitution,  the  light 
of  civilization,  and  the  knowledge  of  truth.  All  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind,  all  who  have  done  good  in  their 
generation,  all  who  have  cast  the  seeds  of  good  beside  the 
waters  of  futurity,  heroes  and  patriots  and  sages  and  con- 
fessors and  prophets  and  apostles,  all  have  been  moved  by 
the  selfsame  spirit,  all  have  wrought  in  the  selfsame  spirit ; 
and  the  good  they  have  effected,  so  far  as  it  was  their  doing, 
so  far  as  it  resulted  from  their  will  and  purpose,  has  been  in 
proportion  to  the  power  and  entireness  with  which  that 
spirit  possest  them. 

In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  that  every 
good  gift  Cometh.  Nothing  can  be  vainer,  nothing  can 
be  falser,  no  doctrine  can  be  more  pernicious  at  once  to 
the  head  and  the  heart,  than  that  pseudo -philosophy  which 
asserts  that  it  is  by  a  well-regulated  and  enlightened  selfish- 
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ness»  that  the  interests  of  mankind  are  promoted.  An 
enlightened,  well-regulated  selfishness  !  Selfishness  is  ab- 
horrent of  all  light,  is  the  antagonist  of  all  rule*  The  only 
way  in  which  selfishness  can  promote  good,,  is  by  an  act 
of  temporary  suicide,  by  aping  selfsacrifice,  and  bowing  to 
the  restraints  which  the  law  of  selfsacrifice  imposes.  When 
ranging  freely,  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  impulses,  selfishness 
is  the  destroyer  of  confidence,  the  dissolver  of  union,  the 
underminer  of  peace ;  it  poisons  friendship ;  it  blasts  love  ; 
its  course  is  ruin;  its  end  is  death.  Indeed  its  whole 
life  is  nothing  else  than  a  ceaseless  never-dying  death, 
the  death  of  a  self-strangling  intellect,  and  of  a  self-devouring 
heart.  Nay,  if  selfishness  were  really  the  sole  mainspring  of 
our  nature,  no  such  things  as  confidence  and  union  and  peace 
and  friendship  and  love  could  ever  have  existed,  even  ii^ 
the  visions  of  the  most  fantastical  dreamer.  The  more 
we  know  of  history,  the  more  evident  it  becomes,  that» 
wherever  any  great,  any  real  good  has  been  accomplisht,. 
it  has  been  accomplisht  by  the  devotedness  of  Faith  and 
Hope  and  Love,  that  blessed  trinity  of  the  Christian  Graces. 
The  foe  whom  they  have  had  to  war  against,  and  who, 
though  now  and  then  vanquisht  for  a  moment,  has  soon 
braced  up  his  strength  again,  and  been  ready  to  renew 
the  conflict,  has  been  the  selfishness  of  man, — under  the 
various  forms  of  self-indulgence,  selfwill,  selfworship,  self- 
opinion,  with  their  long  train  of  moral  and  intellectual 
vices.  The  struggle  has  been  hard  and  obstinate  :  but 
they  who  have  had  God  on  their  side  could  not  fail  of 
gaining  ground  on  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  by  the  spirit  of 
selfishness  that  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  has  been  maimed 
and  enfeebled  and  hemmed  in  and  retarded,  so  as  to  have 
been  prevented  hitherto  from  accomplishing  its   ordaine^ 
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task  :  and  could  the  spirit  of  selfishness  be  cast  out  once 
for  all  from  its  seat  in  man's  heart,  the  whole  empire 
of  sin  would  crumble  instantaneously  away,  Satan  would 
lose  his  hold  upon  mankind,  and  the  knowledge  and  the 
love  of  God  would  cover  and  fill  the  earth. 

And  yet, — O  shame  and  woe  that  we  should  have  to 
confess  it ! — the  preachers  of  God's  word  and  the  ministers 
of  Christ  have  many  of  them  for  some  time  past  formed 
an  unhallowed  alliance  with  the  children  of  Belial.  The 
philosophy,  which  maintains  that  all  morality,  if  turned 
inside  out,  is  nothing  else  than  an  enlightened  and  well- 
regulated  selfishness,  and  that  this  is  the  only  principle 
powerful  enough  to  make  men  live  and  act  as  they  ought, 
—the  philosophy  which  asserts  that  whatsoever  is  to  give 
warmth  or  light  here  on  earth  must  be  drawn  from  this 
black  coalmine, — is  taught  in  our  schools,  is  proclaimed 
from  our  pulpits.  The  sheep  have,  as  it  were,  put  on 
the  wolf's  clothing,  under  a  notion  that  by  so  doing  they 
shall  succeed  better  in  drawing  the  lambs  into  Christ's 
fold.  In  open  defiance  of  our  Saviour's  declaration, — a 
declaration  which,  on  account  of  its  paramount  importance, 
as  well  as  of  its  repugnance  to  all  our  pet  vices  and  pre- 
judices. He  has  repeated  under  manifold  forms,  over  and 
over  again,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, — in  despite  of  these 
words,  so  plain  that  they  cannot  be  glost  over,  so  strong 
that  they  cannot  be  distorted,  many  of  our  brethren,  and 
some  at  least  among  them,  it  may  not  be  doubted,  good 
and  pious  men,  have  allowed  their  understandings  to  be  so 
entrapt  in  the  snares  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  so  dazzled  by 
a  specious  show  of  order  and  simplicity,  as  flatly  to  contradict 
the  doctrine  of  our  text,  by  attempting  to  combine  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  with  that  principle,  nay,  to  deduce 
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their  obligatoriness  from  that  principle,  which  is  the  prime 
source  of  evil,  the  origmal  parent  of  sin, — that  principle 
which  first  led  the  creature  to  sever  himself  from  the  Creator, 
to  set  up  the  idol  of  his  own  will  apart  from  and  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  and  which  has  ever  since 
been  keeping  open  and  widening  the  breach,  and  thwarting 
every  eiffort  to  close  it.  They  have  dreamt  of  strengthening 
the  building,  by  cementing  it  with  this  universal  solvent : 
and  instead  of  the  foundation  of  selfsacrifice,  which  Christ 
laid,  they  would  found  it  on  the  quicksands  of  selfishness, 
which  swallow  up  whatever  comes  near  them,  restless  and 
ravenous  and  barren  as  the  jaws  of  hell.  Of  those  who 
hold  these  false  doctrines  I  speak  not,  nor  presume  to 
censure  them.  As  sad  experience  both  of  ourselves  and 
of  the  world  compells  us  to  acknowledge,  that  there  may 
be  light  in  the  head,  and  yet  that  the  heart  may  be 
wallowing  in  darkness  ;  so  on  the  other  hand  is  it  a  comfort 
to  feel  assured  that  errours  in  the  head  by  no  means  imply 
a  corresponding  want  of  rectitude  in  the  heart.  Among  the 
advocates  of  an  errour,  especially  when  it  has  gained  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion,  many  may  be  excusable  and 
wellmeaning,  even  where  the  errour  itself  is  of  a  heinous 
and  noxious  cast.  Doubtless  some  men  have  conceived  that 
they  were  doing  service  to  Christianity,  while  they  were 
yoking  its  divine  morality  in  incongruous  fellowship  with 
a  baser  form  of  Epicurean  ethics,  and  thus  were  elevating 
a  system,  which  the  wise  and  good  among  the  heathens 
deemed  too  bad  for  earth,  by  a  kind  of  apotheosis  to 
heaven, — an  apotheosis  which,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
imperial  Rome,  deified  what  was  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
Let  those  who  hold  this  belief  in  innocence  and  sincerity 
be  free  from  blame.     But  let  all  who  love  the  truth,  as  it  is 
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in  Christ  Jesus, — who  behold  it  set  forth  in  His  words  and 
in  His  life«  and  who«  so  beholding  it,  love  it, — unite  to  cast 
out  such  doctrines  from  the  sanctuary.  We  fear  not  to  face 
them,  when  they  come  against  us  as  foes :  but  we  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  deal  with  them,  when  they  are  allowed  to  creep 
in  amongst  us  in  the  guise  of  friends.  Let  them  be  cast 
out.  Let  not  this  University,  whose  noble  oiSce  it  is  to 
train  the  youth  of  England  for  the  generous,  magnanimous. 
Christian  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  of  civil,  domestic,  and 
religious  life, — let  not  this  University,  let  not  this  College, 
which  God  has  honoured  with  a  charge  of  such  trust  and 
dignity,  forfeit  her  Christian  character,  by  encouraging  any 
one  to  believe  that  morality  is  selfishness  in  disguise,  or  that 
there  can  be  any  alliance,  that  there  can  be  anything  but 
utter  hostility  between  them.  Let  us  be  earnest  and  diligent 
in  declaring,  unfolding,  and  enforcing,  the  idea  of  right,  the 
idea  of  duty,  the  idea  of  selfsacrifice.  This  is  what  our 
students  want, — this  is  what  they  should  bear  with  them 
from  hence, — principles,  sound  living  principles  of  high- 
minded  far-reaching  truth,  such  as  may  be  a  light  to  their 
understandings,  and  strength  to  their  hearts,  amid  the 
tumultuous  pressure  of  interests,  and  the  chaotic  fluctuation 
of  opinions,  which  they  will  have  to  contend  against  in  the 
world.  He  who  was  the  meekest  among  the  sons  of  men, 
was  moved  to  an  indignant  exertion  of  His  kingly  authority, 
when  He  saw  the  cattledealers  and  the  moneychangers  in 
His  Father's  temple.  Yet  their  conduct  was  hardly  so 
profane,  so  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  as  that 
belying  of  Christ,  and  falsifying  of  His  word,  which  debases 
morality  into  a  matter  of  barter,  a  prudential  adjustment  of 
profit  and  loss,  turning  the  house  of  Faith  and  Hope  and 
Love  into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  preaching  the  creed  of 
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Mammon  under  the  mask  of  the  Gospel.     Again  I  say,  let 
such  doctrines  be  cast  out. 

But  selfsacrifice  is  not  merely  a  duty  which  God  has  im- 
posed upon  man  :  nor  is  it  by  the  selfsacrifice  of  man  alone 
that  God  worketh  good.  The  voice  which  commanded  man 
to  sacrifice  his  life,  was  in  fact  only  commanding  him  to 
renew  and  perfect  that  image  of  God,  in  which  he  was 
created.  For  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  is  the  spirit  of  God 
Himself.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  that  which  has  been  re- 
vealed to  us  as  most  godlike  in  the  Godhead.  It  is  one  and 
the  same  with  that  spirit  of  Love,  which  the  beloved 
disciple, — he  who  anK)ng  all  the  sons  of  men  bears  the  most 
glorious  title,  he  who  was  admitted  to  the  clearest  insight  into 
the  Divine  Nature  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  holiness,  he  who 
was  taken  into  the  most  intimate  communion  with  that 
Nature,  and  rested  upon  its  bosom  while  it  dwelt  upon  earth, 
and  whose  soul  thereby  became  so  impregnated  with  love, 
that  he  could  not  open  his  lips,  but  words  of  love  streamed 
forth, — has  declared  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  God.  Yea, 
the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  is  common  to  every  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity :  in  the  work  of  selfsacrifice  every  person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  taketh  part.  That  spirit  was  manifested 
in  the  work  of  Creation,  when  God  willed  that  out  of  the 
omnipotent  depths  of  His  Wisdom  the  worlds  and  all  their 
inhabitants  should  spring.  That  spirit  is  manifested  in  His 
continual  support  and  sustenance  and  overruling  guardian- 
ship of  everything  that  He  has  created ;  cares,  which  the 
pride  of  human  Reason,  transferring  its  own  frozen  selfcom- 
placency  to  the  Deity,  and  building  up  its  God  out  of 
negations, — substituting  the  vacuum  of  infinite  nonentity  for 
the  fulness  of  infinite  life,  and  the  barrenness  of  infinite 
indifference  for  the  riches  of  infinite  love, — has  pronounced 
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to  be  unworthy  of  the  Almighty.  The  same  spirit  has  been 
manifested  under  a  still  more  exemplary  form  in  the  work 
of  Redemption  ;  when  the  Onlybegotten  of  the  Father 
emptied  Himself  of  His  Divinity,  to  put  on  the  infirmities 
of  humanity,  and  humbled  Himself  for  our  sakes  to  the 
lowest  deep  of  earthly  humiliation  ;  and  when  the  Justice 
of  God  was  won  by  the  selfsacrifice  of  His  Love  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  itself.  So  too  is  the  same  spirit  manifested  in 
the  infinite  condescension,  the  patient  ministerings  of  the 
Comforter;  who,  descending  on  man  in  the  form  of  the 
emblem  of  peace,  waiteth  by  him,  and  is  constantly  and 
instantly  holding  out  the  assurance  and  the  means  of  bless- 
edness, and  who  will  hardly  be  offended  or  wearied,  but 
abideth  faithfully  until  the  end,  if  so  be  that  a  soul  may  be 
rescued  thereby  from  perdition. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  granted  that  our  Lord's  declaration* 
in  its  naked  absolute  majesty,  is  one  of  the  foremost  among 
those  great  Christian  paradoxes,  which  to  the  proud  of  this 
world  are  stumblingblocks,  and  to  the  wise  of  this  world 
foolishness  ;  while  to  those  who  are  called,  and  who,  listen- 
ing to  their  call,  have  learnt  to  mortify  this  selfish  pride, 
and  to  pierce  through  the  mists  of  this  selfish  wisdom,  they 
are  among  the  clearest  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  Yet  why  should  it  be  a  paradox  ?  except 
that  it  shames  our  selfconceit,  and  that  it  would  root  out 
that  whole  tribe  of  vices,  which  spring  from  self-indulgence. 
Dazzling  as  the  light  of  this  great  law  may  be,  when  we 
fix  our  eyes  straight  upon  it,  that  light  has  risen  upon  us 
by  degrees,  and  approaches  us  through  an  atmosphere  which 
adapts  it  to  our  perceptive  organs.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  text  at  variance  with  our  reason  ;  provided  that  our 
reason  has  been  taught  to  recognize  how  a  union  of  opposite^ 
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is  involved  in  every  spiritual  idea.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
text,  but  what  is  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  our  instinctive 
feelings,  and  by  the  whole  course  of  nature,  especially  the 
nature  of  man.  If  we  only  look  around  us,  and  into  our 
own  hearts,  with  patient  and  observant  thought, — if  we 
make  a  right  use  of  our  various  means  for  storing  our  minds 
with  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  and  ways, — we  shall 
discern  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  principles 
which  pervade  the  manifold  dispensations  of  God's  power 
and  providence,  are  the  same ;  even  as  the  laws  of  matter 
to  which  any  one  system  is  subjected,  are  the  same  which 
regulate  every  other  system  ;  even  as  there  is  an  agreement, 
a  concord,  a  symphonious  symmetry,  in  the  motions  of  ail 
the  stars,  as  they  glide  along  their  heavenly  paths  in  the 
choral  dance  of  the  universe.  In  every  order  of  creatures, 
along  with  infinite  variety,  we  find  perfect  harmony  and 
unity.  A  like  harmony  runs  through  all  the  difierent  orders 
of  creatures ;  and  they  too  are  bound  together  by  an  ultimate 
central  unity.  Nor  does  the  unity  stop  here.  The  material 
world  and  the  spiritual  are  not  independent,  unconnected, 
insulated,  the  one  from  the  other.  On  the  contrary  there  is 
a  beautiful  correspondence  between  the  temporal  things 
which  are  seen,  and  the  eternal  things  which  are  not  seen ;  a 
correspondence  like  that  between  the  body  and  the  soul, — 
like  it  even  in  this,  that,  while  the  outward  manifestations 
and  symbols  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  perishable,  the  laws 
themselves  are  enduring.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that,  as 
the  Understanding  feels  the  utmost  confidence  in  recognizing 
its  own  forms  in  the  outward  world,  so  does  the  Imagination 
feel  a  like  confidence  in  recognizing  those  ideas  there,  which 
rise  out  of  the  fontal  depths  of  the  Reason,  to  be  embodied 
and  clothed  by  its  fostering  hand.     How  vividly,  for  instance. 
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are  deep  truths  often  exprest  in  parabolic  teaching,  above 
all  in  the  parables  of  our  Lord !  In  a  true  parable  the 
connexion  between  the  sign  and  the  truth  signified  is  not 
arbitrary  and  fanciful,  not  outward,  but  inward.  They  are 
the  blossoms  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  the  life  of  the 
tree  is  in  them.  The  sign  expresses  the  operation  of  a 
law  or  principle  analogous  to  the  truth  which  it  is  meant 
to  enforce.  The  belief  in  such  a  kindred,  such  a  family 
likeness,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  between  earth  and  heaven  has 
in  all  ages  been  cherisht  by  those  who  have  striven  to  look 
through  the  film  of  the  senses.  They  have  rejoiced,  when 
in  a  flower  or  an  insect  they  could  perceive  the  symbol  of 
something  higher  and  more  lasting  :  they  have  tried  to 
read  the  ways  of  destiny  in  the  stars  :  and  it  has  been  held 
a  rich  reward  for  years  of  toil,  to  detect  some  new  evidence 
of  intelligent  working  in  the  forms  and  phases  of  matter. 
Others  have  delighted  in  tracing  the  harmony  between  the 
light  of  nature  and  the  light  of  grace,  between  that  which 
we  may  deduce  from  the  contemplation  of  the  visible 
world,  and  that  which  has  been  delivered  to  us  by  the  oracles 
of  God.  At  times,  it  is  true,  such  speculations  have  ended 
in  fantastical  and  unprofitable  mysticism ;  when  the  provinces 
and  ofiices  of  our  several  faculties  have  been  confounded  ; 
when  the  Imagination  has  overlaid  the  Senses,  and  only 
saw  its  own  fictions  in  their  presentments ;  and  when  the 
Understanding  has  argued  and  drawn  inferences  from  these 
fictions,  as  though  they  were  the  results  of  actual  observa- 
tion. That  such  views  however  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  practical  judgement,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
sobriety  of  thought,  we  see  in  the  celebrated  work  of  one 
of  our  profoundest  divines,  a  work  preeminent  for  its  good 
sense,  and  its  good   faith,   united   to   earnest   piety :   and 
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many  a  thoughtful  believer  has  had,  and  many  hereafter 
will  have,  the  deepest  of  all  motives  for  gratitude  to  the 
teacher  who  compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  Analogy  of 
Religion  Natural  and  Revealed  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature. 

Now  this  analogy,  conspicuously  as  in  the  treatise  just 
referred  to  it  has  been  shewn  to  prevail  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian  faith,  is 
assuredly  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  truth  declared  in  our 
text.  Singular  and  startling  as  the  command,  declaring 
that  we  must  lose  our  life,  in  order  to  save  it,  appears  to 
the  understanding,  when  judging  from  a  first-sight  aspect 
of  things,  there  is  an  echo  in  the  human  heart,  which 
welcomes  and  responds  to  it:  and  dim  sounds  were  heard 
to  issue  from  that  heart,  which  announced  it  with  a  voice  of 
prophecy,  long  before  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Him, 
who  was  its  great  exemplar  and  fulfiUer.  Hardly  any  form 
of  religion,  however  debased  and  unholy,  has  gained  a 
footing  among  mankind,  in  which  the  duty  of  selfdenial,  of 
self-mortification,  of  selfsacrifice,  has  not  been  inculcated 
under  one  form  or  other.  For  man  has  ever  been  con- 
scious that  there  was  something  about  him, —  however 
mistaken  he  might  be  as  to  what  it  was,^-of  which  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  rid  himself,  before  he  could  become 
acceptable  to  God.  Some  kind  of  purificatory  expiatory 
ceremony  has  ever  been  accounted  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  religious  worship.  Under  a  feeling  of  this  sort 
many  benighted  victims  of  superstition  have  mangled  and 
maimed  their  limbs,  as  if  the  body  were  the  self  which  it 
behoves  us  to  lose ;  while  others  have  forsaken  the  world,  and 
immerst  themselves  in  the  dreary  abstraction  of  eremitical 
meditations,  as  if  the  heart  with  its   social  affections  were 
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the  self  which  we  are  to  lose.  Alas !  they  discerned  not 
the  nature  of  the  life  .which  they  were  to  lose ;  and  therefore 
they  were  unable  to  find  life.  Unknowing,  and  unwilling 
to  suspect,  that  it  is  the  carnal  mind,  the  carnal  selfish  will, 
which  is  enmity  against  God,  and  which  turns  our  senses 
and  our  afiections  into  abominations,  by  degrading  them 
into  the  slavish  instruments  of  self-indulgence,  men  have 
ever  been  eager  to  throw  off  the  burthen  of  blame  from  that 
carnal  mind  and  carnal  will,  upon  the  body  and  the  affec- 
tions. They  have  heapt  every  opprobrious  epithet  upon 
that  body  which  may  become  and  ought  to  become  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — upon  those  affections,  by  which 
nature  draws  us,  as  by  the  light  of  a  parent's  smile,  to 
discharge  our  task  of  duty  in  the  various  relations  we  are 
placed  in.  They  have  not  seldom  brought  themselves  to 
rack  the  one,  and  to  starve  the  other,  so  they  might 
but  be  allowed  to  keep  their  carnal  will  inviolate.  Indeed 
in  many  cases  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  has  rather 
tended  to  puff  up  the  spirit :  and  they  who  have  cut  off 
every  other  avenue  of  love,  have  been  fain  to  fill  up  the 
void  by  doting  on  their  own  hardheartedness.  Still  in 
their  conduct  they  have  evinced  their  consciousness  that 
they  had  a  life  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  lose; 
widely  and  grievously  as  they  erred  with  regard  to  the 
method  whereby  such  a  loss  is  to  be  turned  to  our  great 
and  endless  gain. 

Our  Lord's  declaration  may  be  understood  in  a  twofold 
sense ;  and  in  both  it  is  equally  true.  In  the  first  place 
the  whole  body  of  sin  is  to  be  destroyed.  The  subnatural 
man,  wherewith  the  natural  man  ever  since  the  Fall  has 
been  clothed  upon,  must  be  stript  off,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  be  clothed   upon  with   the  supernatural  man,   Christ 
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Jesus.  The  caterpillar  must  cast  his  slough,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  unfold  his  wings.  In  the  next  place,  after 
this  destruction  of  the  body  of  sin,  this  deliverance  from 
it  has  been  effected,  our  purified  body  is  to  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  be  united 
to  it  as  a  member  thereof,  fulfilling  all  its  functions  after 
its  kind,  not  however  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ's  body,  and  of  all  the  other  members  of  Christ's 
body,  that  is,  of  all  our  brethren  in  Christ.  Of  these  two 
acts, — if  they  are  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  act, — the  former  must  to  outward  appearance 
precede  the  last.  We  must  die  to  the  world,  we  must  die 
to  sin,  we  must  die  to  self,  before  we  can  rise  again  and 
live  in  Christ.  But  the  latter  act  will  be  coincident  and 
coinstantaneous  with  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the 
former.  For  when  the  love  of  self  has  been  wholly  abolisht, 
what  is  there  by  which  and  in  which  and  for  which  we 
can  live,  except  the  love  of  God  ?  or  what  can  hinder  the 
love  of  God  from  entering  in  and  taking  possession  of  the 
heart,  when  the  love  of  self,  which  had  held  it  in  thrall,  has 
been  driven  out  for  ever,  when  the  walls  which  encompast 
it,  the  mudwalls  wherewith  it  had  fenced  itself  in,  have 
been  razed  to  the  ground?  Perhaps  however  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  later  of  the  two  acts,  may  usually  in  fact 
be  the  earlier.  Perhaps  the  walls  may  be  so  thick,  their 
foundations  may  lie  so  deep,  that  they  will  not  give  way, 
except  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  borne  before  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord.  Perhaps  it  is  only  on  the  entrance  of  that 
Ark,  that  the  Dagon  we  are  wont  to  worship  will  start 
from  its  throne  and  fall  prostrate.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
nothing  mighty  enough  to  expel  the  love  of  self,  except 
the   love  of  God.     When   any   selfish   feeling  leads  us  to 
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sweep  and  garnish  the  heart,  it  remains  empty.  There  is 
a  wonderful  depth  of  meaning  in  that  word  in  the  parable : 
selfishness  is  emptiness :  and  a  heart  that  has  been  swept 
and  gamisht  by  selfishness,  will  soon  be  occupied  by  worse 
spirits  than  before.  Nay  further,  must  not  the  love  of  God 
descend  upon  us  from  above  ?  Surely  it  cannot  spring  up 
within  us,  as  a  natural  growth  of  the  heart.  Even  though 
we  should  be  able  to  slay  the  victim,  and  to  lay  it  upon  the 
altar,  and  should  pour  water  upon  it  and  around  it,  to  keep 
it  from  the  approach  of  any  earthly  flame, — and  none  but 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  can  do  this, — still  after  all  we 
should  have  to  wait  till  the  fire  fell  from  heaven  to  consume 
it.  Our  whole  frame  is  so  disordered,  that,  without  the  aid 
of  a  wise  physician,  there  is  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
become  capable  of  healthy  action,  of  fulfilling  our  part 
as  members  of  Christ's  body.  At  present  that  which  ought 
to  be  Christ's  body,  the  body  corporate  of  mankind,  is 
wholly  out  of  joint,  and  stricken  with  an  almost  universal 
palsy.  The  members  for  the  most  part,  instead  of  helping, 
war  against  one  another:  each  strives  to  live  and  to  act 
solely  for  its  own  sake.  The  eye  will  not  minister  to  the 
ear,  nor  the  ear  to  the  eye.  The  hands  rob  each  other. 
The  heart  is  loth  to  pour  forth  its  blood.  Every  limb  is 
impeding  the  circulation,  that  it  may  keep  all  it  can  to 
itself ;  although,  by  a  righteous  judgement,  it  is  itself  the 
greatest  suflferer  thereby  :  for  pain  loves  to  prey  on  the  full, 
rather  than  on  the  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
member  is  restored  to  its  soundness,  it  falls  back  into  its 
state  of  subordination  to  the  whole  body :  it  no  longer 
feels  itself :  it  allows,  and  forwards,  and  is  happy  in  being 
a  channel  for  the  circulation :  it  withdraws  nothing  for 
itself,   except  just  so  much  as  is  needful   for  enabling  it 
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to  perform  its  task  for  the  benefit  of  its  brethren.  And 
thus  there  is  no  schism  in  the  body,  the  members  having  care, 
not  each  for  itself,  but  each  for  another » 

My  purpose  was  to  give  an  illustration  of  my  noeaning ; 
and  the  illustration  has  become  an  instance  of  the  very 
analogy  I  was  speaking  of.  The  same  comparison,  you  will 
all  remember,  is  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  is 
enforcing  the  duties  of  brotherly  love  and  selfsacrifice  :  and 
it  may  serve  conversely  to  shew,  that  the  law,  which  we  are 
admonisht  in  the  text  ought  to  prevail  in  the  moral  world, 
does  actually  prevail  in  the  natural  world.  In  like  manner 
every  order  of  beings,  of  living  things,  and  even  of  things 
without  life,  bears  witness  to  the  same  great  truth,  and  obeys 
the  all-embracing  command  of  love;  which  our  Lord  on 
another  occasion  expresses  in  words  of  a  like  import,  that 
whosoever  will  be  great  must  minister  to  others.  The  elements, 
which  have  no  life,  exist  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  sake 
of  ministering  nourishment  and  support  to  the  countless 
hosts  and  orders  of  creatures  that  live  upon  them  and  by 
them  and  in  them.  The  sun  ministers  to  the  earth,  and  to 
all  her  sister  planets,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and 
century  after  century :  and  in  him  we  may  see  how  a  being, 
whose  essence  is  purified,  even  as  light  is  pure,  may  be  cease- 
lessly pouring  forth  his  life  for  the  good  of  others,  and  yet  by 
that  very  act  preserving  his  life,  and  crowning  it  with  joy  and 
with  glory.  The  earth  ministers  to  everything  that  the  life- 
giving  Word  has  called  out  of  her  womb :  and  she  too  only 
seems  to  rejoice  when  she  can  minister  abundantly  to  many : 
the  more  she  ministers  to,  the  more  she  rejoices :  when  there 
are  none,  she  is  desolate  and  forlorn.  Nor  does  the  vegetable 
world  exist  for  its  own  sake,  but  mainly  to  minister  to  the 
animal  world.    Here  however  a  new  class  of  duties  come  in  ; 
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and  they  also  are  duties  of  selfsacrifice.  To  the  end  that  the 
ministering  of  the  vegetable  worid  to  the  animal  world  may 
not  be  interrupted,  it  has  to  provide  for  its  own  reproduction; 
and  in  order  to  live  again  in  its  offspring,  it  loses  its  own  life. 
Verily,  verily,  says  our  Saviour,  when  enforcing  this  very 
law,  and  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  He  Himself 
was  to  fulfill  it,  and  to  be  glorified  by  so  doing, — when 
declaring  how  He  was  to  be  lifted  up,  and  thereby  to  dnxw  all 
men  unto  Him, — Verily,  verily,  except  a  com  of  wheat  shall 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  It  is  in  discharging  these  its  tasks 
of  selfsacrifice,  in  ministering  to  those  to  whom  it  is  appointed 
to  minister,  that  the  vegetable  world  puts  for  thits  powers  of 
beauty,  to  shew  its  joy  and  thankfulness  for  the  privilege  it 
has  received.  Its  flowers  and  fruit  are  not  borne  for  osten- 
tation. The  flower  is  the  beautiful  nest  in  which  the  plant 
cradles  its  young,  lulling  them  with  odours,  and  feeding  them 
with  honey :  while  the  fruit  withers  and  rots,  unless  some 
living  creature  comes  to  be  nourisht  thereby.  If  the  general 
character  of  the  animal  world  be  not  equally  innocent  and 
beneficent, — if,  as  standing  nearer  to  mankind,  they  seem  to 
have  partaken  more  in  that  depravation  which  sin  brought 
upon  mankind, — if  those  more  especially,  which  cannot  rise 
above  the  earth,  may  be  thought  to  have  suffered  from  the 
contagion  of  that  curse  under  which  the  earth  was  laid, — still 
even  here  we  find  manifold  examples  of  like  selfsacrificing 
ministrations,  in  the  powerful  instincts  of  maternal  affection, 
and  in  the  subserviency  of  so  many  animals  in  divers  ways  to 
the  weUbeing  of  man.  Those  animals  too,  which  minister 
the  most  to  that  weUbeing,  are  deservedly  accounted  the 
noblest.  This  is  not  a  delusive  prejudice,  converting  a  sub- 
'jective  into  an  objective  preference,  and  following  the  blind 
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dictates  of  our  affectioDS,  which  are  wont  to  assume  that 
whatever  is  dear  to  them  must  have  a  peculiar  worth  in  itself. 
The  words  of  our  Saviour  just^  referred  to,  which  declare 
wherein  true  greatness  lies,  prove  that  our  preference  is  well- 
founded.  Moreover  what  is  that  wild  godless  opinion,  into 
which  Philosophy,  in  its  blindfold  course,  has  now  and  then 
plunged,  and  which  represents  Nature  as  a  huge  self-devouring 
monster,  wherein  all  orders  of  being  are  constantly  preying 
on  each  other  ?  what  is  it,  except  the  inversion  of  that  divine 
truth,  that  all  created  things  exist,  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  for  each  other?  He  who  quoted  Scripture,  with  the 
purpose  of  ensnaring  the  Lord  of  life,  is  never  vainer  of  his 
craft,  than  when  he  can  put  the  interpretation  of  the  fiend  on 
the  counsels  and  ordinances  of  the  Most  Holy.  Whereas 
this  one  conviction,  that  all  things  exist  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  each  other,  were  it  to  become  a  living  principle  of  thought 
in  our  minds,  would  enable  us  to  solve  many  of  the  dii&culties, 
which  puzzle  and  startle  us  the  most  in  the  aspect  of  the 
world.  And  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  as  such,  as  all  working 
together,  one  for  another,  that  God,  after  the  creation,  declared 
all  tilings  to  be  good. 

If  we  mount  from  the  lower  stages  in  the  scale  of  earthly 
creatures,  to  him  who  stands  at  the  summit,  and  who  was 
made  to  have  dominion  over  the  rest,  he  too,  we  find,  is  so 
framed,  that  in  all  his  relations,  and  in  every  part  of  his 
nature,  he  acknowledges  the  same  universal  law.  He  com- 
mands a  wider  prospect,  only  in  order  that  he  may  have 
a  wider  range  of  duty :  and  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  lord  of  all, 
he  is  likewise  to  minister  to  all.  Indeed  there  is  nothing 
within  his  sphere,  that  can  rightly  fulfill  its  destination,  and 
accomplish  the  good  it  was  appointed  to  accomplish, — the 
earth  will  not  yield  its  increase, — the  vegetable  world  will  not 
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bring  its  fruits  to  perfection, — no  animal  can  be  reclaimed 
from  its  wildness«  and  domesticated,  and  rendered  serviceable, 
and  elevated  from  a  minister  of  destruction  into  a  minister 
of  help, — without  human  labour  and  painstaking.  Nor  does 
this  doom  of  working  for  others  arise  from  the  Fall.  The 
labour  may  have  become  arduous  and  bitter,  and  may  meet 
with  scantier  returns  :  but  even  in  Eden  man  was  set  to  dress 
it  and  to  \eep  it :  and  that  which  renders  the  labour  bitter, 
that  which  makes  the  returns  so  scanty  and  unsatisfying,  is 
mostly  our  own  sloth  and  negligence  and  want  of  faith. 
Hereby  did  labour  become  a  curse.  In  a  sinless  state,  it 
would  be  a  pure  delight;  even  as  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
angels  to  fulfill  God's  commandments,  hearkening  to  the  voice 
of  His  word.  But  since  man,  in  his  fallen  and  selfish  state, 
would  not  have  been  led  by  spontaneous  impulses  of  affection 
toward  his  fellowcreatures  to  overcome  the  reluctance  which 
in  this  state  thwarts  all  exertion  for  the  good  of  others,  he  is 
constrained  thereto  by  imperious  wants  and  necessities.  So 
impotent  is  selfishness,  so  totally  does  it  jar  against  the  whole 
order  of  the  universe,  that  it  can  hardly  exist  a  single  day 
without  divers  acts  of  selfsacrifice.  This  is  acknowledged  by 
the  selfish  system-motigers  themselves.  Only  in  their  deter- 
mination to  distort  and  sophisticate  the  truth,  and  to  make 
it  bend  to  that  falsehood  which  holds  their  hearts  in  its  chains, 
they  are  fain  to  ascribe  such  acts  of  selfsacrifice  to  a  more 
refined  and  farsighted  selfishness :  and  then,  making  use  of 
these  as  steppingstones,  by  an  extension  of  the  same  process, 
.  they  try  to  bring  all  other  acts  of  selfsacrifice  under  the  same 
denomination. 

Again,  on  turning  our  thoughts  toward  man's  social  rela- 
tions to  his  own  kind,  we  must  needs  perceive  that  he  is  so 
fashioned,  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  dependence  on  his 
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brethren,  and  of  continual  subservience  to  them.  He  cannot 
disfranchise  himself  from  society.  He  cannot  snap  the  innu- 
merable fibres  which  unite  him  to  his  fellowcreatures.  He 
cannot  say,  /  will  live  wholly  and  sblely/or  myself:  my  appe- 
tites shall  run  riot  whithersoever  they  choose:  my  will  shall 
have  its  ftdl  swing :  all  I  do  shall  be  to  glut  my  own  lusts  : 
not  a  limb  will  I  stir  for  another.  He  who  tried  to  run  riot 
in  this  way,  would  find  that  he  was  running  the  gantlet :  as 
his  hand  would  be  against  every  man,  every  man's  hand 
would  be  against  him.  In  casting  o£f  society,  he  would  make 
himself  an  outcast.  The  first  blast  of  such  a  thought  would 
blight  his  happiness  for  ever :  the  first  attempt  to  act  up  to 
it  would  be  his  deathwarrant.  Even  in  the  rudest  forms  of 
civil  society,  it  implies  and  necessitates  an  act  of  selfsacrifice 
on  the  part  of  all  who  come  within  its  pale.  Every  one  who 
enters  it  must  to  a  certain  extent  sacrifice  his  own  will,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  community,  as 
declared  in  its  laws.  The  ancient  apologue  was  far  more  than 
a  mere  fable :  it  could  not  have  quieted  the  Roman  insur- 
gents, except  by  the  irresistible  force  of  truth.  That  organic 
unity  of  the  human  body,  which  we  were  considering  just 
now, — the  interdependence  of  all  its  parts,  each  upon  all,  and 
all  upon  each, — that  communion  of  sympathy,  whereby  the 
slightest  harm  done  to  any  one  part  is  resented  in  a  moment 
through  the  whole  system, — that  readiness  of  ministration 
wherewith  every  member  immediately  imparts  and  distributes 
whatever  it  receives,  only  keeping  back  so  much  as  is  abso- 
lutely needful  for  itself, — all  this  would  belong  no  less  to  the 
body  politic,  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  and  when  all  its 
organs  were  sound  and  fuUgrown.  And  the  nearer  the  con- 
dition of  human  society  approaches  to  a  true  state  of  nature, 
— that  is,  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  complete  development 
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of  all  those  social  tendencies,  which  nature  has  implanted  in 
man, — the  more  imperative  will  be  the  call  on  every  individual 
member  of  a  state  to  devote  himself  body  and  heart  and  mind 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Much,  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  ere  such  an  end 
can  be  attained  to.     Indeed,  as  it  is  solely  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ  that  selfishness  can  ever  be  thoroughly  cast  out,  as 
Christ  alone  can  deliver  man  from  his  selfridden  state  of 
nature,  so  is  it  only  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  certain 
portions  of  it,  and  certain  bodies  belonging  to  it,  that  anything 
approaching  to  the  true  idea  of  a  community  has  ever  been 
realized.     Yet  even  at  present  the  right  of  a  state  on  sundry 
occasions  to  exact  the  selfsacrifice  of  its  citizens,  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  sacrifice  his  property,  and  even  his  life,  for  the 
state,  is  universally  recognized.     More  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  war ;  because  in  war  the  very  existence  of  the  state 
is  periled.     So  far  are  the  words  of  our  text  from  being  at 
variance  with  the  impulses  of  nature,  that,  long  before  they 
were  uttered,    and  among  those  who  have  never  heard  of 
them,  it  has  been  a  principle,  held   to  be  incontrovertible, 
that,  whenever  a  state  is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up 
arms,  all  its  members  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  be  ready 
to  risk  their  lives  for  it.  The  united  voice  of  aU  mankind  has 
declared,  that  whosoever  in  such  a  case  shall  seek  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  that  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall 
preserve  it.     This  is  not  a  lesson  that  we  have  learnt  from 
governments ;  as  those  would  insinuate,  who,  seeing  nothing 
in  themselves  but  falsehood  upon   falsehood,   can  discern 
nothing  out  of  themselves  except  jugglery  and  imposture,  and 
who  resolve  every  generous  and  every  pious  emotion  into 
a  fantasm  bred  by  statecraft  or  by  priestcraft.     Our  rulers 
have  not  drilled  this  belief  into  us,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
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willing  to  fight  for  them.  The  feeling  is  our  own.  It  is  the 
voice  of  our  better  nature,  heard  wherever  man  has  risen 
a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  :  nor 
can  it  be  stifled,  unless  in  those  who  fall  below  that  level. 
He  who  obeys  its  dictates  is  hdki  in  honour  :  he  who  shuns 
and  disregards  them  is  branded  with  shame.  So  has  it  ever 
been :  so  is  it  now :  and  God  grant  that  the  time  may  never 
come  when  this  shall  cease  to  be  so  ! 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  desire  of  honour  and 
the  fear  of  shame  have  been  the  motives  by  which  men 
have  been  spurred  to  venture  their  lives  in  behalf  of  their 
country ;  so  that  in  the  end  it  would  all  come  to  the  same 
thing,  and  this  again  would  be  merely  another  disguise 
of  selfishness.  For  why  have  all  nations  agreed  with  one 
accord  to  honour  such  acts  of  selfsacrifice,  and  to  scorn 
the  lover  of  his  life,  who  skulks  from  danger  to  preserve 
it  ?  except  from  the  inbred  feeling,  that  he  who  is  ready 
to  die  for  his  country  is  fulfilling  a  noble  duty«  and  that 
he  who  prizes  his  own  life  above  his  country  is  base  and 
despicable  and  selfish.  Nor  are  these  feelings  confined  to 
manhood,  to  those  who  may  earn  such  glory,  or  have  to 
endure  such  shame.  The  tenderest  and  gentlest  of  women, 
without  the  stimulating  pro^ct  of  military  enterprise  and 
renown,  without  anything  to  look  forward  to  but  loneliness 
and  a  separation  for  a  long  time,  perchance  for  ever,  from 
those  whom  they  held  dearest,  and  for  whom  they  them- 
selves would  gladly  have  braved  death,  have  never  been 
tardy  in  sending  forth  their  brothers  and  their  husbands 
and  their  sons,  to  offer  up  their  lives,  if  God  so  willed  it, 
on  the  altar  of  their  country.  Seldom  have  they  shrunk 
themselves  from  this  greatest  of  earthly  sacrifices.  Seldom 
have  they  held  back  those  who  were  summoned  away  to 
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battle.     Rather  have  they  prompted  them  and  urged  them 
on.     *H  raVi  ^  M,  rap.     Never,  if  the  sacrifice  has  been 
accepted,  have  they  wanted  consolation.     What  too  is  the 
real  origin  and  meaning  of  that  admiration,  which  women 
in  all  countries  have  entertained  for  courage  ?  of  their  con- 
tempt and  loathing   for   cowardice  ?      Is  not  this,   when 
traced  to  its  souroe,  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  voice 
of    nature    does    homage  to   selfsacrifice,   and  testifies  its 
abhorrence  of  selfishness,  and  gives  utterance  to  that  very 
law,   which  the   Lord  of   Nature  has  proclaimed  in  our 
text  ?     Some  persons  indeed  have  so  benumbed  their  hearts 
by   quaffing  the  potions  of   an  icy  philosophy,  that  they 
deride  such  feelings  as  mere  symptoms  of  female  vanity, 
and   set  about  accounting  for  the  reverence,  which  is  felt 
by   all  classes,  and  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  for  military 
glory,  by  I  know  not  what  medley  of  delusions.     They 
however,  who  have  read  nature  more  faithfully  and  clear- 
sightedly, know  that,  when  feelings  are  universal,  although 
they  may  be  exaggerated  and  corrupted  by  no  sl^t  ad* 
mixture  of  errour,  they  have  always  a  substantial  ground- 
work.    Characters  scratcht  in  the  sand  are  soon  obliterated  : 
when  they   last  from   age  to  age,  and  the  waters  of  time 
cannot  wash  them   away,   they  must   be   graven    on    the 
adamantine  rock  of  truth.     If  a  battle  be  deemed  a  glorious 
spectacle,  if  the  very  recital  of  it  makes  the  heart  beat  high, 
if   maidens   of   old   could   gaze   upon    tournaments   with 
pleasure,  if  combats  even  with  wild  beasts  have  not  been 
reprobated  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  that  the  soul  of  the  spec- 
tator or  hearer  on  such  occasions  is  filled  with  the  inspiring  idea 
of  valiant  selfsacrifice  and  heroic  selfdevotion.     At  least 
this  is  the  idea  which  presents  itself  to  better  and  more 
generous  minds :  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  how  far 
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the  same  idea  mingles  with  and  justifies  the  pleasure  of  the 
less  generous.  Nay,  the  same  idea,  however  grossly  per- 
verted, has  no  doubt  lent  its  aid  in  drawing  crowds  to  the 
prizefights,  by  which  our  country  has  been  so  much  dis- 
graced. In  them  however  we  sink  into  a  state,  which  it 
is  a  wrong  to  unreasoning  animals  to  term  brutal  ;  that 
courage,  which  ought  never  to  be  unsheathed,  except  for 
unselfish  purposes,  being  here  called  into  action  for  the 
meanest,  most  sordid  ends.  But  with  regard  to  the  admi- 
ration for  military  glory,  it  is  in  a  manner  sanctioned  and 
hallowed  by  the  name  wherewith  the  Almighty  has  vouch- 
safed to  be  called,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Not  that  carnage  and 
bloodshedding  can  ever  have  been  a  sight  wellpleasing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  All-merciful;  but  that  the  field  of  battle 
has  been  the  field  on  which,  more  almost  than  on  any  other, 
has  been  manifested  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  and  self- 
devotion.  And  that  war  is  practically  a  discipline  of  self- 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  of  selfcontroU,  we  perpetually  see  in 
domestic  life ;  in  which  hardly  any  class  of  men  shew  so 
much  gentleness,  so  much  forbearance^  are  so  regardless  of 
themselves,  and  so  considerate  toward  others,  as  those  whose 
hearts  have  glowed  when  the  trumpet  was  calling  them  to 
battle. 

Thus  in  the  universal  feelings  of  the  female  heart  we 
have  found  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  text.  And  as 
that  heart  will  not  readily  bestow  its  affection,  except  on 
him  whom  it  believes  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice;  while  every  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  seems 
to  kindle  it  at  once ;  so  by  the  like  spirit  in  womanhood 
is  the  heart  of  man  won  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
mightier  than  strength,  and  to  bow  down  submissively 
before  it.     Self-forgetfulness,  selfdevotion,  the  rejection  of. 
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or  rather  the  never  giving  entrance  to  thoughts  which  bear 
reference  to  self,  the  complete  absorption  of  the  soul  in 
fond  cares  and  anxious  watchfulness  for  the  happiness  of 
others* — these  are  graces  which  through  God's  exceeding 
bounty  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  in  greater  or  less 
excellence,  in  women ;  such  being  the  heavenly  armour  of 
selfsacrifice  wherewith  God  has  clothed  them  for  the  most 
sacred  and  momentous  of  earthly  duties,  the  duties  of  a 
mother.  Hence  is  a  mother  with  her  child  the  loveliest 
and  holiest  vision  that  rises  out  of  the  troubled  waters  of  our 
nature  :  and  hence  did  the  great  master  of  Christian  paint- 
ing, in  whom  the  spirit  of  beauty  became  incarnate,  delight 
to  represent  the  blessed  pair  under  every  aspect  of  tender 
communion,  making  it  the  high  aim  of  his  life  to  portray  the 
ineffable  graces,  the  meek  self-oblivion,  the  rapture  of  devoted 
love,  which  belong  to  a  Christian  mother.  But  in  proportion 
as  we  revere  the  sanctity  of  a  dutiful  and  pious  mother,  so 
on  the  other  hand  she  who  forgets  or  n^lects  her  infant,  who 
allows  any  worldly  pleasure,  any  selfish  pursuit,  to  draw  her 
away  from  it,  is  an  object  of  righteous  aversion.  In  France, 
it  is  notorious,  during  the  last  century,  the  ordinary  practice 
among  the  higher  ranks  was  for  mothers  to  abandon  their 
children  to  the  nurture  of  hirelings.  Had  this  been  the  only 
sin,  which  reekt  up  to  heaven  from  the  face  of  that  country, 
the  terrible  calamities  which  befell  it,  and  which  prest  with  < 
peculiar  weight  on  the  higher  ranks,  would  hardly  have  been 
too  severe  a  punishment  for  such  an  unnatural  dereliction  of 
duty.  Those  calamities  would  have  been,  and  in  fact  they 
were,  a  judicial  example,  engraven  on  the  gates  of  hell,  how 
they  who  would  save  their  lives  shall  lose  them,  how  they 
who  would  live  solely  for  themselves  will  ere  long  have  no 
selves  to  live  for.    Even  the  heathens  cry  shame  against  such 
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mothers.  For  they  too  knew  the  sanctity  of  the  maternal 
tie.  They  felt  that  the  woman  who  went  childless  to  her 
grave,  had  but  half  fulfiUed  that  task  of  selfsacrifice,  for 
which  she  was  sent  into  the  world  :  and  therefore,  as  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  bewailed  her  virginity,  so  did  the  maidens  of 
ancient  Greece  mourn  over  their  being  wedded  to  Hades. 
That  they  recognized  the  heroic  duty  of  sacrificing  life  itself, 
if  the  dictates  of  natural  affection  could  not  otherwise  be 
complied  with,  and  that  they  rightly  appreciated  the  power  of 
the  female  heart  to  fulfil  this  duty,  is  proved,  to  refer  to  a 
single  example,  by  the  exquisite  picture  of  the  Theban 
princess,  who,  that  the  body  of  her  brother  might  not  lie 
without  the  rites  deemed  requisite  to  the  peace  of  the  de- 
parted, voluntarily  exposed  herself  to  death,  in  the  assurance 
that  by  so  doii^  alone  could  she  preserve  her  true  enduring 
life. 

The  same  truth  is  discernible  in  our  other  social  relations 
and  affections.  There  can  be  no  friendship,  without  self- 
sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  love,  without  selfsacrifice. 
These  feelings  may  indeed  exist,  where  there  is  no  immediate 
call  for  any  great  outward  act  of  selfsacrifice :  but  without 
the  readiness  to  perform  such  an  act,  without  the  spirit  of 
selfsacrifice,  they  are  nought.  Friendship  implies  our  tem- 
porarily forgetting  our  own  personality  in  the  idea  of  our 
friend.  That  idea  must  for  the  time  take  possession  of  us  : 
it  must  become  the  lord  of  the  heart.  So  long  as  the  idea 
of  self  is  the  dominant  one,  the  idea  of  a  friend  cannot  lift 
itself  up.  As  easily  might  a  garden  spring  up  on  a  sudden 
amid  the  sands  of  the  desert.  This  in  a  certain  sense  is 
generally  acknowledged.  None  would  consider  any  pre- 
son  as  a  friend,  who  could  not  sometimes  be  led  by  his 
friendship  to  forget  himself  for  a  while,  and  to  make  some 
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manner  of  sacrifices  for  his  friend's  sake.  With  love  how- 
ever it  is  otherwise.  The  Evil  One  has  stampt  on  the  word; 
and  the  mark  of  his  hoof  is  upon  it.  In  no  other  feeling 
does  our  carnal  nature  wrestle  so  violently  with  our  spiritual 
nature.  In  no  other  feeling  is  it  of  such  moment  to  our 
eternal  wellbeii^,  that  we  should  fight  the  good  fight  man- 
fully and  knightfiilly.  For  that  feeling, — ^whidi  "  was  given^ 
encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  this  end.  That  self  might 
be  annulled, — ^her  bonde^e  prove  The  fetters  of  a  dream, 
opposed  to  love," — has  been  tainted  and  drugged  by  an 
unholy  infusion  of  fleshly  passion.  That  which  was  to  ele- 
vate the  soul,  to  deliver  it  from  the  dungeon  of  selfishness, 
and  to  bear  it  aloft  into  the  pure  r^on  of  selfless  being,  has 
become  the  means  of  dra^ng  it  still  lower,  and  of  steeping 
it  through  and  through  in  the  poisonous  vapours  of  sensu- 
ality. Tet  even  here,  though  the  true  voice  of  nature  has 
been  overpowered,  it  has  not  been  wholly  stifled.  Still  there 
is  a  feeling,^  that  love  can  never  be  an  inmate  in  a  heart, 
which  is  haunted  by  the  thought  of  self.  Still  there  b  a 
pride  of  blind  mistaken  selfsacrifice,  by  which  the  too  pro- 
digal victim  of  passion  is  not  seldom  upheld.  And  this 
very  feeling,  has  sometimes  been  mixt  up  with  the  hell- 
sprung  delusions  whereby  the  innocent  have  been  beguiled 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  sin.  In  the  holy  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  self- 
sacrifice  has  become  the  bond  by  which  society  is  held 
together  in  continuous  unity  through  successive  generations. 
It  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Even  in  his  sinless 
state  he  was  not  a  pure  spirit  of  obedient  selfless  love.  He 
had  a  self  to  get  rid  of.  And  as  his  understanding  was  to 
pass  out  of  itself*  and  to  shape  itself  into  words,  and  to  be 
reflected  back  from  the  understandings  of  others,  in  order  to 
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its  own  growth,  and  without  a  constant  alternation  of  these 
processes  of  exhaling  and  inhaling  would  never  rise  out  of  its 
infancy ;  so  his  love  too,  unless  it  could  put  itself  forth  in 
outward  acts,  and  receive  a  reciprocation  of  such  acts  from 
the  responsive  love  of  another,  would  pine  and  wither  away. 
Therefore  is  marriage  to  be  indissoluble.  The  sacrifice  of 
self  once  made  is  to  be  made  for  life.  The  wayward  car> 
nalities  of  the  will,  which  might  lead  us  to  revoke  such  a 
sacrifice,  are  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  away.  Therefore  too  is  a 
man  to  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  cleave  to  his  wife, 
in  order  that  the  sacrifice  of  self,  which  in  other  relations  can 
only  be  partial  and  for  a  time,  may  in  this  be  lasting  and 
complete, — so  complete  and  lasting  indeed,  that  this  union 
is  compared  by  St.  Paul  to  that  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  And  as  it  is  only  by  losing  our  lives  that  we  save 
them,  so  he  who  has  just  been  giving  himself  and  all  that  he 
has  away,  feels,  when  he  comes  from  the  altar,  that  now  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is  become  truly  rich. 

In  like  manner  it  might  be  shewn  that  all  our  other  feel- 
ings and  passions,  according  to  their  intensity,  exact  and 
necessitate  the  sacrifice  of  self.  Even  the  miser  is  regardless 
of  self,  so  as  to  mortify  every  other  affection,  and  to  submit 
to  the  severest  privations,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  his  stores. 
He  makes  an  idol  of  his  gold,  and  sacrifices  his  heartsblood 
thereto.  The  vindictive  man  will  sacrifice  self,  for  the  sake 
of  glutting  his  vengeance.  So  will  the  hungerer  after  power 
or  fame,  for  the  object  on  which  he  has  set  his  desire.  Every 
feeling,  every  passion,  every  impulse,  every  appetite  of  our 
nature  is  designed  to  draw  us  out  of  ourselves,  to  make  us 
attach  ourselves  to  something  external,  to  train  and  exercise 
US  in  the  field  of  selfsacrifice.  What  then  is  selfishness  ? 
It  is  the  perpetual  reference  of  everything  to  self,  the  ever* 
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recurring  intrusion  of  our  own  personality  in  the  midst  of 
every  action  and  thought,  the  consequent  incapacity  of  de- 
voting ourselves  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  anything,  of  de- 
lighting in  anything,  of  deriving  satisfaction  from  anything* 
the  utter  homelessness  of  heart.  It  is  that  state  which  tlie 
mythology  of  ancient  times  symbolized  in  the  ever-revolving 
wheel  of  Ixion,  in  the  vessels  of  the  Danaids  wherein  nothing 
will  abide,  in  the  restless  stone  of  Sisyphus,  in  the  hunger 
and  thirst  of  Tantalus,  ever  craving,  with  the  objects  of  his 
craving  playing  against  his  lips.  It  is  that  state  in  which,  as 
has  been  powerfully  exprest,  "  Man  rushes  from  desire  into 
enjoyment.  And  pines  amid  enjoyment  for  desire."  For,  as 
selfsacrifice  is  the  condition  without  which  nothing  good  can 
exist,  so  is  it  especially  indispensable  to  happiness.  We  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  st  capacity  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
all  the  objects  around  us  :  but  selfishness  instantly  mars  this 
delight :  pour  this  poison  into  the  cup ;  and  it  splits.  All 
our  objective  feelings,  even  when  misdirected,  will  confer 
some  kind  of  enjoyment,  so  long  as  we  follow  their  impulses 
with  sincerity  and  unity  of  purpose.  It  is  groundless  to  assert 
that  the  miser, — though  in  his  case,  as  his  name  implies,  the 
portion  of  pleasure  may  be  the  scantiest, — or  that  the  ambi- 
tious man  feels  nothing  but  pain.  So  far  as  their  hearts  are 
abstracted  from  themselves,  and  concentrated  upon  the  object 
of  their  aims,  they  have  the  key  to  happiness  in  their  hands. 
Their  misery  is,  that  they  view  that  object  with  a  disquieting 
reference  to  themselves, — ^that  they  are  not  content  with  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  which  it  affords  them,  but  desire  to 
possess  it,  struggle  to  make  it  their  own,  and  thus  doom 
themselves  to  the  uneasiness,  the  dissatisfaction,  the  fretting 
sleepless  cares,  the  contention  and  strife,  which  selfishness 
inevitably  breeds.     They  who  labour  for  themselves,  are  sure 
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to  be  disappointed.  Let  them  gain  their  object:  when 
gained  it  becomes  worthless.  Whatever  it  may  be,  their 
cupidity  always  darts  beyond  it.  "  Vaulting  ambition  doth 
o'erleap  itself.  And  falls  on  the  other  side."  They  on  the 
other  hand,  who  labour  for  others  in  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice, 
are  sure  to  succeed.  For  selfsacrifice  has  the  unshakable 
assurance  of  charity,  which  never  faileth.  It  is  the  brightest 
emanation  of  that  godliness,  which  has  not  only  the  promise 
of  the  world  to  come,  but  also  the  promise  of  this  world. 
He  who  devotes  himself  to  making  others  happy,  will  infal- 
libly do  so :  it  may  be,  not  in  the  very  way  he  designed ;  but 
what  does  that  matter  ?  He  attaches  no  worth  to  the  act,  as 
springing  from  himself,  as  the  creature  of  his  own  under- 
standing and  will.  He  is  equally  blest  in  seeing  the  good,  of 
which  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  instrument.  Without  feeling 
either  regret  or  shame  at  finding  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Divine  Mind  are  not  in  exact  unison  with  his  own,  he  is  fiiD 
of  humble  thankfulness  to  that  Providence,  which  has  so 
overruled  his  feeble  and  ill-directed  exertions,  as  to  bring 
good  out  of  them,  in  spite  of  his  own  want  of  judgement  to 
guide  them.  He  who  seeks  after  love  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  will  win  love.  He  who  seeks  after  glory  in  the 
spirit  of  selfsacrifice,  will  win  glory.  He  who  seeks  after 
truth  in  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice,  will  win  truth.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  have  obtained  a  privileged  immunity 
from  all  those  anxieties  and  distractions  and  fears,  from  all 
those  vain  hopes  and  gnawing  desires,  and  cankering  jea- 
lousies and  rancorous  animosities,  and  from  that  undying 
worm  of  envy,  of  which  selfishness  is  the  sole  and  prolific 
parent.  Misfortune  cannot  befall  him.  Evil  cannot  touch 
him.  Death  cannot  harm  him.  He  has  already  past 
through  the  gates  of  immortality.     And  what  are  all  the 
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moments  of  true  and  pure  happiness  that  we  enjoy  here  on 
earth,  except  fragments,  precious  fragments,  of  this  "  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite?"  It  is  when  we  are  borne  away 
from  ourselves,  when  we  are  lifted  up  out  of  the  mire 
of  sensuality,  when  we  are  disentangled  from  the  grovelling 
earthbound  cares  which  ordinarily  depress  and  gall  us,— 
when  we  lose  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  for 
a  while  in  the  entireness  of  our  affection  for  another,  in 
the  absorbing  sympathy  with  Nature,  in  worshipping  the 
omnipresent  majesty  of  Truth, — ^then  it  is,  and  on  like 
occasions,  that  we  are  ravisht,  that  we  are  transported  with 
joy.  Our  very  language  attests  this,  calling  the  fulness  of 
joy,  a  trance,  an  ecstasy,  which  ramhes  us  from  ourselves, 
and  transports  us  out  of  ourselves.  Indeed  if  any  one  will 
reflect  calmly  on  the  character  of  his  feelings  at  those 
seasons,  which  he  looks  back  to  as  the  happiest  in  his  life, 
he  will  discern  that  they  have  always  been  seasons  of  self- 
oblivion  :  and  further  consideration  would  convince  him 
that  he  has  never  had  a  moment's  joy,  a  moment's  pleasure, 
except  when  he  has  been  acted  upon  by  something  that 
overpowered  his  self-consciousness,  and  superseded  it. 

The  time  will  not  allow  me  to  trace  the  workings  of 
our  principle  in  man's  intellectual  nature,  interesting  as 
it  might  be  to  do  so.  I  cannot  conclude  however,  more 
especially  considering  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  as- 
sembled, without  reminding  you  that  man's  understanding 
obeys  the  same  all-pervading  law.  The  selfish  spirit,  which 
has  disordered  his  heart,  has  also  crampt  and  darkened 
his  intellect.  For  what  is  the  main  source  of  all  errour  ? 
Is  it  not,  man's  proneness  to  judge  of  everything  from 
himself,  to  anthropomorphize  everything,  to  cloud  his  un- 
derstanding, which  he  ought  to  hold  up  as  a  clear  mirror 
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to  nature,  with  the  vapour  of  his  own  breath,  and,  if  1  may 
borrow  the  terms  of  an  obsolete  philosophical  creed,  to 
perceive  nothing  in  the  macrocosm,  except  what  he  sees  in 
his  microcosm ;  instead  of  seeking  diligently  in  the  micro- 
cosm for  that  which  he  beholds  in  the  macrocosm?  nay^ 
to  bring  down  everything  to  the  standard  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual accidental  opinions,  of  the  opinions  which  chance 
and  caprice  have  led  him  to  take  up  ?  Is  it  not  his  pre- 
sumption in  assuming,  without  going  through  the  pains  of 
inquiring?  his  propensity  to  inform  other  things  with  him- 
self, whereas  he  ought  to  inform  himself  with  them?  Is 
it  not  his  inability  to  get  quit  of  himself?  that  clogging 
imbecility,  which  withholds  him  from  projecting  his  mind 
into  the  objects  of  his  contemplation  ?  Instead  of  passing 
away  from  himself,  and  winging  his  flight  toward  the  true 
centre  of  knowledge,  he  takes  his  stand  in  himself  as  the 
centre,  and  so  sees  all  things  in  wrong  proportion,  out  of 
place,  and  awry. 

On  the  other  hand  whatever  has  been  truly  excellent 
among  the  products  of  the  human  mind  has  sprung  from  the 
very  same  source  of  all  good  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the 
moral  world,  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice.  Look  for  example  at 
poetry.  The  might  of  the  Imagination  is  manifested  by  its 
lanching  forth  from  the  petty  creek,  where  the  accidents  of 
birth  moored  it,  into  the  wide  ocean  of  being, — by  its  going 
abroad  into  the  world  around,  passing  into  whatever  it  meets 
with,  animating  it,  and  becoming  one  with  it.  This  complete 
union  and  identification  of  the  poet  with  his  poem, — this 
suppression  of  his  own  individual  insulated  consciousness, 
with  its  narrownesses  of  thought  and  pettinesses  of  feeling, — 
is  what  we  admire  in  the  great  masters  of  that  which  for  this 
reason  we  justly  call  classical  poetry,  as  representing  that 
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which  is  symbolical  and  universal,  not  that  which  is  merely 
occasional  and  peculiar.    This  gives  them  that  majestic  calm- 
ness, which  still  breathes  upon  us  from  the  statues  of  their 
gods.     This  invests  their  works  with  that  lucid  transparent 
atmosphere,  wherein  every  form  stands  out  in  perfect  definite- 
ness  and  distinctness,  only  beautified  by  the  distance  which 
idealizes  it.     This  has  delivered  those  works  from  the  casual- 
ties of  time  and  space,  and  has  lifted  them  up  like  stars  into 
the  pure  firmament  of  thought,  so  that  they  do  not  shine  on 
one  spot  alone,  nor  fade  like  earthly  flowers,  but  journey  on 
from  dime  to  clime,  shedding  the  light  of  beauty  on  genera- 
tion after  generation.   The  same  quality,  amounting  to  a  total 
extinction  of  his  own  selfish  being,  so  that  his  spirit  became 
a  mighty  organ  through  which  Nature  gave  utterance  to  the 
full  diapason  of  her  notes,  is  what  we  wonder  at  in  our  own 
great  dramatist,  and  is  the  groundwork  of  all  his  other  powers : 
for  it  is  only  when  purged  of  selfishness,  that  the  intellect 
becomes  fitted   for   receiving    the   inspirations    of  genius. 
Whereas  the  bane  of  poetry  is  selfishness  and  egotism, — 
the  anxiety  to  produce  an  immediate  efiiect,  for  the  sake  of 
rendering  ourselves  notorious,  which  leads  us  to  turn  away 
from  the  sober  colouring  of  truth,  and  to  deck  out  our  works 
in  whatever  is  gaudiest  and   most  glaring, — the  emulous 
comparison  of  ourselves  with  others,  the  contentious  striving 
to  surpass  them,  the  straining  after  novelty,  which  we  mis- 
name originality,  the  ostentatious  panting  after  grandeur. 
Hereto  of  late  years  has  been  superadded  the  noisome  pro- 
trusion of  the  poet's  own  weaknesses  and  vanities  and  vices. 
Indeed  if,   after   a  literary   existence   of  five   and   twenty 
centuries,  man  has  brought  forth  so  scanty  a  stock  of  true 
Jiving  enduring  poetry,  the   cause  is  the  same  which  has 
rendered  human  nature  so  barren  of  greatness  and  goodness 
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in  all  other  regions, — namely,  that  we  are  utterly  self- 
ridden, — selfridden  in  will,  so  that  we  cannot  will  good, — 
selfridden  in  heart,  so  that  we  cannot  feel  good, — selfridden 
in  understanding,  so  that  we  cannot  think  good.  We  look 
at  things  merely .  for  the  sake  of  seeing  our  own  image 
in  them ;  and  our  aim  is  to  make  them  reflect  that  image 
in  pompous  pageantry  and  gigantic  distortion.  But  he 
who  will  not  part  with  his  life,  so  that  it  shall  pass  from 
him  into  his  work, — ^he  who  will  not  pass  out  of  himself 
into  his  work, — will  never  produce  anything  that  will  have 
life  in  it.  His  works  will  never  be  substantive,  but  as  it 
were  suits  of  clothes  to  dress  himself  out  in.  Nay,  as  the 
poet  must  write  in  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice,  so  tlie  reader 
of  poetry,  who  would  rightly  feel  and  enjoy  it,  must  in  like 
manner  pass  out  of  himself  into  it.  He  must  forget  him- 
self, and  his  own  prejudices  and  predilections  and  associa- 
tions, and  give  himself  up  to  the  work  he  is  reading,  and 
try  to  take  his  stand  on  the  author's  point  of  view.  So 
that  the  obstacles  which  check  the  spread  of  true  genial 
poetry, — of  such  poetry  as  carries  us  out  of  the  purlieus 
of  our  own  habitual  notions  into  fresh  fields  of  the  imagina- 
tion,— ^is  still  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  man's  unwillingness  to 
abandon  his  old  inveterate  preconceptions. 

I  can  merely  hint  at  the  manner  in  which  the  same  truths 
are  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  arts.  Whether  the 
artist  has  hewn  out  his  ideas  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  has  borrowed  the  penc3  of  the  sun  to  express  them, 
nothing  in  either  art  is  truly  admirable,  unless  we  lose 
sight  of  the  artist  in  his  work, — ^unless  he  has  supprest  his 
own  personal  consciousness,  and  has  past  by  a  sort  of  trans- 
migration into  the  person  he  was  portraying,  or  the  idea 
he  was  embodying.     When   our  attention   is  called  aside 
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from  the  beauty  of  the  work  to  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the 
artist, — ^when  we  thus  hear  the  voice  of  the  prompter, — 
we  see  that  the  whole  is  a  trick,  and  turn  away  in  disgust. 
For  admiration  is  never  given  readily,  except  to  those  who 
do  not  challenge  it :  they  who  would  take  the  first  place, 
are  bid  go  down  to  the  last.  Thus  selfishness  is  the  parent 
of  that  afiectation,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  modem  art, 
and  from  which  our  artists  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
disenthrall  themselves.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  when 
a  work  is  free  from  such  afiectation,  we  call  it  natural;  as  it 
were  from  a  lurking  consciousness, — awakened  by  looking 
at  that  which  is  ideal,  and  which  therefore  should  represent 
us  as  we  ought  to  be,— -that  selfishness  is  not  man's  real 
and  primary,  but  only  his  artificial  secondary  nature,  a 
coating  of  smoke  and  dirt,  the  fumes  and  dregs  of  our  souk, 
whereby  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  the  original  picture 
has  been  grievously  defaced,  and  in  most  cas^  wellnigh 
destroyed.  If  any  one  asks,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
works,  entitled  to  the  name  of  natural,  were  so  much  more 
abundant  in  ancient  times  than  they  have  been  in  modem,  an 
answer  may  perhaps  be  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  the 
spirit  of  the  individual  merged  in  that  of  the  citizen  much 
more  completely  in  ancient  days  than  it  has  ever  done  since ; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  much  more 
completely  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian.  Added  to  which,  a  national  spirit  always  tends 
to  foster  whatever  will  highten  the  nation's  outward  glory ; 
whereas  Christianity,  at  least  since  the  Reformation,  has 
rather  drawn  men's  minds  away  from  that  which  is  merely 
symbolical,  and  led  them  to  seek  for  more  immediate 
spiritual  expressions  of  their  ideas.  While  selfconsciousness 
has  become  more  vivid  in  all,  those  in  whom  it  has  been 
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transfigured  into  a  higher  consciousness,  have  sought  to 
manifest  Christ  by  more  direct  methods  than  those  of  the 
arts.  Before  the  Reformation  however  it  was  the  Christian 
spirit,  swaying  and  overruling  the  spirit  of  the  natural  man, 
that  gave  birth  to  whatever  is  most  excellent  in  modem 
painting  and  architecture.  In  both,  the  aim  of  the  artists 
was  not  to  set  forth  their  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  God, 
according  to  their  view  of  what  would  contribute  to  it :  and 
so  entirely  had  the  selfish  principle  been  subdued  in  the 
great  architects  who  built  our  cathedrals,  that  they  did  not 
even  take  thought  to  have  their  names  preserved.  They 
were  content  to  live,  and  they  do  live,  in  their  works. 
Hence  we  see  that  true  genius  necessarily'  implies  a  moral 
stru^le  and  a  victory,  a  struggle  against  the  principle 
of  selfishness,  and  a  victory  over  it :  and  this  affords  a 
higher  ground  and  sanction  for  the  admiration  which  all 
nations  have  entertained  for  genius ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  helps  to  explain  the  irrepressible  feeling,  that  there  is  a 
latent  bond  of  union  between  genius  and  virtue. 

Your  own  thoughts  will  already  have  suggested  to  you, 
that,  whatever  mischief  the  selfish  spirit  which  is  in  man 
may  have  done  in  the  other  provinces  of  intellectual  en- 
terprise, in  none  has  it  been  more  injurious  than  in  phi- 
losophy. If  the  nature  of  the  human  heart  and  mind  be 
a  problem  which  has  hitherto  eluded  our  grasp, — if  we  have 
hardly  been  able  to  catch  more  than  a  few  dim  and  fleeting 
gUmpses  at  the  lawjs  of  spiritual  being, — if  there  be  nothing 
of  which  we  know  less  than  of  ourselves, — this  also  is 
owing  to  our  selfishness.  Our  spiritual  immortal  self  is 
overlaid  by  our  carnal  mortal  self,  which  rides  it  with  the 
force  of  a  nightmair,  and,  in  room  of  serene  and  heavenly 
visions,  calls  up  the  wild  and  morbid  phantoms  of  a  sleep 
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without  the  rest  of  sleep,  and  a  waking  without  the  energy 
and  freedom  of  being  awake.  In  studying  the  history  of 
philosophy,  one  can  hardly  help  remarkif^g,  that  the  rise  and 
fall  of  its  successive  systems  have  always  gone  along  with 
corresponding  changes  in  the  character  of  the  people  that 
gave  birth  to  them :  so  that,  loudly  as  philosophers  have 
boasted  of  having  emancipated  themselves  from  everything 
accidental,  and  risen  into  the  r^on  of  pure  contemplation, 
this  boast  has  mostly  been  vain.  Their  systems  have  often 
been  mere  echoes,  faint  unsubstantial  echoes  of  their  own 
selfish  being,  and  of  the  noises  that  were  buzzing  around 
thena  :  and  hence  these  systems,  because  their  authors  were 
not  willing  to  lose  their  Uvea,  in  order  to  save  them,  have 
perisht  one  after  the  other.  Often  indeed  the  current 
philosophy  is  merely  the  reflexion  of  the  reigning  vice  of 
an  age  :  as  has  been  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  that  which 
has  assumed  the  name  of  philosophy  in  England  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  Its  chief  aim  has  been  to  palliate  and 
justify,  to  establish  and  diffuse  that  worship  of  Mammon, 
which  Commerce  has  ever  been  fatally  apt  to  propagate 
and  promote. 

Nor  has  the  history  of  Science  been  undisfigured  by  the 
intrusions  of  selfishness;  although  here  its  influence  may 
have  been  less  widely  pernicious  ;  inasmuch  as  Science 
compells  its  votary  to  pass  ever  and  anon  out  of  himself, 
while  the  mighty  presence  of  its  objects  charms  and  wins 
him  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  errours  however,  which  have 
checkt  the  progress  of  Science,  the  premature  generalizations 
which  have  clogged  it,  the  arbitrary  hypotheses  which  have 
been  set  up  in  lieu  of  well-digested  theories,  the  dogmas 
which  have  bid  defiance  to  experience,  have  arisen  from 
man's    unwillingness   to  acknowledge  his   ignorance,  from 
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his  impetuosity  to  leap  over  the  paling,  instead  of  waUdog 
round  patiently  to  the  gate, — from  his  determination  to  erect 
an  idol  of  his  owif,  instead  of  persevering  in  the  laborious 
search  after  the  idea, — ^from  his  incapacity  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  nature  with  an  earnest,  faithful,  undivided 
all^iance.  What  indeed  are  all  those  causes  of  errour 
pointed  out  by  that  great  light  of  our  Coll^,  to  whom  on 
this  day  we  are  wont  to  take  pride  in  offering  our  loyal 
admiration, — ^those  idols  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the  den,  and 
of  the  marketplace,  and  of  the  theatre, — ^what  are  they  but 
different  modifications  of  selfishness,  transfers  to  nature 
of  that  which  belongs  to  man,  irruptions  into  the  r^on  of 
truth  by  the  usurping  preju4ices  of  the  individual,  and  of 
the  nation,  and  of  the  sect  ?  That  new  instrument  of  know- 
ledge, which  traced  the  path  and  laid  down  the  laws  of 
scientific  discovery,  and  of  which,  whatever  its  direct  in- 
fluence may  have  been,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  the 
researches  of  subsequent  natural  philosophers  have  led  to 
valuable  and  stable  conclusions,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
accorded  with  its  principles, — ^that  volume,  which,  it  is  our 
glory,  issued  from  a  mind  bred  within  these  walls,  and  fed 
with  the  milk  of  knowledge  by  this  our  nursing  mother, — 
that  volume  is  throughout  a  doctrine  of  intellectual  humility 
and  selfsacrifice.  It  teaches  us  that  the  only  way  to  rule 
over  Nature  is  to  obey  her,  that,  in  order  to  legislate  for  her, 
we  must  faithfully  study  her  laws.  And  that  other  brightest 
star  in  our  banner,  that  volume  in  which  these  laws  are  set 
forth,  is  an  illustration  and  verification  of  this  truth.  If 
Nature  unveiled  herself  to  the  eyes  of  Newton,  it  was  in  return 
for  the  devotion  and  selfsacrifice  with  which  he  had  wooed 
and  served  her.  Let  me  remind  you  of  his  own  meek  and 
magnanimous  declaration.     "One  day. (says  his  biographer) 
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Hrhen  one  of  his  friends  had  said  some  handsome  things 
of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Sir  Isaac,  in  an  easy  and  un-f 
Ikffected  way,  assured  him  that  for  his  own  part  he  was 
sensible  that  whatever  he  had  done  worth  notice  was  owing 
to  a  patience  of  thought,  rather  than  any  extraordinary 
sagacity  which  he  was  endowed  with  above  other  men.  I 
keep  the  subject  constantly  before  me,  and  wait  till  the  first 
dawnings  open  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  dear  light." 
It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  this  subject,  and  to  accumulate 
instances  in  proof  that  even  .in  science  selfsacrifice  is  indis- 
pensable to  excellence.  But  on  the  present  occasion  this 
would  be  needless.  For  us  it  is  enough,  that  Bacon  has  taught, 
and  that  Newton  has  shewn  that  it  is  so. 

My  chief  object  in  this  sermon  has  been  to  prove,  that  the 
great  Christian  paradox, — that  he  who  shall  seek  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  that  he  who  shall  lose  his  life  shall  pre* 
serve.it, — is  only  a  paradox  to  the  blindness  of  the  carnal 
understanding; — that  it  is  not  at  variance,  but  in  harmony 
with  the  processes  of  Nature  in  her  manifold  systems  ; — that 
its  truth  is  recognized  by  all  our  feelings,  and  confirmed  by 
the  operations  of  our  minds.  After  this  discussion,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  shew  that  the  same  law  prevails  throughout  the 
moral  world.  For  here  it  has  ever  been  acknowledged  by 
common  consent.  A  few  sophists  alone, — ^whether  deluded 
by  their  own  subtilties,  or  from  a  wish  to  justify  the  evil  in 
their  own  hearts,  by  setting  it  up  as  the  ruling  principle  of 
every  heart, — ^have  maintained,  in  contradiction  to  the  voice 
of  mankind,  that  morality  is  nothing  else  than  a  potentiated 
selfishness :  and  the  sole  argument,  on  the  strength  of  which 
their  assertion  has  gained  plausibility  and  currency,  has  been 
the  assumption  that  selfishness  is  the  universal  law  of  nature, 
and  that  every  creature  exists  wholly  and  solelj^for  itself.     If 
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therefore  we  can  demolish  that  assumption,  if  we  can  shew 
its  utter  fallacy,  we  may  return  with  confidence  to  the  good 
old  simple  creed,  that  every  moral  act,  as  such,  is  more  or 
less  an  act  of  selfsacrifice,  and  that  its  moral  dignity  and 
worth  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  selfsacrifice  implied  in 
it.  True,  we  often  hear  it  urged,  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy:  but  who  would  esteem  a  man  honest,  if  he  were 
merely  honest  out  of  policy  ?  who  would  not  feel  that  such  a 
itian  might  slip  at  any  moment  from  his  noose  ?  Motives  of 
this  kind  are  urged  on  the  dishonest,  who  alone  can  be  in* 
fiuenced  by  them,  with  the  view  of  convincing  them  how 
mistaken  they  are,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  that 
which  is  desirable, — in  order  to  burst  the  net  which  their 
understandings  have  spun  round  their  hearts, — ^and  in  the 
hope  that,  when  they  have  been  led  to  seek  honesty  firom 
lower  inducements,  they  may  learn  to  love  it  from  higher* 
Every  moral  act  implies  the  submission  of  the  will  to  a  law, 
which  is  not  the  spontaneous  form  and  rule  whereby  the  will 
would  determine  its  operation,  but  against  which  in  the  first 
instance  our  selfwill  always  revolts.  It  implies  a  victory 
greater  or  less  over  our  carnal  impulses  and  appetites.  Ac- 
cordingly it  must  be  an  act  of  selfsacrifice  ;  though  in  time 
the  selfsacrifice  may  become  habitual  and  easy.  This  is  the 
principle  evenof  human  ethics.  But  in  a  far  higher  degree 
is  it  the  principle  of  Christian  ethics.  For  in  human  morality, 
through  the  imbecility  of  our  nature,  selfishness  is  never 
wholly  exstirpated.  After  having  been  driven  out  in  its  vul* 
gar  coarseness,  it  will  intrude  in  a  more  refined  form :  and 
too  often  has  liuman  virtue  been  tainted  with  the  desire  of 
self-glorifieation.  The  hero  of  heathen  morality  was  ambi- 
tious of  displaying  the  strength  of  his  will  in  subduing 
itself.     This  however  was  not  the  principle  of  his  virtue,  but 
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its  corruption :  and  this  is  why  the  virtues  of  the  heathens 
in  some  measure  deserve  the  name  of  splendid  vices.  But 
in  Christian  morals  there  is  no  such  compromise.  Our  will 
is  not  to  bow  to  itself,  but  to  the  absolute  will  of  God.  The 
graces  of  the  Christian  character  are  far  removed  from  all 
manner  of  self-exaltation,  which  immediately  destroys  them. 
They  are  meekness,  patience,  forbearance,  longsufiering* 
gentleness,  humility.  We  do  not  seek  our  highest  rule  in  our 
Reason  :  but  our  Reason  bends  to  Faith.  We  do  not  con* 
quer  our  carnal  nature  by  our  own  strength,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God  :  and  this  grace  can  only  be  obtained,  when,  casting 
away  all  selfreliance,  we  seek  it  by  humble  and  earnest  prayer : 
which  is  therefore  the  highest  act  man  can  perform,  because 
it  is  the  act  of  the  most  complete  selfsacrifice.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  put  on  the  mind  of  Him,  who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  vpon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled  Himself  unto  the  death  of 
the  cross :  wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given 
Him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  at  His  name  every  knee 
shall  bow,  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and 
that  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  Thus  by  His  own  example  did  He 
prove  to  us,  that  he  who  loses  his  life  shall  preserve  it ; 
and  that,  as  God  is  glorified  in  his  death,  his  renewed  life 
shall  be  taken  up  into  the  eternal  glory  of  God. 

On  these  however,  the  highest  and  grandest  parts  of  our 
great  theme,  I  cannot  dwell.  The  time  warns  me  to  con- 
clude. We  have  seen  that  through  every  order  of  beings, 
in  things  inanimate  and  things  animate,  in  the  natural  and  in 
the  spiritual  world,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  the  law  of  self- 
sacrifice  prevails.  Everywhere  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  re- 
quires the  death  of  the  carnal.     Everywhere  the  husk  must 
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drop  away,  in  order  that  the  germ  may  spring  out  of  it. 
Everywhere,  according  to  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  which 
would  save  its  life  loses  it,  and  that  which  loses  its  Ufe  pre- 
serves it.    And  the  highest  glory  of  the  highest  life  is  to  be 
ofiered  up  a  living  sacrifice  to    Grod  for  the  sake  of    our 
brethren.     This  is  the    principle  of  life,  which  circulates 
through  the  universe,  and  whereby  all  things  minister  to  each 
Other,  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
This  is  the  golden  chain  of  love,  whereby  the  whole  creation 
is  bound  to  the  throne  of  the  Creator.     One  way  or  other 
our  Ufe  must  be  lost ;  unwiUingly  .  .  .  and  we  lose  it  for  ever; 
willingly  .  .  .  and  we  gain  it  for  ever.     One  way  or  other  we 
must  burn ;  with  that  earthly  fire,  which  pours  forth  smoke, 
and  utterly  destroys  its  prey ;  or  with  that  heavenly  fire, 
which  pours  forth  light,  and  bums  everlastingly,  as  seen  by 
Moses  in  the  bush,  illumining  that  wherein  it  bums,  and  re- 
plenishing it  evermore  from  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of 
Love.    The  two  flames  are  standing  before  you :  the  choice 
is  still  open  to  you  :  you  must  cast  yourselves  into  the  one ; 
or  the  other  will  devour  you.    Choose  speedily  ;  choose  reso- 
lutely ;  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  direct  your  choice^ 
and  uphold  your  resolution ! 
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SERMON  III. 

THE   SIN   AGAINST  THE    HOLY   GHOST. 

Matthew  ziL  81,  82. 

Wherefore  I  say  to  you.  All  maimer  of  0m  and  blaaphemy  ahall  be 
forgiven  to  men  :  but  the  basphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be 
foigiven  to  men.  And  whosoerer  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  foi^given  him  :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
Ghofii^  it  shall  not  be  fozgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world 
to  come. 

Hardly  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  discussion  as  these  words.  Hardly  any  passage 
has  been  interpreted  so  variously  and  discordantly,  or  been 
made  the  ground  of  so  many  speculative  inferences.  Yet  the 
attention  and  curiosity  which  the  text  has  excited,  have  been 
no  way  beyond  its  deep  and  manifest  importance.  The  very 
manner  in  which  the  words  are  introduced  and  repeated, 
gives  them  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  solemnity :  a  lesson  thus 
enforced,  it  is  plain,  must  be  of  more  than  ordinary  moment. 
And  even  if  we  had  no  personal  concern  in  it,  but  were 
merely  looking  on  as  spectators  of  the  transactions  of  another 
world,  we  could  not  but  be  awestruck  by  such  an  appalling 
denunciation.  The  mind  recoils  from  the  contemplation  of 
everlasting,  irremediable,  hopeless  woe :  it  sinks  beneath  the 
weight  of  such  a  thought.  Let  any  ray  of  comfort,  however 
faint  and  distant,  glimmer  through  the  darkness;  and  the 
prospect  becomes  supportable.  It  seems  as  though  the  in- 
tensity of  the  suffering  be  comparatively  immaterial,  provided 
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it  is  to  have  an  end.  Thus  our  very  feelings  acknowledge  in 
a  manner  that  bo  finite  quantity,  however  vast,  bears  any 
proportion  to  the  infinite. 

The  words  of  the  text  embrace  a  twofold  declaration ;  and 
even  the  narrower  of  the  two  is  of  all  but  infinite  capacity. 
They  stand,  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and  hell>  and  lay 
open  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  our  thoughts.  For  our 
Saviour  did  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  give  life*  He  never 
speaks  of  destruction,  except  to  draw  us  away  from  it.  When 
He  terrifies,  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  bless.  His  call  to 
repentance  was  a  call  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  On  the  one 
hand  the  text  proclaims  the  boundless  reach  of  mercy :  on 
the  other  hand  it  warns  us  that  there  is  a  sin  so  heinous 
as  to  transcend  the  reach  of  mercy,  although  boundless. 
AU  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy,  we  are  told,  shall  be  forgwen 
to  men.  In  these  words  it  has  been  attempted  to  draw  a 
specific  distinction  between  sin  and  blasphemy,  as  though  sin 
meant  an  offense  against  man,  blasphemy  an  offense  against 
God.  But  such  a  distinction  would  be  unscriptural :  every 
sin,  according  to  the  scriptural  view,  is  a  sin  against  God ; 
and  this  constitutes  its  chief  sinfulness.  He  gave  the  law, 
which  sin  breaks.  Blasphemy  too  is  plainly  a  branch  of  sin» 
not  a  thing  contradistinguishable  from  it ;  though  mentioned 
in  this  passage,  along  with  the  generic  term  which  embraces 
it,  because  the  particular  sin,  which  gave  occasion  to  tbe 
declaration  in  the  text,  was  a  sin  of  blasphemy ;  and  because 
a  kind  of  blasphemy  is  the  sin,  which  is  here  declared  to  be 
excluded  from  foi^eness.  AU  manner  of  sin  anS  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  to  men;  or  rather,  may  Jke  forgwen,  may 
obtain  forgiveness ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  use  of  the  appro* 
priate  means  for  purifying  and  sanctifying  the  heait,  through 
faith  in  Him,  who  came  to  save  us  from  our  «ins.     Bui  the 
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bUuphemty  iigainsi  the  Holy  Ghat  shall  not  he/wgioen  to  men. 
He  who  is  guilty  of  that  sin  must  reoaain  for  ever  an  outcast 
from  the  presence,  from  the  grace,  from  the  love  of  God* 
To  htm  alone  "hope  never  comes.  That  comes  to  all."  His 
sin  is  unto  death,  deadly;  and  every  vital  germ  withers 
within  him. 

Such  being  the  terrific  character  of  the  sin,  which  is  here 

termed   blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  must  needs 

concern  us  deeply,  to  inquire  what  that  sin  is,  which  alone 

is  excluded  from  all  possibility  of  mercy.     So  may  we  be 

watchful  to  shrink  from  whatever  might  lure  us  within  its 

poiBonoos  contagion,  and  to  stifle  every  movement  that  might 

bear   the  heart  toward  it.     Th^t  this  can  be  ascertained, 

sufficiently  for  all  practical  and  moral  purposes,  we  may  be 

confident ;  not  only  because  the  contrary  supposition  would 

be  inconsistent  with  every  conception  that  we  can  form  of 

justice ;  but  also  because  the  whole  moral  code  of  the  Gospel 

is  plain  and  broad  and  dear  and  simple,  because  its  letters 

are  of  li^t,  and  are  graven  on  the  forehead  of  the  day.     At 

4he  same  time  we  may  discern,  why  those  who  have  tried  to 

give  a  precise  definition  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 

and  to  determine  what  specific  act  constitutes  it,  should  have 

been  much  puzzled  and  perplext ;  so  that  this  question  has 

been  a  matter  of  lively  controversy  from  the  first  ages  of  the 

Church  down  to  the  present.     For  the  law.  of  the  Gospel, 

being  designed  to  apply  to   every  form  and  condition  of 

humanity,  never  stops  short  at  the  outward  act,  either  in 

what  it  commands  or  forbids,  but  goes  straight  to  the  heart, 

which  is  the  only  thing  it  cares  for,  and  which  alone  gives 

the  outward   act  its   worth.     Herein  its  procedure  is  the 

reverse  of  that  followed  by  human  law.     Even  when,  for  the 

sake  of  illustration,  or  with  reference  to  a  particular  occasion. 
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its  prohibitions  are  directed  against  outward  acts,  the  outward 
acts  are  not  condemned  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake 
of  any  external  mischief  that  may  spring  from  them,  but  as 
manifesting  and  issuing  from  the  evil  principle  in  the  heart ; 
and  the  object  of  the  prohibition  is  to  root  out  this  evil  prin- 
ciple, not  to  cut  it  down,  or  merely  clip  off  the  blossoms. 
In  fact  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  lay  down  definitively  what 
particular  acts  will  prove  a  person  to  have  been  guOty  of  the 
irremissible  sin;  seeing  that  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  does 
not  lie  in  the  act  itself,  but  in  the  agent,  and  varies  according 
to  his  knowledge,  his  motives,  and  his  intention.     And  even 
had  this  not  been  so,  we  may  perceive  a  twofold  reason  why 
our  Lord,  in  His  mercy,  should  have  left  this  sin  involved 
in  obscurity ;  on  the  one  hand  lest  any  person,  committii^ 
the  particular  act,  to  which,  from  the  waywardness  of  our 
nature,  the  very  'prohibition  might  with  many  have  proved 
a  temptation,  should  abandon  himself  to  absolute  despair ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  lest  those,  who  see  a  brother  commit- 
ting such  an  act,  should  rashly  consign  him  to  perdition.  I 
As  it  is,  both  these  sins, — the  sin  of  despairing  of  God's 
mercy,  and  the  sin  of  dooming  a  brother  to  damnation^ — 
have  been  lamentably  common  in  Christendom :  and  doubt- 
less they  would  have  been  much  more  frequent,  had  there 
been  any  single  act  that  men  could  have  fastened  on  as  the 
irremissible  sin. 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  our  Saviour's  words  were  not 
spoken  to  the  winds.  It  is  certain  that  there  must  be  a  sin> 
against  which  He  purpost  to  warn  His  hearers ;  and  that 
here,  as  ever.  His  words  bear,  not  only  on  His  immediate 
hearers,  but  on  all  after  generations.  For  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  pause,  in  order  to  refute  a  notion  entertained  . 
by  some  modern  expositors,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  is  a  sin  which  could  only  be 
committed  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  Saviour.  Among  the 
theologians,  who,  having  framed  no  conception  of  anything 
in  God  higher  than  bare  naked  power,  have  narrowed  the  whole 
evidence  of  Christianity  to  the  physical  miracles  wrought 
by  its  Author,  some  have  been  fain  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  lay  wholly  in  the  rejection 
of  this  evidence,  and  that  none  could  be  guilty  of  it  except 
those  who  saw  the  miracles  performed  with  their  own  eyes. 
Yet  even  on  thehr  own  premisses,  as  the  evidence  of  our 
Lord's  miracles  ought  according  to  them  to  be  no  less  com- 
pulsory at  this  day,  than  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
wrought,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  sin  of  rejecting 
that  evidence  should  have  totally  changed  its  nature, — ^how 
it  should  be  so  much  less  sinful  in  us  than  in  the  Jews, 
.although  we  have  those  miracles  confirmed  by  all  the  spiritual 
.mirades  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  accomplisht  in  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  downward  ; 
and  although  we  behold  them  in  the  light  which  the  history 
of  the  Church  has  shed  on  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  its 
Founder.   Besides,  what  in  such  case  would  be  the  difierence 
between  speaking  against  the  Son  of  Man,  which  shall  be 
forgiven,  and  speaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  shall 
not  be  forgiven  ?     When  our  Lord  calls  Himself  the  Son  of 
Man,  it  is  not  with  an  exclusive  reference  to  His  humanity, 
stript,  as  this  notion  would  imply,  even  of  the  power  of 
working  miracles.     This  passage  itself  proves  that  the  sin  of 
speaking  against  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  something  different 
from  that  of  speaking  against  other  men :  it  is  singled  out 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  sins,  which  notwithstanding  may  be 
foi^iven.     And  it  is  the  Son  of  Man,  who,  we  are  told,  shall 
come  in  His  glory,  with  all  the  holy  angels,  and  shall  sit  upon 
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the  throne  of  His  glory :  the  Son  of  Man  is  our  King  and 
our  Judge:  He  is  the  Messiah^  approved  to  be  such  by  the 
signs  and  wonders  which  He  wrought.  Surely  too  the 
whole  Jewish  people,  who  were  not  convinced  by  our  Lord's 
miracles,  were  not  one  and  all  guilty  of  the  irremissible  sin. 
They  for  whom  He  prayed  on  the  cross, — ^they  of  whom  He 
declared  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did, — cannot  have 
been  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Indeed,  as 
die  uniform  tenour  of  the  New  Testament  establishes  that  the 
heinousness  of  a  sin  increases  with  the  light  in  the  face  of 
which  it  is  committed,  there  is  far  more  of  truth  in  the 
doctrine  said  to  have  been  maintained  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  by  the  Novatians,  and  in  after  time  held  by  the  eaily 
Lutheran  divines,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot 
be  committed  except  by  Christians, — ^by  those  who  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  at  their  baptism,  and  who  live, 
beneath  the  light  of  Christianity,  in  open  defiance  of  Christ. 
The  former  interpretation  belongs  to  that  milk-and-water 
religion,  which  was  so  fashionable  in  the  last  century,  when 
it  was  too  much  the  practice  to  hide  whatever  is  grave  and 
solemn  and  awful  in  the  Gospel,  for  fear  of  putting  people 
in  a  fright,  and  to  cover  it  over  with  a  mask  of  inanimate 
theophilanthropy.  As  this  system  sprang  out  of  debility, 
debility  of  intellect,  and  debility  of  feeling,  its  ofispring  was 
like  its  parents.  Thus  the  head  grew  to  think,  as  the  heart 
wisht ;  and  the  heart  lost  the  power  of  aspiring  beyond  what 
the  head  set  before  it.  In  all  ages  too  have  Christians  been 
overfond  of  shifting  the  burthen,  at  least  of  their  heaviest 
sins,  from  their  own  shoulders  on  those  of  the  Jews ;  in  spite 
of  the  Apostle's  warning,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  still  be 
crucified  afresh.  It  soothes  and  flatters  our  selfconceit,  to 
.  fancy  that  we  cannot  be  so  bad  as  they  were :  and  we  are 
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;8low  to  confess  that,  unless  we  9re  better,  we  must  be  far 
worse^ 

Neither  the  time,  nor  place,  will  allow  me  to  examine  the 
various  hypotheses  which  have  been  brought  forward  con- 
cerning the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.    Nor  shall  I  attempt 
to  suggest  any  new  explanation,  or  any  mode  of  reconciling 
the  old  ones.     This  would  require  a  discussion  too  elaborate 
and  critical  for  the  pulpit.     All  I  can  aim  at  doing  is  to  look 
at    a  single  aspect  of  it.     The  commentators  who  would 
convert  this  sin  into  a  mere  matter  of  history,  a  kind  of 
privilege  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  are  not  sufficiently  attentive 
to  the  general  bearing  of  the  argument  in  the  passage  from 
which  the  text  is  taken,  where,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  main  stress  is  laid  on  the  beneficent 
character  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.     The  Pharisees,  unable 
to  deny  the  power  which  He  had  just  manifested  by  healing 
a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  hardened  their  hearts  against 
the  inference,  which  they  ought  to  have  drawn  from  the 
manifestation  of  such  power  for  such  a  purpose,  and  exclaimed, 
elated  no  doubt  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  conceit,  that  the 
power  by  which  the  devil  had  been  cast  out,  was  derived 
from  the  prince  of  the  devils.     Hereupon  our  Lord  replied, 
with  His  wonted  unanswerable  simplicity  and  force,' that  no 
kingdom  or  city  or  house,  if  divided  against  itself,  can  stand, 
and  that  in  like  manner,  if  Satan  were  divided  against  himself, 
his    kingdom   could  not  stand.     Then,  appealing  to   their 
judgement  in  other  cases,  where  it  was  not  warpt  by  their 
passions,  that  so  they  might  feel  themselves  condemned  by 
their  own  voice.  He  asks  them.  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out 
devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out  ?    These  words 
confirm,  that  the  naked  act  itself  could  not  be  a  full  proof  that 
He  who  performed  it  was  the  Son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it 
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could  be  performed  by  the  children  of  the  Jews :  the  rejection 
of  that  proof  therefore  could  not  by  itself  be  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  argument  in  the  other  verses  which 
precede  the  text,  and  in  the  five  which  follow  it,  is  to  the 
same  efiect, — that  evil  breeds  evil,  and  good  good,  and  that, 
as  the  fruit  is,  such  is  the  tree.  Hence  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded,  that  the  peculiar  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  moved  our  Lord  to  utter  his  warning  with 
regard  to  blasphemy  against  the  HolyjGhost  as  distinguisht 
from  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  and  from  all  other 
blasphemy  and  sin,  was  their  ascribing  the  good  which  He 
wrought,  by  a  marvellous  power  too  palpable  to  be  denied, 
to  an  evil  principle. 

Now  is  this  a  sin  into  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  for 
any  of  us  to  fall  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  sin  on  the  brink  of 
which  many  in  all  ages  have  been  perpetually  tottering, 
while  their  malignant  passions  have  been  dragging  down 
their  vacillating  understanding  into  it?  Has  it  not  in  all 
ages  been  the  last  resource  of  hatred,  when  baffled  and 
incenst  by  the  too  evident  virtues  of  its  adversary,  to  dis- 
pute their  genuineness,  to  deny  their  purity,  and  to  attempt 
to  sully  that  purity  with  its  own  venomous  slime?  Nay, 
is  it  not  a  favorite  employment  with  the  acute,  the  subtile, 
with  those  who  plume  themselves  on  what  they  call  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world, — is  it  not 
an  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  in  which  they  take  pride  and 
delight, — to  strip  off  the  feathers,  and  scrape  off  the  hues 
from  whatever  is  bright  and  beautiful,  and  out  of  the  dark 
caverns  of  their  own  hearts  to  conjure  forth  all  the  imagin- 
able bad  motives,  by  which  a  man  may  inveigle  himself 
into  performing  a  beneficent  or  heroic  action?  Are  there 
not  many  who  in  this  manner  betray  their  affinity  to  the 
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great  Accuser?  many  vain  of  imitating  the'e^fimple  of  hinv 
who  askt.  Does  Job /ear  God  for  nought  f 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  assert  that  the  intellectual  and 
moral  habits  referred   to   amount  to  the .  sia  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  its  enormity  and  deadliness.     Indeed  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Pharisees,  whose  blasphemy 
against  our  Lord's  miracle  was  the  occasion  of  His  declaring 
the  soul-destroying  nature  of    that    sin,   were   themselves 
irredeemably  involved  in  it.     He  does  not  pronounce  them 
to  be  so:  smd  His  declaration  may  have  been  a  warning 
addrest  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  other  men.     But  as  their 
blasphemy  betokened  that  frame  of  heart  and  mind,  through 
which  men  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  the  habits  just  spoken  of  are  of  a  like  nature* 
They  too  are  akin  to  that  sin  :  they  lead  to  it :  and  if  we 
indulge  and  foster  them,  unless  we  are  witliheld  by  God's 
grace  from  slippmg  into  the  snares  which  they  lay  for  us^ 
they  will  infallibly  plunge  us   into  it.     Sin  is  much  too 
crafty   and  subtile  to  begin   with  an  open   declaration  of 
war,  whereby  it  might  rouse  u$  to  arm  ourselves  for  resisting 
its  attacks.     Its  first  aggressions  are  silent :  its  first  inroads 
are  stealthy.     It   lies  in  ambush   for  us:   it  puts   us  dff 
our  guard  by  holding  up  false  colours  :  it  undermines  us 
secretly   and   unobservedly,  and   then   on  a  sudden   starts 
forth  in  possession  of  the  heart  of  th6  fortress.     The  arts 
which   Sin  has  taught   to  her  favorite  child.   Death,   are 
those  the  success  of  which  she  has  found  verified  by  her 
own  continual  experience*    And  how  does  Death  win  his 
way  through  the  world,  stalking  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  nation  to  nation  ?     He  does  not 
walk  abroad  in  his  own  naked,  spectral,  worm-eaten,  woe- 
begone hideousness.     He  arrays  himself  in  glc5ry  :  he  tricky 
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himself  out  with  pleasure:  he  embodies  himself  in  phtt 
vain  glory  indeed,  false  pleasure,  perishable  gain  I  but  the 
eyes  of  his  victims  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  phantom 
from  the  reality.  Both  Death  and  Sin  too,  in  the  form» 
which  they  assume,  adapt  themselves  to  the  characters  aod 
dispositions  of  those  on  whom  they  design  to  prey.  And 
as  the  strength  of  man,  when  it  defems  itself  to  be  strength,, 
is  closely  allied  to  weakness, — ^while  the  weakness  id  man,, 
if  rightly  conscious  that  it  is  weakness,  may  not  be  far 
removed  from  strength, — these  bis  mortal  enemies,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  his  pride,  direct  their  main  attack  against  the 
very  point  in  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  most 
invulnerable.  To  those  who  boast  of  their  strength  or  of 
their  beauty,  their  strength  or  beauty  becomes  a  snare. 
To  those  who  fondle  their  affections,  their  affections  become 
a  snare.  To  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  under- 
standing, their  understanding  becomes  a  snare.  They  get 
entangled  and  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  their  own  so- 
phistries. They  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  intellect,  so 
that  it  eats  away  its  sheath.  By  degrees  it  thrusts  itself 
through  the  rich  and  beauteous  clothing  with  which  Nature  has 
invested  it,  until  it  lifts  up  its  head  in  the  frice  of  heaven, 
bare  and  barren  and  joyless,  where  no  dew  springs  from  it, 
no  rain  can  fertilize  it,  and  the  sun  shines  upon  it  in  vain. 

The  intellectual  £aiculties  with  which  we  have  been  en- 
dowed, are  indeed  a  precious  and  bounteous  gift  of  God. 
They  are  among  the  brightest  and  noblest  jewels  in  that 
crown  of  glory  and  worship,  which  He  has  bestowed  on  the 
first  of  His  earthly  creatures :  and  greatly  does  it  behove 
us  to  render  Him  continual  thanks  for  them,  in  word,  and 
likewise  in  deed,  by  employing  them  diligently  and  faith- 
fully in  His  service,  in  nourishing  our  souls  by  the  contem* 
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(Jation  of  His  infinite  goodness,  and  in  dedariog  and 
setting  forth  that  goodness  to  others.  But,  like  eveiything 
else  in  the  universe,  they  too  must  remain  sabmisnTely  in 
the  rank  and  station  assigned  to  them,  where  they  may 
work  much  good,  but  which  they  cannot  quit  without 
breeding  mischief  and  ruin,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  usurpation.  For  it  is  a  primary  law  of  beti^  that 
nothing  can  flourish  and  reach  its  perfection,  except  in 
co-ordination  and  fellowship  and  harmony  with  other  things, 
ministerii^  to  them,  and  being  ministered  to  by  them*  If 
we  strive  to  rise  above  the  law,  we  by  that  very  act  cast 
ourselves  beneath  the  law ;  whence  every  despot  is  neces^ 
sarily  a  slave,  his  own  slave,  and  the  slave  of  those  o^tt 
whom  he  tyrannizes,  held  in  the  accursed  bondage  of  sus« 
picion  and  jealousy  and  fear  and  hatred.  No  tree  will  thrive 
without  the  neighbourhood  of  other  trees,  to  shelter  it  from 
the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  to  convert  what  would 
otherwise  warp  and  stunt  it,  into  the  means  of  its  growth. 
Nor  is  our  prosperity  impeded,  but  promoted  by  the 
prosperity  of  those  around  us,  whether  in  the  commerce 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  of  thoughts.  So  blind  and 
foolish  and  self-debasing  is  envy,  no  mind  can  be  truly 
healthy  and  vigorous,  without  the  society  and  familiar  con- 
verse of  the  healthy  and  vigorous-minded.  In  like  manner 
the  several  members  of  our  own  being  ought  to  stand 
in  a  relation  of  friendly  interchange  one  with  another. 
Unless  they  all  cooperate  harmoniously,  unless  they  have 
all  free  room  and  free  play,  and  are  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  develope  themselves  according  to  their  importance,  the 
mechanism  of  our  nature  will  be  deranged :  and  the  very 
faculty  which  encroaches  the  most  upon  the  others,  will 
often  be  the  greater  sufferer  :  for  every  enormity  is  a 
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deformity.  What  becomes  of  our  feelingsi  if  they  HavQ 
not  the  light  of  the  understanding  to  guide  .  them,  and 
conscience  to  controll  and  rein  them .  in  ?  They  are  sure 
to  go .  astray,  and  to  run  riot :  they  falter  beneath  their 
own  causeless  intensity  :  they  trip  and  stumble  from  the 
speed  of  their  course  :  they  plunge  unawares  into  a  quagmire 
which  swallows  them  up :  they  sicken  from  the  very  excess 
of  gratification.  Nor  is  the  understanding,  though  set  to 
be  the  counsellor .  and  guide  of  our  other  powers,  less 
wayward,  when  left  to  itself,  or  less  'Capricious,  or  less  apt 
to  err.  As  its  tendency  is  to  roll  on  in  whatsoever  direc- 
tion it  may  take,  when  any  impulse  causes  it  to  diverge 
from  the  right  line  of  truth,  it  rushes  forward,  unless 
some  counteracting  force  drive  it  back,  until  it  gets  utterly 
bewildered,  and  misconceives,  misjudges,  perplexes,  per- 
verts, and  confounds  everything.  Indeed  there  is  no  more 
complete,  no  more  calamitous  delusion,  than  that  the 
understanding  is  sufficient  to  itself.  It  can  mix  and  combine 
and  dress  up  and  manufacture  whatever  materials  are- set 
before  it:  but  the  materials  must  be  supplied  to  it  from 
without,  from  our  other  faculties,  from  one  or  other  of 
those  inlets  of  knowledge  which  God  has  opened  for  His 
creatures.  This  in  the  first  Instance  we  all  know  and 
feel  :  in  childhood  every  mind  is  receptive.  But  as  we 
advance  in  years,  the  Understanding,  in  those  in  whom  it  is 
lively,  takes  such  delight  in  its  own  activity,  that  it  is  prone 
to  forget  its  dependence  on  external  sources  of  knowledge. 
It  feeds  on  its  own  smoke,  and  fancies  that  it  is  self-fueled. 
It  raises  scaiFoldings,  and  calls  them  houses.  It  chains 
together  propositions,  and  call3  them  >  systems.  It  floods 
the  country  round,  and  deems  that  it  is  flowing  in  itd 
proper  .bed.     It  analyses  and  anatomizes  everything,  main* 
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tains  that  the  dregs  are  the  elements,  that  -  the  carease 
is  the  body,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  life,  except  what 
it  sees  in  the  region  of  death. 

This  disease  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Understanding  is 
one,  to  which  nations,,  after  they  have  passed  their,  prime^ 
have  ever  been,  liable  ;   and  which   then  can.  scarcely  be 
prevented,  except  by  regular    practical   social   and  moral 
activity.     Such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  favorable  even  to 
knowledge.     For  the  .love  of  exercising  its  own  supremacy 
is  much  stronger  in  the  Understanding,  than  the  love  of 
truth.     If  nations  in  their  youth  are  apt  to   err  on  the 
side  of   credulity,   they  are   no   less   apt  .to   err  in   their 
decline  on  the  side  of  incredulity ;  which  after  all  is  only 
credulity  saying  No,  instead  of  saying  Yes.     In  its  selfsufficient 
pride,  the   Understanding  will  close  its  ears  against  those 
highest  truths,  which  come  to  it  out  of  the  region  of  Faith, 
the  truths  of   the   moral    and    spiritual    world.     Finding; 
nothing  answerable  to  them  among  its  own  forms,  or  among, 
the  maxims  which  it  has  abstracted  from  the  surface  of  life 
it  lays  down  that  they  are  dreams,  that  they  are  fictions,  that 
they  are  lies.      It  will    deny   morality,    and    excuse    and 
justify  all  manner  of  immorality,  taking  delight  in  mag-, 
nifying  itself  by  shewing  its  superiority  to  the  prejudices 
of  former  ages,  and  pronouncing  that  nothing  is  good  or 
evil,  except  by  reason  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  it  produces. 
Such  doctrines,  it  is  notorious,  have  ever  gained  currency* 
in  the  decrepitude  of  nations.    They  spring  up  plentifully* 
under  the  despotism  of  the  Understanding ;  which,  having 
rejected   all  higher  principles,  becomes  more  and  more  a 
voluptuary ;  until  at  length  it  perishes,  like  Sardanapalus,  by, 
an  inverted  martyrdom,  on  a  pile  in  which  the  instruments 
of  its  pleasures  become  the  fuel  to  consume  it. 
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Thus  ages  of  great  moral  depravity  have  not  seldoint 
been  remarkable  for  intellectual  dexterity  and  astuteness* 
The  highest  powers  of  the  mind  indeed,  which  are  more 
closely  akin  to  our  moral  nature,  and  cannot  flourish  apart 
from  it,  will  pine  and  wither.  There  will  be  no  cherubic 
wisdom  ;  for  that  can  never  be  divorced  from  seraphic 
love.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  may  abound;  for 
that  lays  its  ^s  in  the  mud.  In  individuals  such  a 
combination  has  too  often  been  found.  Our  great  dramatic 
poet  has  exhibited  more  than  one  example  of  this  terrific 
union,  where  the  Spirit  of  Evil  is  brooding  over  the  chaotic 
elements  of  helU  And  does  it  not  almost  seem  as  though 
this  impregnation  of  the  nethermost  abyss  had  been  actually 
realized  upon  earth,  if  we  call  to  mind  who  was  the  Emperor 
of  the  world,  and  what  were  the  abominations  of  Capreae, 
when  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  was  nailed 
as  a  criminal  to  the  cross  of  shame?  Indeed,  as  errours 
mostly  enter  the  mind  by  pairs,  like  the  unclean  beasts 
into  the  ark,  so,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  often  see 
an  idolatrous  worship  of  intellect,  a  notion  that  nothing 
can  be  admirable,  except  what  is  intellectually  eminent, 
and  that  whatever  has  this  might  must  be  right, — a  delusion 
which  in  these  days  has  become  most  mischievously  preva- 
*  lent, — on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  vulgar  belief  in  a  natural 
connexion  between  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  per* 
versity.  The  cleverest  fellows,  the  saying  goes,  are  always 
the  greatest  rogues*  Now  in  this  place  we  have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  knowing  how  utterly  false  this  opinion  is. 
All  such  among  you,  I  feel  persuaded,  as  have  been  con- 
versant with  the  youths  who  come  to  receive  the  culture 
of  their  minds  from  this  university,  will  agree  in  declaring 
that  those  who  have  been  the  most  highly  gifted  intel- 
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lectually,  liave,  generally  speakiag,  been  among  the  nobler, 
finer,  more  generous  spirits.  Nay«  the  parable  seems  almost 
to  imply  this.  He  who  has  five  talents  gains  five  more, 
and  is  commended  by  his  lord.  It  is  he  that  had  only  one 
talent,  who  proves  the  wicked  and  slothful  servant.  I  should 
be  most  loth  to  strain  this  remark :  under  the  operation 
of  the  Gospel,  we  know,  every  valley  shall  be  exalted : 
still  it  may  be  allowable  to  observe  that  the  annals  of  our 
g^ols  and  courts  of  justice  would  lead  us  to  a  like  con- 
clusion. Assuredly  too  there  is  an  affinity^  an  alliance, 
though,  alas !  not  an  indissoluble  one,  between  genius  and 
virtue.  High  principles  strengthen  and  clarify  the  mind, 
calm  it,  give  it  selfpossession  and  energy,  ^ve  it  a  right 
direction  and  a  stedfast  purpose,  give  it  a  simple  and 
earnest  love  of  truth,  set  its  aim  upon  worthy  objects, 
and  spur  it  on  to  pursue  them.  Hence,  if  we  take  the 
case  of  two  persons  starting  with  equal  talents,  the  righter- 
minded  will  in  a  few  years  have  far  outstript  the  other : 
and  this  will  hold,  at  least  in  some  measure,  if  carried 
back  to  the  very  first  dawn  of  the  understanding.  It  is 
true,  history  presents  a  number  of  fearful  instances  to  the 
contrary,  to  one  of  which  I  have  just  alluded.  But  even  in 
history,  I  think,  if  we  look  at  men  with  reference  to  human 
virtue,  the  majority  of  the  greatest  intellects  will  be  found 
among  the  noblerminded.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  history  the  relative  proportion  will  difier 
from  that  in  ordinary  life;  because  the  men  who  raise 
themselves  to  sway  by  the  strength  of  their  minds,  have 
often  by  that  very  act  entered  into  a  league  with  evil; 
and  because  great  intellectual  powers  are  liable  to  be 
assailed  by  mightier  blasts  of  temptation,  more  especially 
when    standing   on    high,  and  rock  with  a  wider  more 
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destructive  sweep.  Witness  those  awful  examples,  which 
Scripture  sets  before  us,  of  Sin  casting  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seat,  David  and  his  wise  son. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  the  intellect  of 
man  bears  to  Christian  truth,  other  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Infidels  make  their  boast  of  the  multi- 
tude of  strong  minds  that  have  ranged  themselves  under 
their  banner.  More  especially  has  this  been  the  case  in 
those  countries,  where  thought  has  been  unduly  fettered, 
and  where  men  have  been  bid  to  bow  down  to  the  arbitrary 
dictates  of  an  assumed  infallibility.  Elsewhere  we  on  the 
whole  find  manifold  confirmation  of  Bacon's  saying,  that 
Philosophy,  when  we  sip  it,  leads  us  away  from  God ;  when 
we  drink  deep,  brings  us  back  to  Him.  The  history  of 
speculation  establishes  the  truth  of  this,  so  far  as  regards 
mere  theism.  Christianity  on  the  other  hand,  we  acknow- 
ledge, is  beset  by  peculiar  difficulties,  which  men  of  aspiring 
adn  piercing  minds  will  feel  more  keenly  than  others.  Our 
Saviour  Himself  declares  this,  when  He  gives  thanks,  that 
the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom  are  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  revealed  to  babes.  And  assuredly  it  is  no  less 
iiard  for  the  rich  in  worldly  wisdom,  than  for  the  rich  in 
money,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  camel  to  enter  in  ;  still  more  so,  when  he  is  laden 
with  merchandise ;  most  of  all,  when  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted and  surrounded  by  swollen  bladders  of  vanity. 
Yet  here  too  we  find  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 
Every  mountain  and  hill  must  indeed  be  laid  low :  but  when 
they  are  so,  they  too  shall  be  a  highway  for  our  God.  And 
He  who  cast  down  Saul,  and  warned  him  how  hard  it  is  to 
kick  against  the  pricks,  has  often  in  like  manner  revealed 
.  Himself  to  those   who  .  have   been  brought   to    feel    that 
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wisdom  also,  vfhen  afar  from  Him,  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit. 

I  have  said  thus  much  about  sins  of  the  Understanding, 
.because  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  sin  in  which  the  whole  man 
is  working  together  in  the  toils  of  evil,  in  which  the  heart  is 
blinding  the  head«  and  the  head  is  hardening  the  heart,  and 
both  are  joining  in  stifling  and  strangling  the  conscience. 
In  the  text  we  find  mention  of  several  stages  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  wickedness.  First  there  is  tlie  stage  described 
-simply  as  that  of  sin.  This  is  a  word  of  the  widest  range, 
•and  comprehends  the  whole  brood  of  hell :  but  when  used 
distinctively,  as  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  taken  to  apply 
more  especially  to  the  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Then 
there  is  the  stage  of  blasphemy,  which  seems  to  refer  mainly 
to  outbreaks  of  profaneness  and  impiety  aimed  openly  and 
directly  against  God.  These  sins,  we  are  told,  may  be  for- 
given. The  heart  may  be  moved  by  God's  grace  to  repent 
of  them,  tind  to  turn  away  from  them,  and  seek  health  from 
Him  who  came  to  heal  His  people  from  their  sins.  In  reli- 
gious biographies  we  frequently  find  that  men,  who  in  their 
latter  days  have  been  exemplary  for  holiness,  had  yet  done 
much  in  their  youth  to  swell  the  original  corruption  of  their 
•nature.  When  reading  such  biographies  indeed,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  they,  whose  sight  has  been  purged  by 
gazing  at  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  become,  as  it  were, 
armed  with  a  solar  microscope,  and  discern  warring  and 
devouring  monsters,  where  the  naked  eye  sees  a  simple  drop 
'of  water.  Doubtless  too  mischief  has  been  done  by  those 
who  have  spoken  too  inconsiderately  of  Christ's  free  grace, 
without  duly  warning  their  hearers  how  continued  indulgence 
in  sin  thwarts  and  obstructs  it,    Atjhe  same  time  we  know 
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that  through  the  way  which  has  been  opened,  even  the  puUi- 
cans  and  the  harlots  may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God : 
and  far  must  that  heart  be  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  whidi 
does  not  give  thanks,  which  does  not  feel  that  it  has  the 
deepest  motives  for  giving  thanks,  that  this  is  so. 

The  next  stage  of  sin  mentioned  in  the  text  is  that  ia 
which  a  person  speaks  against  the  Son  of  Man ;  that  is  to 
say,  being  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  his  education  and 
of  his  carnal  nature,  denies  Christ's  Godhead,  rejects  His 
proffered  mercy,  and  refuses  to  accept,  or,  it  may  be,  even 
derides  His  atonement.  This  sin  likewise,  we  are  toki,  may 
be  forgiven :  and  they  who  have  ever  felt  the  cracking  of 
doubt  in  their  hearts, — ^they  who  have  ever  felt  the  ground 
give  way,  when  they  tried  in  their  own  strength  to  plant 
their  foot  firmly  upon  it, — they  who  have  felt  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  man,  when  he  has  devoted  his  soul  to  any  lower  object 
of  honourable  admiration,  to  tear  it  away  from  thence,  and 
lift  it  up  to  the  highest, — ^all  such  will  give  God  thanks  that 
even  the  blasphemy  against  His  Incarnate  Son,  as  that  Son 
in  His  infinite  mercy  has  Himself  declared,  may  be  forgiven. 
And  here  again  our  Lord's  declaration  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  history  of  His  Churchy  For  on  whom  did  the  eyes 
of  holy  Stephen  fall,  as  he  knelt  down,  and  uttered  his  last 
prayer.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  ?  Did  they  not 
rest  on  a  young  man  standing  by,  looking  in  stem  and 
thoughtful  wonder  at  the  new  spirit  of  dauntless  courage, 
mixt  with  such  meekness  and  love,  by  which  whatever  he 
most  revered  was  assailed,  --and  yet  consenting  to  his  death? 
That  young  man  in  the  first  instance  was  only  the  more 
incenst  by  this  spectacle,  which  flasht  with  such  a  startling 
light  across  his  soul,  to  make  havock  of  the  Church,  and  to 
breathe  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
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ef  the  Lord*  But  would  it  not  have  gladdened  the  spirit  of 
the  blessed  martyr,  even  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  look  down  upon  earth,  after  thirty  of  its 
years  h^d  rdled  over  it,  and  to  see  that  same  young  man 
standing  before  Agrippa,  confessing  the  Lord  whom  he  had 
persecuted?  Would  he  not  have  found  fresh  cause  for 
giving  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  if  he  had  heard  that  this 
same  young  man  had  been  Christ's  chosen  servant  for  bring* 
ing  the  nations  to  the  obedience  of  faith, — that  he  had  gone 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country,  conquering 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  ?  Others  too  have  there  been, 
even  among  those  whom  Christ  has  most  honoured,  who  yet 
in  earlier  times  had  been  hurried  by  blind  zeal  into  speaking 
against  the  Son  of  Man*  Thus  this  sin,  like  the  former, 
may  be,  and  has  been  forgiven.  It  does  not  harden  the 
heart  against  the  possibility  of  repentance,  and  therefore  does 
not  bar  it  out  from  foi^veness.  Most  infatuated  however 
would  any  one  be,  if,  presuming  on  our  Lord's  gracious 
promise,  he  were  to  persist  recklessly,  in  this  sin.  Such  a 
person  would  not  be  far  from  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost, 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  sin ;  when  we  sin  against  God,  not 
as  the  Father,  as  the  Maker  and  Lawgiver  of  the  world,  by 
transgressing  His  ordinances  through  the  weakness  and  way-» 
wardness  of  our  nature, — in  doing  which  we  may  still 
acknowledge  their  obligatoriness  and  their  sanctity  in  our 
hearts;  when  we  sin  against  God,  not  as  the  Son,  as  the 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world,  by  denying  His  incarnate 
deity,  and  the  divine  authority  of  His  Church ;  but  when  we 
sin  against  God,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Sanctifier,  the  Author 
of  every  good  gift,  the  Inspirer  of  every  pure  feeling,  the 
Source  of  all  consolation,   of  all   charity,  of  all  holiness. 
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There  may  be  much  of  evil  in  man ;  and  yet  the  germs  of 
good  may  not  be  wholly  extinguisht.    The  heart  may  still' 
feel  some  instinctive  relentings,  some  secret  reproaches,  some 
pangs  of  remorse,  some  aspirations  after  a  better  state,  some 
touches  of  sympathy  with  our  brethren,  some  shrinking  from 
the  infliction  of  pain,  from  injustice,  from  wrong,  from  false- 
hood, from  slander.     So  long  as  it  retains  any  feeling  for  the 
ftiajesty  of  goodness,  for  the  beauty  of  lovingkindness,  for  the 
sacred  purity  of  truth,  it  is  not  irretrievably  lost.     But  when 
our  evil  passions  have  enlisted  the  understanding  in  their 
^rvice,  and  this  ready  menial  has  come  forward,  and  exerted 
its  subtilty  in  confounding  and  upsetting  the  landmarks  of 
our  moral  nature,  in  distorting  and  effacing  the  distinctions- 
between  truth   and   falsehood,   between   right    and  wrong, 
between  good  and  evil,  then  the  light  of  the  understanding 
becomes  darkness,  and  the  eye  loses  the  power  of  perceiving 
what  it  sees,  and  the  ear  loses  the  power  of  discerning  what 
it  hears,  and  the  soul  sets  up  an  idol  that  it  has  dug  out  of 
the  bowels  of  Sin,  and  cries.  Evil,  be  thou  my  good!     He 
who  has  reacht  this  consummation  of  sin,  has  given  himself 
up  bound  heart  and  mind  to  Satan :  and  for  him  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  there  can  be  any  repentance,  any  forgiveness,  either 
in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  sin  com- 
mitted  by  the  Pharisees ;  such,  I  mean,  in  kind.  How  far 
it  xnay  have  ^fallen  short  of  the  dismal  abyss,  where  every 
vital  germ  in  the  soul  is  rotted,  and  every  fibre  eaten  away  by 
the  gnawing  poison  of  falsehood.  He  alone  could  know,  who 
reads  the  thoughts  of  the  heart.  What  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  story  is,  that,  being  determined  not  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  goodness  in  Him  whom  they  would  not  allow^ 
to  be  the  promist  Messiah,  they  beguiled  their  hearts  and 
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belied  their  consciences,  by  declaring  that  the  power,  through 
which  He  subdued  evil,  was  derived  from  the  prince  of  evil 
himself.  They  ascribed  the  works  of  infinite  goodness  tct 
infinite  wickedness.  Now  this,  it  is  true,  is  a  sin  which  we 
cannot  commit  in  all  its  heinous  atrocity.  Thanks  to  out 
situation  and  circumstances,  we  are  preserved  from  falling 
into  this  desperate  folly.  Such  is  the  stainless  purity  of  our 
Lord's  character,  such  a  light  is  spread  around  Him  by  Hist 
unweariable  beneficence^  and  by  that  meekness  which  nothing 
could  provoke  or  disturb,  that  hardly  any  among  the  more 
recent  enemies  of  Christianity  have  been  reckless  enough  to 
utter  any  thing  like  slander  against  Him;  or,  if  such  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  its  own  iafamy  has  choked  it.  But 
there  are  divers  shades  of  the  same  sin,  less  dark  indeed,  yet 
sufficiently  dark  to  obscure  our  moral  perceptions,  to  which 
in  these  days  we  are  perhaps  peculiarly  liable.  Some  men» 
dealers  in  universal  scepticism,  vain  of  their  freedom  from 
.vulgar  prejudice  and  errour,  but  tainted,  after  the  manner  of 
sceptics,  with  a  clinging  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  negative 
side  in  every  question,  are  fond  of  throwing,  out  sneering 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  every  amiable  and  honorable  feeU 
ing,  and  will  rake  in  the  mire  fox  the  seeds  of  every  good 
action,  which  at  length,  when  unable  to  find  those  seeds,  they 
pronounce  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the  mire  itself.  Possibly 
they  may  regard  this  as  a  harmless  exercise  of  speculative 
ingenuity.  But  let  them  beware..  Our  habitual  thoughts 
will  in  time  shape  and  mould,  our  feelings :  and  he  who  i$ 
wont  theoretically  to  deny  the  possibility  of  goodness,  is  too 
likely  to  lose  all  practical  faith  in  it.  If  there  be  any  relics 
of  better  feelings  in  his  heart,  he  will,  root  them  up  as  idle 
gaudy  weeds  in  the  field  of  prudential  wisdom.  In  truth  it 
would  seem  as  though  he  could  hardly  deny  the  possibility 
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of  such  feelings  in  others,  until  they  are  wellnigh  extinct 
within  his  own  bosom.  Besides^  as  we  are  to  shew  forth  our 
love  of  God  by  our  love  to  our  brethren>  are  we  not  in  like 
manner  to  shew  forth  our  faith  in  God  by  our  faith  in  our 
brethren  ?  Else  what  hope  can  there  be,  where  there  is  no 
faith  for  it  to  rest  on  ?  what  love  can  there  be  wh^e  there  is 
no  faith  to  uphold  it  ?  Or  how  can  any  one  labour  heartily  for 
those,  from  whom  no  labour  can  elicit  any  valuable  result? 
Nay,  would  the  Son  of  God«  infinite  as  His  mercy  is,  have 
come  down  to  save  a  race  of  beings,  whom  nothing  could 
save  from  the  perdition  of  selfish  hollowness-  and  hypocrisy  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  greater  act  of  mercy  in  the 
Almighty  Father,  to  send  a  second  flood  over  the  earth*  and 
to  sweep  away  the  heartless  hearts  and  the  soulless  souls  of 
mankind  ?  Let  us  beware,  I  repeat,  of  these  sceptical  views 
of  human  nature.  They  may  lure  a  man,  ere  he  perceives  it* 
into  the  sin  against  the  Holy  GhosU  The  natural  fiiiit  of 
such  a  creed  has  been  seen  in  France.  When  a  man  despises 
his  fellowcreatures,  his  feet  may  well  be  swift  to  shed  blood. 
Others,  a  far  greater  number,  are  too  readily  led  by  the 
rancour  of  party-spirit  to  distort  all  the  actions  of  *  their 
opponents,  and  to  hunt  after  base  and  sordid  motives  for 
what  to  outward  view  appears  honorable  and  praiseworthy. 
They  degrade  their  understanding  into  the  slavish  pamperer 
of  their  malignant  passions,  and  harden  their  hearts,  and 
embitter  all  their  feelii^,  by  persuading  themselves  that  their 
enemies  are  utterly  depraved.  It  is  in  ages  of  violent  con-** 
tention,  when  political  and  moral  and  religious  principles  are 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  such  a  temper  of 
mind  is  most  commonly  found,  and  produces  the  greatest 
mischief.  Even  they  who  by  nature  were  endowed  with 
noble  and  not  ungentle  spirits,  have  been  turned  into  fierce 
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partisaiis,  and  into  cruel  and  bigoted  persecutors,  when  they 
kave  once  blotted  out  the  line  which  separates  right  from 
wrong,  and  have  deceived  themselves  into  believing  that 
whatever  they  themselves  can  do  must  be  justifiable  by  reason 
of  their  cause,  while  whatever  their  adversaries  can  do  must 
be  condemnable.  In  the  present  state  of  England  there  are 
many  things,  which  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to 
preserve  his  soul  unsullied  by  this  sin.  For  what  is  the 
main  daily  food  of  nine  tenths  of  the  readers  in  the  land  ? 
Does  it  not  lie  in  those  journals,  daily  and  weekly,  the  chief 
aim  and  business  of  which  is  to  represent  every  action  of 
their  opponents  in  the  worst  possible  light  ?  Calumny  and 
slander  is  the  breath  of  their  life :  and  truly  their  name  is 
Legion.  Those  whom  they  possess,  they  madden ;  and  anon 
they  will  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  and  rush  down  violently 
with  tbem  into  destruction.  Indeed  I  hardly  know  what 
security  can  be  found  against  this  plague,  unless  it  be  that  of 
the  Asiatic  king,  who  had  fed  so  long  upon  counteracting 
poisons,  that  in  the  end  they  became  harmless. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
one  from  which  in*these  days  it  is  by  no  means  needless  to 
warn  men.  Nor  is  such  a  warning  out  of  place  within  these 
waUs.  For,  preserved  as  we  here  are,  by  the  blessed  privi* 
leges  of  oor  station  and  occupation  from  many  of  the  snares 
by  which  human  infirmity  is  elsewhere  beset,  we  are  not 
thereby  exempted  from  all  moral  responsibility.  In  no 
situation  on  earth  can  man  be  so,  except  when  his  mind  has 
been  paralysed  by  disease.  On  the  contrary  we  seem  to  be 
more  exposed  than  other  men  to  several  of  those  temptations 
which  assail  the  heart  through  the  inlets  of  the  Understanding. 
Indeed  our  danger  in  this  respect  is  the  greater,  because 
many  of  us  have  few  calls  to  that  practical  activity,  which 
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might  k'eep  our  intellect  in  check,  and  discipline  us  to  at 
wholesomer  humanity^  Those  >vho  fight  with  the  pen,  it  hasr 
ever  been  found,  fight  with  far  more  bitterness  and  fierceness 
and  scorn,  than  those  who  fight  with  the  sword :  and  alas  ^ 
the  bitterest  bitterness,  the  fiercest  fierceness,  the  most 
scornful  scorn,  has  been  manifested  in  the  controversies  of 
theology.  Rightly  ascribing  a  paramount  importance  to  the 
truths  of  religion,  men  have  been  deluded  by  the  spirit  of 
selfishness  to  identify  those  truths  with  their  own  dogmatical 
system,  their  own  institutions  and  ritual,  and  have  been  ready 
to  cry  out  Crucify  him,  against  every  one  who  ventured  to 
question  that  system,  or  to  reject  any  of  those  institutions. 
Often  too  has  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  been  repeated  to  the 
very  letter ;  often  in  the  history  of  religious  persecutions  have 
the  virtues  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  heretics,  been 
attributed  to  the  workings  of  Satan*  Yet  surely  the  history 
of  Christianity  should  at  least  teach  us  this  one  profitable 
lesson,  that  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  not  fettered  to  any 
system  or  ritual,  but  have  been  poured  out  abundantly  on  all 
who  have  sought  to  be  justified  by  faith  in  the  Saviour.  Let 
us  always  bear  this  in  mind.  Controversies  must  come. 
The  way  ordained  for  eliciting  truth  is  by  the  conflict  of 
opposite  opinions.  But  let  us  ever  look  first  and  mainly  at 
the  graces  of  the  Spirit  manifested  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
our  opponents :  and  then,  when  we  have  thus  learnt  to  priz^ 
and  love  them,  we  may  set  about  refuting  their  errours,  as 
a  father  would  try  to  refute  the  errours  of  his  son,  or  a  brotheir 
those  of  his  brother.  Thus  will  our  arguments  find  a  readier 
ear ;  and  when  we  work  in  the  spirit  of  love,  we  may  trust 
that  the  Spirit  of  love  will  work  with  us,  and  will  purge  our 
eyes  to  discern  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  those  whoia 
we  desire  to  convince. 
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This  is  a  lore  with  which  it  is  especially  needful  that  we 
should  be  deeply  imprest  in  these  days ;  when  all  who  are 
skilled  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  foretell  that  a  storm 
is  at  hand.     At  such  a  season  we  ought  to  be  diligent  in 
reminding  ourselves  and  others,  that,  whatever  may  betide, 
it  is  our  duty  to  hold  fast  to  love.   Though  father  and  mother 
be  torn  from  us,  though  we  be  snatcht  from  our  homes,  from 
our  friends,  though  our  friends  themselves  forsake  us  and 
turn  away  from  us,  still  it  behoves  us  to  hold  fast  to  love. 
Though  the  enemy  should  rend  our  heart  with  anguish  and 
woe,  let  him  not  poison  it,  let  him  not  harden  it.     Even  if 
his  arm  is  uplifted  against  us,  even  if  it  be  uplifted  against 
those  who  are  dearer  to  us  than  ourselves,  let  us  remember 
that  he  may  not  be  utterly  reprobate,  that  he  may  be  under 
some  kind  of  delusion;  and  let  him  not  so  triumph  over  us 
as  to  despoil  us  of  our  Christian  candour  and  charity.     Nay, 
even  if,  as  some  forebode,  that  magnificent  and  holy  temple, 
which  God  has  erected   for  Himself  in  our  land,  is  to  be 
assailed  by  profane  hands, — even  if  we  see  it  tottering, — 
which  may  God  in  His  mercy  avert ! — even  if  we  behold  it 
falling, — still  let  nothing  tempt  us  to  defend  it  with  the  arms 
of  the  flesh,  with  fraud  and  malice  and    evilspeaking  and 
uncharitableness.     Let  us  always  keep  in  mind  on  what  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  founded.     It  is  founded  on  truth,  and 
was  reared  by  love,  by  that  love  which  poureth  forth  its  life. 
Meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  patience,  forbearance,  long- 
suffering,  fortitude,  perseverance,  are  the  pillars  which  adorn 
and  uphold  it :  and  its  cement  is  blood,  the  blood  of  its 
Founder,  the  blood  of  its  martyrs  and  confessors.     Never  let 
us  believe  the  evil  spirit,  when  he  whispers  to  us  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  needs  to  be  cemented  anew  with  the  blood 

of  its  enemies.  This  delusion  indeed  has  too  often  prevailed  : 

I 
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but  the  times  when  it  has  prevailed  the  most,  have  been 
when  the  Church  of  Christ  seemed  about  to  become  the 
Church  of  Belial.  O  may  such  a  terrible  curse  never  fall 
upon  this  land  !  May  God,  in  His  infinite  grace,  if  it  seemeth 
good  to  Him,  preserve  this  His  favoured  Kingdom,  and  this 
His  chosen  Church !  But  may  He  never  allow  us  to  be 
drawn  into  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  though  it 
seem  to  be  for  the  preservation  of  this  His  Kingdom  and 
Church ! 


THE  PEOPHET  IN  THE  WHjDEENESS  : 


A  SEEMON, 


PRBACHT  IN   THE  ENGLISH  CHAPEL  AT  ROME, 


ON  SUNDAY,  JANUARY  90th,  1833. 


I2 


TO    CHARLES   CHRISTIAN   BUNSEN, 

LATE  MINISTER  OF  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 
AT  THE  COURT  OF  ROME. 

My  dear  and  honoured  Friend, 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  dedicating  this 
sermon  to  you,  which  the  wish  you  have  repeatedly  exprest 
to  see  it  in  print  has  led  me  to  insert  in  this  volume.  In  my 
own  eyes  its  chief  value  is,  that  it  formed  a  new  link  in  our 
friendship.  From  the  very  first  indeed  you  had  received  me 
with  that  frank  and  gracious  cordiality,  which  I  have  so  fre- 
quently found  in  your  countrymen :  from  the  very  first  we 
both  felt  that  we  were  bound  together  by  our  common  admi- 
ration and  love  for  Niebuhr.  But  this  sermon,  you  said  at 
the  time,  convinced  you  that  there  was  a  still  more  intimate 
principle  of  union  between  us ;  and  therefore  I  venture  to 
trust  that  you  will  excuse  my  connecting  your  name  with  an 
offering  so  unworthy  of  you.  Often  as  my  thoughts  recur  to 
Rome,  and  to  the  overflowing  delight  I  enjoyed  there,  from 
so  many  rich  sources,  from  scenes  of  the  deepest  historical 
and  sacred  interest,  and  from  the  exquisite  beauties  of  art 
and  of  nature,  they  call  up  the  image  of  him,  whose  wisdom 
and  kindness  almost  doubled  that  delight,  and  whose  friend- 
ship is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  treasure  I  brought  away. 
Many  a  time  too  do  I  go  back  to  that  holy  sanctuary,  where 
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as  you  felt  a  righteous  exultation  in  declaring,  you  have 
been  allowed  to  set  up  the  pure  spiritual  worship  of  God  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

May  God  be  ever  with  you,  and  prosper  your  endeavours 
to  serve  Him !  and  may  He  enable  you  to  accomplish  some 
portion  at  least  of  what  you  desire  for  the  good  of  His  Church 
in  your  own  country ! 

Your  ever  grateful  sgid  affectionate  Servant, 

J.  C.  Hare. 


SERMON  IV. 

THE    PROPHET    IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 

Ifatthew  xi.  7. 
What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ? 

The  sound  of  these  words  must  be  familiar  to  you  all ; 
and  few  can  have  forgotten  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
uttered.  At  an  early  period  in  our  Lord's  ministry,  and, — 
as  appears  both  from  the  context  in  St  Matthew,  and  from  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Luke, — 
soon  after  the  institution  of  the  twelve  apostles,  John  the 
Baptist,  who  was  then  in  prison,  having  been  told  of  the 
wonderful  works  that  Jesus  was  performing,  sent  two  of  his 
disciples,  with  a  charge  to  ask  the  Worker  of  those  miracles. 
Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  ?  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? 
Not  that  the  messenger  who  was  sent  before  the  face  of  the 
*#Lord,  was  ignorant  of  Him  for  whom  he  came  to  prepare 
the  way.  Not  that  the  Morningstar  was  ignorant  of  the  Sun, 
of  whose  rising  it  was  the  herald  and  the  harbinger,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  whose  light  it  longed  to  fade  away  and  to  be 
swallowed  up.  On  the  contrary,  the  Baptist  himself  had 
already  declared  publicly,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  when 
he  bare  record  thai  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  descending  from 
heaven  like  a  dove,  and  abiding  upon  Jesus,  and  that  he  was 
thus  certified  by  divine  inspiration  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
His  object  therefore  in  sending  this  message  would  seem 
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to  have  been  to  obtain  an  assurance  that  the  new  teacher^ 
who  had  arisen  in  Israel,  and  the  rumour  of  whose  marvel- 
lous works  and  doctrine  had  penetrated  through  the  walls  of 
his  prison,  was  the  same  person  whom  at  His  baptism  he  had 
recognized  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  Christ,  but  who  at 
that  time  had  been  pleased  to  fulfill  all  righteousness  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  an  inferior,  and  declining  for  a 
season  to  assume  His  own  higher,  more  spiritual  authority. 

For  the  words  of  the  message, — Art  Thou  He  that  should 
come  F  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? — ^are  hardly  compatible 
with  the  interpretation  proposed  by  certain  commentators  on 
the  passage,  that  John's  design  was  not  to  satisfy  himself, — 
his  conviction  having,  as  they  conceive,  already  attained  to 
the  highest  degree  of  certainty, — but  to  implant  the  same 
conviction  in  his  disciples,  by  sending  them  to  hear  words, 
and  to  see  the  works,  which  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  promist 
Messiah.     And  why  should  he  have  shrunk  from  making  the 
same  open  declaration,  which  he  had  previously  made,  when 
his  disciples  told  him,  that  He  who  had  been  with  him  be- 
yond Jordan,  and  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  was  bap- 
tizing ?     Such  an  indirect  line  of  proceeding, — familiar  and 
dear  as  it  is  to  human  policy,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  ever  fond  of  walking  in  the  paths  of  that  prompter, 
whose  persuasions  first  led  to  the  plucking  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge, — is  altogether  alien  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,   and  wholly   at    variance  with   the   truthspeaking, 
straightforward,  zealous  character  of  the  Baptist.     I  do  not 
mean,  that  it  is  never  allowable  to  speak  on  any  subject 
indirectly.     Our  Saviour's  answer  on  this  very  occasion.  His 
conduct  on  several  others,  which  a  moment's  consideration 
will  recall  to  your  minds,  proves  that  it  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  may  often  be  commendable,  and  even  a  matter  of  duty. 
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We  may  be  in  situations  where  modesty  and  a  seemly  self- 
respect  forbid  our  putting  forward  the  naked  truth  promi- 
nently.    At  other  times  a  like  obligation  may  be  imposed  on 
us  by  prudence,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  charity :  for 
all  prudence,  which  is  anything  else  than  the  servant  and 
agent  of  charity,  providing  for  the  careful  execution  of  its 
dictates,  according  to  its  twofold  office,  of  doing  whatever 
seems  to  be  for  the  good  of  others,  and  of  refraining  from 
whatever  will  harm  them,  unless  for  the  sake  of  some  higher 
good,  is  at  best  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  and  treads  on  such 
slippery  ground,  that  it  will  scarcely  keep  from  sliding  into 
sin.     If  this  restriction  be  duly  attended  to,  if  we  remember 
that  prudence  is  a  weapon,  which  we  are  bound,  whenever 
occasion  arises,  to  wield  in  defence  of  others,  but   which 
Christianity  forbids  our  unsheathing,  save  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  for  ourselves,  we  shall  easily  see  that,  though  it  may 
not  unfrequently  be  a  duty  to  worship  Truth  in  secret,  no 
contingency  can  ever  render  it  a  duty  to  deny  or  violate  her 
worship.     It  may  now  and  then  be  right  to  use  such  words 
as  shall  not  thrust  the  truth  too  obtrusively  forward :  but  it 
can  never  be  right  to  use  words,  the  plain,  obvious,  direct 
meaning  of  which,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  understood  by  our 
hearers,  is  false.     Had  St  John  felt  thoroughly  confident  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  teacher  to  whom  he  sent  his  disciples, 
was  the  same  Jesus,  at  whose   baptism  he   had   seen  the 
heavens  open,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descending,  and  had 
heard  the  declaration  of  the  Almighty  Father,  being  thus 
admitted  at  once  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Triune 
Godhead,  surely  he  would  not  have  commissioned  his  dis- 
ciples to  address  Him  in  words  implying  that  he  had  either 
forgotten  or  distrusted  the  testimony  of  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. 
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When  these  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  and  put  the  question 
with  which  their  master  had  charged  them,  our  Lord,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  did  not  give  them  a  direct  answer, 
but  one  more  forcible  and  impressive  than  the  most  explicit 
assertion  could  have  been.  He  appealed  to  His  words  and 
works  to  testify  for  Him;  and  they  did  so;  even  as  the 
natural  world,  which  is  the  work  of  God,  and  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  words  of  God,  by  their  grandeur  and 
beneficence  bear  witness  to  the  power  and  goodness  of  their 
Author.  At  the  same  time  His  answer  contained  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  prophecy,  in  which  Isaiah  had  announced 
the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  thus  proving  that 
He  was  He  that  should  come.  He  of  whom  all  the  prophets 
had  spoken,  the  expected  Consolation  of  Israel ;  and  knitting 
together  the  two  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  supernatural  ex- 
ternal evidence,  the  prophetical  and  the  miraculous.  More- 
over our  Lord's  conduct,  on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion, 
was  an  example  and  model  for  us  to  strive  after  and  to  copy,  so 
far  as  the  imperfect  may  strive  after  and  copy  the  perfect ;  an 
example  of  meekness,  such  as  man,  it  is  true,  can  never  equal, 
— for  man  has  no  rays  of  the  Godhead  to  veil  beneath  the  form 
of  a  servant ;  an  example  however  which  should  teach  us  on 
all  occasions  to  keep  from  everything  like  pretension  or  as- 
sumption, to  put  on  simplicity  both  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
and  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  neighbours  to  let  our  actions 
speak  for  themselves,  without  attempting  to  set  them  off  with 
any  fictitious  colours.  Nay,  the  words  used  by  our  Saviour  in 
enumerating  the  works  which  attested  His  mission, — the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  the  deaf  hear, — do  they  not  also  enumerate  the  works  by 
which  every  true  Christian  is  bound,  according  to  his  ability, 
to  attest  his  calling  as  Christ's  servant  and  follower  ?     Yes, 
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assuredly,  it  is  the  duty,  or,  rather  ought  I  to  say,  it  is  the 
privilege,  of  Christ's  servants  to  imitate  their  Master  even  in 
these  His  miraculous  works.  They  too,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies, — ^and  how  much  lies  in  us  we  know  not,  nor,  until  we 
have  exerted  ourselves  strenuously  and  perseveringly,  can  we 
guess  how  much  the  very  feeblest  and  meanest  may  accom- 
plish, when  our  arms  are  strengthened  by  faith,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  working  in  us  and  along  with  us, — ^we  too,  my 

ft 

brethren,  are  to  supply  the  blind  with  eyesight,  and  the  deaf 
with  hearing ;  we  too  are  to  cleanse  the  leper,  and  to  help 
the  lame  to  walk.  We  are  to  do  this  even  in  a  literal  sense, 
waiting  on  the  bodily  wants  and  infirmities  of  those  in  whose 
persons  Christ  calls  on  us  for  aid :  for  every  one  whom  he 
sees  in  trouble  or  affliction,  is  to  the  true  Christian  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  sent  to  summon  and  to  enable  him  to  shew  forth 
his  duteous  love  for  his  Master.  But  we  are  also  to  do  the 
same  in  a  higher  and  spiritual  sense,  a  sense  evidently  in- 
cluded both  in  our  Lord's  speech,  and  in  the  prophecy  to 
which  He  refers.  We  are  to  teach  the  spiritually  blind  to 
see,  by  purging  their  eyes  with  the  light  of  God's  word.  We 
are  to  help  those  who  are  lame,  and  cannot  stand  alone,  to 
walk,  by  bringing  them  the  staff  of  the  Gospel  to  lean  on. 
We  are  to  open  the  ears  of  those  who  have  been  deafened 
through  the  din  of  the  world,  by  breathing  the  gentle  healing 
sound  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  into  them.  We  are  to 
cleanse  the  lepers,  who  are  polluted  by  their  sins,  and  shut 
out  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  by  bringing  them 
to  take  hold  of  the  hem  of  the  Saviour's  garment.  Nay,  in 
this  sense,  we  may  at  times  even  be  endowed  with  power  to 
work  the  greatest,  the  sublimest,  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
miracles,  and  through  God's  blessing  may  become  the  means 
of  raising  up  those  who  are  dead  in  heart  and  soul,  and  a 
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prey  to  everlasting  death,  to  a  life  of  pure  and  endless  hap- 
piness. Consider,  my  friends,  and  let  not  the  thought  flit 
away  from  before  you,  driven  aside  by  any  sudden  fancy  that 
the  caprice  of  the  next  moment  may  start  .  .  consider,  ye  who 
are  ambitious  of  power  and  influence,  and  who  wear  out  your 
lives  in  pursuit  of  it,  these  are  the  powers  with  which  Christ 
invests  the  servants  of  His  heavenly  kingdom  ;  these  are  the 
rewards  which  He  bestows  on  them ;  these  are  the  prizes  with 
which  He  tempts  them  to  follow  Him.  Consider,  ye  whose 
happiness  is  centered  and  grounded  in  the  indulgence  of 
mutual  affection,  under  all  or  any  of  its  various  forms,  whether 
parental  or  filial,  fraternal,  conjugal,  or  social,  consider  that 
earthly  love  passes  away,  may  easily  fade,  is  liable  to  be  nipt, 
or  at  best  must  fall  asleep  before  long  in  the  grave ;  but  the 
gratitude  and  love  of,  a  soul  that  you  have  helpt  to  a  know- 
ledge of  its  Saviour,  will  abide  with  you,  and  be  your  comfort 
and  joy,  through  the  untold  ages  of  eternity. 

The  manner  and  means  by  which  such  marvels  may  be 
wrought,  are  pointed  out  in  the  clause  with  which  our  Lord 
concludes  the  list  of  the  proofs  of  his  Messiahship ;  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preackt  to  them.  In  this  work,  which,  next  to 
the  offering  up  of  Himself  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin, 
was  the  highest  and  most  special  object  of  His  coming,  and 
without  which  that  sacrifice  itself  would  have  been  of  no 
avail, — in  this  work,  by  which  man  was  to  be  led  to  receive 
and  appropriate  the  benefit  of  the  salvation  purchast  for  him, — 
Christ  not  only  allows,  but  invites  and  commands  His  fol- 
lowers to  take  part  with  Him.  Nay,  such  is  His  infinite  con- 
descension, that,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  number  of  converts 
to  the  Grospel,  He  has  not  seldom  been  pleased  to  crown  the 
Ubours  of  His  faithful  disciples  with  far  greater  success  than 
waited  on  His  own  preaching  during  His  earthly  ministry. 
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To  all  indeed  such  grace  is  not  imparted :  but  all,  within 
their  own  sphere,  may  do  something,  may  do  much.  For 
if  the  repentance  of  a  single  sinner  brightens  the  joy  of 
the  .angels  in  the  fulness  of  their  beatific  contemplation,  it 
surely  cannot  become  man  to  deem  slightingly  of  the  least 
thing  done  for  the  welfare  of  his  brother's  soul.  We  must 
all  know  some,  who  are  spiritually  poor,  who  stand  in  need 
of  spiritual  aid,  and  who  would  be  benefited  by  it,  if  season- 
ably and  kindly  administered :  and  to  such,  according  to  their 
exigencies,  we,  the  weakest  of  us,  provided  we  set  about  the 
task  with  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts,  may  be  serviceable, 
by  counsel,  by  exhortation,  by  warning,  by  consolation,  by 
pouring  the  oil  of  peace  upon  their  troubled  spirits,  by  letting 
in  the  light  of  truth  into  the  dark  places  of  their  souls.  It  is 
true,  in  such  things  prudence,  as  in  all  practiqal  matters,  in 
proportion  to  their  importance,  is  especially  requisite  ;  strict 
and  unceasing  selfwatchfulness  is  requisite.  We  must  be 
careful  to  do  everything  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
mildness :  we  must  keep  a  vigilant  look  out  against  every- 
thing harsh  and  censorious,  lest  we  repell  those  whom  we 
would  fain  attract,  lest  we  encompass  the  rose  of  Sharon 
with  thorns  which  do  not  belong  to  it.  Above  all,  we  must 
beware  of  everything  like  ostentation :  we  must  beware,  lest, 
while  we  are  making  believe  to  set  up  God's  image  on  high, 
we  be  in  reality  toiling  to  set  up  our  own.  But  let  not  the 
fear  of  doing  ill  withhold  us  from  endeavouring  to  do  well. 
Let  us  not  pamper  our  sloth  with  the  notion  that  such  a 
plea  will  be  deemed  valid  for  neglecting  to  perform  our  duty. 
We  know  what  sentence  fell  on  the  unprofitable  servant, 
who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth,  lest  his  lord  should  reprove 
him  for  making  a  bad  use  of  it.  One  inducement  moreover, 
which   exercises   no  slight    sway  among  the   incentives    of 
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human  enterprise,  is  always  in  full  force  here :  the  return  is 
sure,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  speedy,  will  infallibly  be 
plenteous.  No  good  seed  ever  fell  in  vain.  It  may  not  bear 
the  very  fruit,  and  at  the  very  time,  we  expect :  but  even  if 
the  ground  where  it  falls  should  choke  and  stifle  it,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  will  take  it  from  thence,  and  plant  it  in  the 
gardens  of  heaven.  With  this  assurance  in  our  hearts,  it 
matters  not  what  evil  report,  what  reproach  or  persecution, 
we  may  incur,  in  the  discharge  of  this  paramount  duty. 
Against  all  such  assaults  we  are  borne  up  by  the  promise 
with  which  Jesus  dismisses  John's  disciples,  to  cheer  and 
support  their  master  in  his  dungeon, — Blessed  is  he  whosoever 
shall  not  he  offended  in  me ;  that  is,  whosoever  waits  my  time 
in  patient  trust,  undisheartened  by  appearances,  however 
offensive  they  may  seem  to  the  carnal  understanding,  and 
who  endures  all  the  shame,  all  the  ignominy,  and  all  the 
suffering,  to  which  he  may  be  exposed  on  my  account,  with- 
out flinching  or  swerving  in  his  faith. 

When  they  had  received  our  Lord's  answer,  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist  returned  to  their  master ;  and  after  they  were 
departed  Jesus  began  to  speak  to  the  multitude  concerning 
John.  His  speech  opens  with  the  emphatic  interrogative 
which  I  have  selected  for  my  text :  What  went  ye  out  into  the 
wildemess  to  see  ?  And  may  we  not  conceive  Him  to  put 
the  same  question  to  all  of  us  ?  may  not  I  in  His  name  ask 
you  all  and  each,  or  rather  entreat  you  to  ask  yourselves, — 
What  have  you  come  out  into  the  wildemess  to  see  ? 

In  a  certain  sense,  you  will  easily  perceive,  such  a 
question  is  especially  applicable  to  us,  who  are  here  assem- 
bled, in  a  foreign  land,  far  from  our  homes,  from  our  friends, 
from  our  country,  from  the  Church  of  our  fathers.  In  a 
certain  sense,  all  who  are  dwelling  in  a  strange  land  may  be 
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regarded  as  in  a  wilderness.  Great  indeed,  and  beyond  all 
estimation,  is  the  loss  of  what  we  leave  behind  us,  when  we 
lose  sight  of  our  native  shores.  The  fire  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  of  all  earthly  influences  the  most  sacred  and  sanctify- 
ing, the  nearest  akin  to  religion,  ceases  to  warm  and  enlighten 
us.  All  those  ties  of  custom  and  habit,  which  are  so  useful 
in  upholding  our  frail  and  crazy  morality,  are  at  once  cut 
away  from  us.  The  regard  for  the  opinion  of  our  friends  no 
longer  checks  and  controUs  us.  The  imaginative  charm  of 
the  scenes  in  which  our  childhood  and  youth  were  spent,  a 
charm  which,  wherever  it  is  truly  felt,  is  no  less  healthful  to 
our  moral  than  to  our  intellectual  being,  vanishes  from  before 
us.  The  idea  of  patriotism,  among  aU  merely  human  ideas 
the  noblest  and  most  ennobling,  which  even  in  nations  un- 
blest  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  gave  birth  to  acts 
of  such  heroic  selfdevotion,  grows  dim  and  fades  away  within 
our  souls ;  or  at  all  events  is  seldom  called  forward,  unless  it 
be  in  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  pride  and  acrimonious  self- 
complacency.  And  over  and  above  all  tliis,  while  we  are 
homeless,  friendless,  countriless,  and  almost  lawless,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  churchless,  and  may  too  easily  become,  or 
at  least  run  a  great  risk  of  becoming  totally  godless.  Through 
God's  blessing  indeed  in  this  city  our  loss  is  in  some  measure 
mitigated :  our  meeting  here  is  a  token  that  it  is  so.  Yet 
how  different,  how  far  less  salutary,  at  least  in  its  natural  and 
ordinary  tendency,  must  the  effect  of  a  place  of  worship  like 
this  be,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  church  in  which  we 
first  learnt  to  offer  up  our  prayers  in  communion  with  the 
people  of  God,  while  our  parents  and  brethren  were  kneeling 
beside  us ;  in  which  the  word  of  God  first  found  its  way  to 
our  hearts,  in  the  midst  of  our  native  parish,  as  it  were  our 
more  extended  family,  with  all  the  obligations  of  customary 
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charity,  with  all  the  occasions  of  shewing  kindness  in  word 
and  deed,  which  in  our  homes  are  every  nnoment  springing 
up,  tempting  us,  and  with  a  gentle  force  almost  constraining 
us,  to  come  out  of  ourselves !  And  while  we  lose  so  many  of 
the  props  on  which  we  have  been  wont  to  lean,  what  do  we 
gain  in  their  stead  ?  We  lead  the  most  dangerous  and  heart- 
hardening  of  all  lives,  a  life  of  continual  selfindulgence.  We 
are  mainly  busied,  not  in  doing  our  duties,  not  in  performing 
our  daily  taskwork,  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  itself  a 
kind  of  duty,  but  in  gratifying  our  appetites  and  our  tastes. 
The  ceaseless  run  of  objects  which  glide  before  us,  merely 
exciting  a  momentary  flush  of  curiosity,  without  taking  any 
strong  and  lasting  hold  on  our  affections,  is  in  itself,  like  all 
stimulants,  hurtful  and  enervating.  In  like  manner  the 
changeful  succession  of  persons  whom  we  meet  in  the  frivolous 
intercourse  of  casual  society,  without  feeling  any  interest  in 
them,  any  permanent  regard  for  them,  careless  whether  tlie 
coming  night  blot  them  out  from  the  book  of  our  memories, 
or  even  from  the  book  of  life,  weakens  and  withers  and  palsies 
the  heart. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  beset  by  temptations  to  do  what 
we  have  been  bred  up  to  consider  as  blamable  and  wrong. 
For  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  diversitj'  between  the 
customs  and  manners  of  different  nations.  Even  in  questions 
pertaining  to  morals,  they  will  look  at  sundry  things  from 
different  points  of  view;  and  much  that  the  one  deems 
reprehensible,  may  be  accounted  unobjectionable  by  the 
other.  Hence  the  propensity  to  do  as  others  do, — ^a  pro- 
pensity which  in  matters  of  indifference  is  not  only  excusable, 
but  may  often  be  the  safest  rule  for  our  guidance, — is  perpe- 
tually inciting  us  in  a  foreign  land  to  violate  and  throw  away 
those  maxims  by  which  from  our  youth  up  we  have  been 
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%ont  to  regulate  our  conduct ;  a  violation  which  can  nevec 
be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  our 
moral  being.  Or,  if  we  adopt  an  opposite  course^  we  must 
secede  and  seclude  ourselves  from  our  neighbours,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  taxt,  and  not  always  undeservedly^  with  censo- 
rious austerity.  For  few  will  consent  to  mortify  themselves, 
and  to  make  what  they  r^ard  as  sacrifices^  without  taking 
care  that  the  smok;e  of  the  sacrifice  shall  mount  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  seeking  to  get  some  amends  for  their 
carnal  mortifications  by  indulging  in  spiritual  voluptuousness. 
In  diis,  as  in  most  other  things,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  due 
mean.  We  are  reluctant  to  confess  that  our  neighbour^ 
whose  faith  is  different  from  ours;  may  do  many  things  in 
innocence,  which  in  us  would  be  unjustifiable :  and  though 
we  are  too  ready  to  devise  excuses  for  ourselves,  in  that 
which  we  condemn  in  others,  we  can  seldom  persuade  our* 
selves  to  grant  a  licence  to  others,  which  we  cannot  extend  to 
ourselves.  Very  few  have  ever  understood,  still  fewer  have 
acknowledged,  that  he  who  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  to 
the  Lord,  and  he  who  regardeth  not  the  day  to  the  Lord  he  doth 
not  regard  it.  In  this  manner,  by  being  set  in  perpetual  coU 
Ibion  with  things  which  shock  our  principles  or  our  preju* 
dices,  we  are  led  into  frequently  sinning  against  charity :  or« 
if  we  try  to  be  tolerant,  we  slide  by  an  almost  inevitable  con* 
sequence  into  a  kind  of  moral  apathy,  a  state  of  heartless 
soulless  indifference.  To  instance  in  a  single  point:  what 
feeling  can  be  more  becoming  than  veneration  for  the  place 
in  which  God  is  habitually  worshipt,  and  in  which  the  devout 
aspirations  of  generation  after  generation  have  as  it  were 
formed  a  hallowed  atmosphere  ?  But  must  not  this  feeling 
suffer  grievous  and  irreparable  injury  from  the  practice  of 
frequenting  forein  churches  for  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
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Sy6  lind  tat,  out  6f  vdgii^  &nd  Vain  curiddity,  for  the  ^ak6  of 
lounging  about  lind  gossiping,  almost  as  if  one  were  in  an 
assembly-room  ?  atid  that  too  v^hile  the  worship  of  God  i& 
going  on,  and  whil^  the  congregation  of  His  people  are  kneel- 
ing and  offering  up  their  prayers  dos^  by  ?  Let  none  urge 
that  he  holds  the  form  of  worship  to  be  Corrupt.  This  is  Ho 
excud^,  no  palliation.  At  all  events  it  is  a  worship  Offered  up 
to  the  Christian  Grod,  to  God  reconciled  to  the  world  in 
Christ.  And  what  if  we  Were  to  enter  a  temple  of  heathen 
supiirstition,  would  not  simple  goodbreeding, — ^if  I  may  allow-* 
Jibly  refer  to  such  vulgar  motives,  when  I  ought  rather  to 
appeal  to  the  reverence  every  Christian  is  bound  to  feel  for  all 
those  for  whosd  sake  Christ  died,  even  in  the  moments  of 
their  most  pitiable  delusion, — of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of 
such  as  go  forth  with  a  set  purpose  to  overthrow  idolatry, 
and  to  plant  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  in  its  stead :  their  con<> 
duct  would  be  determined  by  other  principles,  and  judged  of 
by  other  rules :  I  speak  only  of  travelers  like  ourselves,  who 
have  no  such  purpose,  and  who  are  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government;  and  I  ask  whether  simple  good-' 
breeding,'  which  in  its  best  sense  is  itself  an  offset  grafted  by 
Christianity  upon  social  life,  would  not  enjoin  us  to  demean 
ourselves,  even  in  a  temple  of  heathen  superstition,  with  at 
least  ad  much  decorum  as  we  should  shew  at  a  concert  (ft  an 
opera  ?  And  do  we  all  so  demean  ourselves  in  the  churched 
.of  God  here  ? 

If  this  question  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily,  I  may 
assuredly  hold  myself  warranted  in  asserting  that  we,  in 
this  fbrein  land,  are  in  what  to  us  is  in  a  certain  sense 
a  wilderness,  a  wilderness  moreover  which  may  seem  to 
have  already  begun  to  rebarbarize  us.  And  should  thi6 
be  so,  have  we  not  good  cause  to  ask  ourselves.  What  have 
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we  came  out  into  this  wilderness  to  see?  a  reed  shaken  by  the 
tmd?  What  inducement,  what  temptation*  what  object 
has  exercised  so  mighty  a  fascination  over  us,  that  for  its 
sake  we  have  quitted  our  homes,  with  all  their  joys,  and  all 
their  comforts,  and  those  greatest  and  truest  of  all  com- 
forts, those  comforts  which  strengthen  our  moral  nature,  our 
duties, — that  we  have  sallied  out  from  our  native  gardens, 
where  the  fair  flowers  of  affection  sprang  up  almost  spon- 
taneously around  us,  and  where  duty  formed  an  evergreen 
wall  to  soreen  and  protect  them  from  the  scorching  and 
blighting  blasts  of  passion,-— and  have  wandered  forth  into 
this  far  wilderness,  where  no  famihar  blossom  welcomes 
and  gladdens  our  eyes,  where  no  familiar  shade  shdters 
and  refreshes  us?  What  are  we  seeking  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  Have  we  come  without  aim,  without  purpose,  with- 
out reflexion,  merely  because  others  do  so,  because  it  is  the 
custom,  in  compliance  with  the  frivolous  rules  of  fashion, 
or  for  the  sake  of  whiling  away,  or,  as  the  s^nificant  and 
forcible  phrase  is,  of  killing  a  certain  quantity  of  that  pre- 
cious time  which  God  has  given  us  to  work  out  our  salva- 
tion, thus  committing  an  act  of  partial  suicide  ?  for  what  is 
killing  our  time,  but  killing  a  portion  of  ourselves,  and 
casting  that  into  the  jaws  of  death,  which  bears  us  indis- 
solubly  along  with  it,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  porch  and 
vestibule  of  eternal  life  ?  Or  have  we  come  abroad  out  of 
idle,  empty  curiosity,  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  to  look, 
without  any  meditative  or  systematic  thought,  on  the 
scenes  that  nature  presents,  on  the  habitations,  the  works, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  man,  regarded  merely  as  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  as  the  creature  of  whim  and 
caprice,  the  sport  and  scorn  of  the  elements,  shifting  and 
drifting  about  with  every  gust  of  momentary  passion  ? 
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Bui  what  came  we  out  to  9ee?  A  man  clothed  in  soft 
raiment  ?  Have  we  undertaken  our  journey  from  a  motive 
more  absurd,  if  not  still  meaner  and  baser,  under  an  expec- 
tation of  finding  luxuries  and  pleasures  in  a  forein  land 
greater  than  what  our  homes  a£Ford  us  ?  Lo,  these  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  wilderness  :  every  step  we  take  in  it  must 
convince  us  of  the  vanity  of  such  an  anticipation.  For  they 
that  are  gorgeously  appareled  aud  live  delicately,  the  pomp  and 
splendour  and  luxury  of  this  world,  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich.  Nay,  is  it  not  with  reference  to 
matters  of  this  very  kind  that  we  for  ever  hear  forein  nations 
called  uncivilized  in  comparison  with  our  own  ?  For  even 
though  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  sundry 
points,  in  some  they  must  probably  be  inferior,  or  at  least 
are  sure  to  be  accounted  so  by  those  whose  tastes  have  beep 
trained  under  a  different  temperature.  In  questions  of  taste, 
.custom  exercises  a  very  arbitrary  and  all  but  absolute  sway; 
and  our  frame  is  so  constituted  that  the  craver  after  luxury 
always  becomes  a  craven  and  a  slave.  He  loses  all  energy, 
all  command  over  his  faculties,  all  power  of  holding  them  iq 
balance :  he  is  incapable  of  relishing  the  pleasure  which  he 
finds,  from  pining  after  that  which  he  has  parted  with ;  and 
the  rumpled  roseleaf  will  ruffle  and  fret  him,  and  mar  all  his 
delight,  even  on  a  bed  of  roses. 

But  what  came  we  out  to  see?  A  prophet?  Yea,  I  Bay 
to  you,  and  mere  than  a  prophet.  Before  I  call  your  thoughts 
to  this  portion  of  our  Saviour's  speech,  and  point  out  in  what 
way,  and  under  what  sense,  we  may  apply  it  to  ourselves,  let 
me  remind  you  that  these  interrogations  are  not  of  merely 
temporary  and  occasional  concernment,  and  do  not  bear 
upon  us  solely  in  our  present  condition,  as  living  afar  from 
our  homes,  as  travelers  and  absentees.    For,  in  this  worl4* 
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yre  are  all  living  afar  from  our  home,  are  all  travelers  and 
absentees.  Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Eden,  ve  have  all  been  pilgrims  and  dwellers  in  the  wilder* 
Dess«  dwellers  in  tents,  having  no  fixt  abidingplace,  outcasts 
and  exiles  from  Goshen,  and  journeying,  though  often  stray- 
ing on  the  way,  often  loitering  and  halting,  often  faltering 
and  fainting,  at  one  time  through  ignorance  and  weakness, 
at  another  through  the  mutinous  and  rebellious  stirrings  of 
pride,  toward  our  spiritual  Canaan.  Through  God's  merci-- 
ful  goodness  indeed  the  wilderness  is  no  longer  what  it  once 
was.  The  way  of  the  Lord  has  been  prepared ;  a  highway 
Ihrough  the  desert  has  been  made  straight  for  our  God ;.  and 
where  this  way  lies,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  are 
glad,  and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose.  So 
long  too  as  we  walk  along  this  highway,  we  can  neither  stray 
nor  stumble :  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  as  the  prophet 
promises,  however  simple  and  ignorant  they  may  be,  shall 
not  err  therein  (Isaiah  xxxv.  8). 

This  way  of  the  Lord  then,  there  can  be  no  question, — 
seeing  that  it  is  so  safe  even  for  those  who  elsewhere 
might  not  be  surefooted,  seeing  moreover  that  it  is  encom- 
past  by  so  many  blessings, — ^is  what  we  all  ought  to  seek  in 
the  wilderness.  But  how  are  we  to  find  it  ?  One  thing  is 
dear.  He  whose  eyes  are  dark  cannot  see  the  light,  nor 
diat  whereon  the  light  shines.  We  must  endeavour  there- 
fore to  purge  our  eyes  from  the  film  that  bedims  them, — ^we 
must  draw  back  the  lids  that  curtain  them  in  darkness, — in 
order  that  the  light  of  heaven  may  shine  upon  them  and 
into  them,  and  that  we  may  behold  all  the  objects  around 
us  in  their  true,  genuine  shape,  glorified  by  its  blessed 
radiance.  God  has  given  us  much:  He  has  done  much^ 
almost  everything  for  us  :  but  something  still  remains,  which 
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we  aJone  can  do,  and  which  we  must  do  for  ourselves*- 
The  very  power  of  opening  our  eyes  is  Grod's  gift :  but  it 
rests  with  us  to  make  use  of  that  gift :  and  unless  we  do  so, 
it  becomes  null,  so  feu:  as  we  are  concerned.    The  prophet^ 

to  rouse  our  exertions,  gives  us'  the  assurance,  that,  so  long 

to 

as  we  walk  in  the  way,  we  shall  not  err :  for  this  must  evi- 
dently be  his  meaning,  not,  as  some  would  vainly  persuade 
us,  that  he  who  has  once  become  a  Cbristsan  can  never  fall 
aside.  Such  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
from  the  collective  body  of  the  Church  to  each  individual 
member  is  refuted  by  the  whole  of  Scripture ;  which,  in  can- 
dour, as  in  all  its  merits,  surpassing  every  other  book,  is 
careful  to  record  the  failings  of  the  sunts.  Indeed  the  words 
immediately  preceding  the  promise  referred  to  prove  that 
the  narrower  interpretation  is  the  correct  one :  for  in  them 
the  prophet  warns  us  that  it  skall  be  called  the  way  of  hoUneas, 
and'  that  the  unclean  ehall  not  pasa  over  it.  So  that,  to  fit 
ourselves  for  finding  out  this  way,  and  for  abiding  in  it  when 
we  have  found  it,  we  ought  to  strive  with  all  our  strength  to 
purify  ourselves,  and  to  keep  ourselves  pure,  from  all  un-' 
cleanness,  while  with  earnest  suppUcations  we  evermore 
entreat  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  become  pure  and  to  continue  so. 

The  way  of  the  Lord,  I  have  said,  is  what  we  ought  to 
sedc  in  the  wilderness.  Whatever  in  this  world  is  grand  or 
lovely  has  been  planted  and  has  grown  up  along  its  side : 
all  else  is  darkness  and  barrenness  and  desolation.  We. 
are  to  go  forth  to  see,  not  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  not 
a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  but  a  prophet,  yea,  and 
more  than  a  prophet.  In  every  condition  and  circumstance 
of  life,  wherever  we  may  be  placed,  whatever  task  we  may 
have  to  discharge,  this  ought  to  be  our  chief  purpose  and 
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aim,  as  |n  all  our  words  to  express  the  Wsthig  ^orld  is 
in  all  o.ur  d^eds  to  perforin  it,  so  in  aU  >^|.  ^g  f^^^ 
to  seek  it  out  unweariably  and  under  all  its  ii^&i^>stutelai?e 
Nor  need  we  be  at  a  loss  where  to  seek*     Every  v^ood 
the  globe,  every  moment  of  our  lives,  nay^  every  moh^ 
in  the  rp^ord  of  all  time,  may  supply  us  vrith  food  tb. 
fdigjoii^  cpntempl^tiont    Whatever  we  see  or  hear  or  feel, 
K^batever  ^fil^cts  us,  whatever  betides  us,  may  b^  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  will  of  God,  as  springing  from  j( 
and  displaying  it,    Tb^re  is  n<^thing  too  low  for  it  tp  stoop 
to,  nothing  too  high  for  it  to  mount  tp,     If  w^  ascend 
up  into  faeaven#   and  )anch  oujr  thoughts  amid  th^  stars, 
God  is  there :  He  madQ  them,  apd  gave  thepi  their  Uws, 
and  ordered,  their   downsetting^   and   their  uprisings.     If 
we  dive  into  the  bowels  of  th^  earth,  God  is  there  also^ 
If  we  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  0y  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea,  even    there  we    may  behold  th^ 
traces  of  His  hand  and  the  workings  of  His  righthand. 
Nay  thus,  and  thus  alone,  may  we  penetrate  without  peril, 
without  the  risk  of  losing  ourselves,  into  all  the  dark  places 
which  lie  witbiu  and  around  our  pature :  thus,  and  thus 
^done,  will  our  night  be  turned  into  day.    That  in  which 
we  see  God,  is  no  longer  dark :  the  darkness  i^  np  d^kness 
to  Him ;  but  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day :  the  darkness 
and  light  to  Him  are  both  alike,    Whatever  is  animated 
and  pervaded  by  faith  is  good  and  lasting,  so  far  as  it  is 
indeed  animated  thereby.    Whatever  is  alien  from   God, 
and  devoid  of  faith,  is  hollow  and  perishable  and  worthless. 
To  the  unenlightened  man  the  world  and  his  own  kiud  may 
appear  like  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ;  by  the  sensual  man 
everything   may  be  regarded  as  the   means   and  fuel   of 
Jupiry :  but  to  the  Christian,  whose  eye  has  been  purged. 


we  aJone  cah 
The  very 
rests  wit 
it 
to 
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^en  enlarged  by  faith, 
him  of  God;  and  he 
\,  joining  in  the  choral 
ig    to    its    Creator, 
and  the  mountains 
in  the  murmuring 
fe  grove  and  forest ; 
tars  his  spirit  hears 


I  not  ask  you 
jffftfi  into  the  ivUdemeis  to  see? 
«fxixny  of  you  perhaps  may  demur,  that,  in  what  I  have 
said  above,  I  have  misrepresented  your  motives,  that  you 
have  not  been  impelled  by  listless  curiosity,  not  by  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  pleasure,  but  that  you  have  come 
abroad,  some  of  you  to  study  the  manners  and  institutions 
of  foreia  nations, — others  for  the  sake  of  visiting  places 
that  have  gained  a  name  in  story  through  the  illustrious 
deeds  performed  in  them,  and  thus  of  giving  a  more  definite 
body  to  your  historical  conceptions,— others  from  a  love 
for   the   beauties  of    natural   scenery, — others   out    of   a 
fondness  for  the  arts,  and  a  wish  to  improve  your  acquaint* 
ance  with  them, — in  other  words,  for  the  sake  of  enlai^ging 
your  knowledge,  and  of  cultivating  your  taste :  and  many 
of  you  may  combine  two  or  more  of  these  objects.     So  far 
good.     But  is  this  all?     Do  you  stop  here?     Ought  you 
to  stop  here  ?     Have  you  effected  anything  worth  eflPecting, 
*can  you  effect  anything  worth  effecting,  if  you  are  con- 
tented to  stop  here?    The  history  of  the  world  in  all  its 
parts,  the  history  of  governments,  the  history  of  literature, 
the  history  of  philosophy,  the  history  of  art,  with  one  voice 
proclaim  that  you  cannot.    They  proclaim  that  knowledge. 
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even  when  regarded  solely  with  reference  to  this  world,  is 
hollow  and  vain  and  helpless*  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  off  from 
religion.     So  long  as  knowledge  works  under  the  tutelage 
of  religion,  it  is  her  great  agent  in  promoting  the  good 
of  mankind,  in  progressively  bettering  and  ennobUng  their 
moral  condition.     But  when  knowledge  absconds  from  this 
guardianship,  and  follows  its  own  ways,  it  begins  to  stray 
into  evil.     Whatever  good  it  may  retain,  is  the  stamp  of 
its  previous  education :  when  this  wears «  out,  it  crumbles 
and  falls  to  pieces.     When   states  are  governed  with  a 
constant  reference  to  the  will  of  God,  the  governors,  though 
fools^  as  by  the  worldly-sighted,  they  may  be  deemed,  cannot 
err.    Not  that  this  has  ever  actually  been  the  case :  for 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  made  the  wQl  of  God  the  sole  rule 
of  its  conduct  in  every  crisis  of  its  political  life.     But  some 
have  done  so  in  a  greater  degree  than  others :  and  in  the 
history  of  the  same  nation  we  find  the  operation  of  religious 
principles  more  powerful  atone  time  than  at  another.    So  that, 
although  no  government  has  ever  been  absolutely  free  from 
errour,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  religion  is  apt  to 
err.     It  is  not  religion  that  errs,  but  those  passions  and 
infirmities  which  cleave  to  it,  and  from  which  it  has  never 
been  able  to  emancipate  fallen  humanity.    Yet,  while  it 
cannot  crush  them  altogether,  it  can  do  much,  and  far 
more  than  any  other  power,  toward  checking  and  curbing 
them.     But  as  soon  as  the  will  of  God  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
left  out  of  account, — when  the  rulers  of  a  people  forget 
man's  prophetical  character  and  heavenly  destinies,  and  look 
at  him  merely  in  his  naked,  impotent,  destitute  humanity, 
as  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind, — or  when  their  sole  aim 
is  to  increase  wealth,  to  foster  luxury,  when  they  neither  seek 
nor  can  conceive  anything  greater  or  better  than  a  man  clothed 
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in  ^oft  raiment,— ^from  that  time  forward,  however  wise  they 
may  be  in  their  own  conceit^  they  cannot  go  right*  One 
scheme  is  supplanted  by  another  ;  one  system  is  reared 
on  the  back  of  another ;  but  all  are  built  upon  a  quicksand ; 
find  one  after  another  is  swallowed  up.  The  history  .of  the 
last  century  sheVs  that  the  pursuit  of  national  wealth, 
when  disjoined  from  moral  wellbeing,  is  only  another  form 
of  the  folly  on  account  of  which  we  lopk  with  9uch  derision 
pn  our  ancestors,  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Nor  Is  it  less  sure  to  impoverish  the  people  that  pursues  it ; 
in  their  outward  condition  they  are  reduced  to  beggary,  in 
their  inward  to  utter  depravity.  Capricious  and  inscrutable 
as  the  ways  of  fortune  are  usually  accounted,  they  wiU 
be  found  on  a  careful  examination  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  counsels,  and  dispensations  of  an  overruling  providence* 
Whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  so  long  as  a  nation  has 
been  animated  by  a  zealous  spirit  of  religion,  it  has  grown  in 
glory  and.  prosperity  and  power.  But  when  its  religious 
spirit  has  begun  to  decay,  its  glory  and  prosperity  and  power 
have  begun  to  decay  also  ;  and  the  departure  of  the  former 
has  always  been  the  deathblow  to  the  latter.  Instances,  it 
is  true,  may  be  cited  of  very  small  states,  which  have  been 
overpowered  and  bereft  of  their  independence  in  the  very 
prime  of  their  moral  existence  by  the  overwhelming  pressure 
of  some  external  foe*  These  however  can  hardly  be  re^ 
garded  even  as  exceptions  to  the  general  law,  that  the.  glory 
and  prosperity  of  a  people  depend  upon  its  moral  energy ; 
any  more  than  the  death  of  the  martyrs,  or  that  of  some 
good  men  among  those  who  may  have  been  swept  away  by 
some  great  physical  calamity,  militates  against  the  universal 
truth,  that  Grod  has  never  forsaken  the  righteous.  God  did 
not  indeed  think  fit  to  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  save  their 
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lives:   biit  the  sujperhaman   fortitude  ; 
have  displayed  in  the  midst  of  their  t| 
that  God  did  not  forsake  them  in  the  h<| 
that  on  the  contrary  He  ^ras  with  th^ 
most  sorely  needed  Him»  enabling  thes^ 
good  fight  until  the  last,  and  convertiq 
consumed  them  into  a  halo  of  glory,  as  tneir  purified  spirit 
disencumbered  itself  from  the  body  which  had  been  weigh** 
ing  it  down.    Thus  has  it  been  with  states  also,  when  they 
have  fallen  before  might  in  defense  of  right.     One  may 
even  regard  it  as  a  special  favour  vouchsafed  to  them,  to 
have  been  cut  off  before  they  fell  into   that  decrepitude, 
from  which  nothing  human  appears  to   be   exempt,  that 
so  they  might  hold  out  the  rare  example  of  a  people  whose 
last  hour  has  been  the  hour  of  its  greatest  glory.    Their 
spirit  too  has  been  triumphant.    Though  they  fell  in  the 
cause  of  right,  it  is  through  such  examples  that  right  acquires 
its  sacred  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  triumphs. 
in  the  end  over  might.     So  that  these  exceptions  do  not 
prove  that  the  prosperity  and  power  of  a  people,  much  less 
that  its  glory,  which  is  its  truest  prosperity  and  its  highest 
power,  is  independent  of  its  religious  character.     Often  on 
the  other  hand  have   nations,   comparatively    weak,   been 
enabled  through  their  moral  and  religious  energy  to  repell 
foes,  who  according  to  all  usual  calculations  would  infallibly 
have  crusht  them.     Thus  even  against  the   death  which 
comes  from  without,  religion  will   uphold   a  state;  while 
against  that  more  fearful  death  which  springs  from  within,  and 
which  creeps  through  all  its  members,  poisoning  and  benumb- 
ing the  very  heart  and  soul,  it  is  the  sure  and  only  preservative. 
No  religious   people  has  ever  fallen  by  any  inward  decay : 
no  thoroughly  irreligious  people  has  ever  been  able  to  stand. 
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The  same  truth  is  enforced  by  the  history  of  literature, 
/       by  that  of  philosophy,  by  that  of  the  arts.     Whether  in 
architecture  or  sculpture,  in  painting  or  music,  everything 
most  grand,  and  sublime,  every  work  in  which  the  genius  of 
man  has  best  succeeded  in  giving  an  outward  form  and  body 
to  the  ideal  essence  of  beauty,  with  the  least  disparagement 
to  its  etherial  purity,  has  been  more  or  less  prompted  and 
elevated  and  hallowed  by  religion.     Such  was  the  case,  as  a 
moment's  reflexion  on  the  objects  which  meet  your  eyes 
every  day  will  convince  you,  even  among  the  heathens,  who 
knew  not  the  true  God,  but  among  whom  the  light  was 
shining  in  darkness,  although  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not.     Yet  all  the  wiser  and  better  among  them  delighted  to 
indulge  and  to  cultivate  that  craving  for  religion,  for  a  renewal 
of  man's  original  paradisiacal  communion  with  God,  which 
after  the  Fall  still  remained  a  dim  instinct  in  our  being, — 
the  last  precious  relic  of  our  heavenly  nature.      This  led 
gifted  men  to  represent,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  what  they 
regarded  as  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature :    and  the 
endeavour  to  do  so  bore  up  their  souls  to  far  higher  and 
nobler  conceptions  than  anything  with  which  the  wilderness 
of  this  workday  world  would  otherwise  have  supplied  them* 
It  is  true,  their  religion,  even  when  least  impure,  was  still 
grievously  imperfect.     Their  loftiest  conceptions  could  never 
mount  to  anything  beyond  idealized  humanity.     The  beauty 
of  the  outward  corporeal  world  predominated  in  their  minds 
over  that  of  the  inward  and  spiritual.    Their  pantheon  rested 
on  the  earth.     Christianity  on  the  other  hand  has  raised  it 
up,  and  lifted  it  into  the  sky.    While  Pagan  art,  even  when 
best,  is  still,  in  its  main  character,  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Christian  art,  in  its  idea  at  least,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  idea,  is,  and  ought  to  be» 
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of  the  heaven,  heavenly.  Its  greatest  perfection  has  been 
shewn  in  the  exhibition  of  those  feelings  which  descend  from 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  those  which  earth  in  return  sends  up 
to  heaven,  in  the  representation  of  Christ's  love  for  us,  and 
of  the  love  which  we  ought  to  feel  for  Christ.  When  art 
foigets  its  religious  character  and  office, — ^when  it  ceases  to 
look  in  Xhe  wilderness  of  the  world  for  that  which  is  sym« 
bolical  and  prophetical  of  the  infinite  and  eternal, — when  it 
contents  itself  with  r^resenting  persons  and  things  without 
r^ard  to  their  moral  significance  in  their  fleeting  outward 
form,  or  degrades  itself  into  the  purveyor  of  luxury, — it 
forfeits  its  dignity  and  worth ;  it  becomes  alternately  feeble 
and  extravagant ;  it  loses  the  feeling  of  beauty,  and  even  the 
perception  of  truth,  and  dwindles  before  long  into  a  branch 
of  mechanical  dexterity. 

Be  not  surprised,  brethren,  that  a  minister  of  God's  word 
should  speak  for  a  moment  to  you  on  subjects,  which  some 
of  you  may  perchance  deem  profane*      As,  in  preaching 
before  a  rustic  or  a  commercial  congregation,   it  would 
become  me  to  illustrate  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  by 
occasionally  pointing  out  their  bearings   on   the  ordinary 
occupations   of  my  hearers,   so  in  this   city,  where   the 
congregation  I  am   addressing  must  needs  consist  almost 
wholly  of  persons  belonging   to  the  educated  classes  of 
society,  and  where  the  thoughts  of  most  of  those  who  ever 
think  about  anything  must  not  unfrequently  be  engaged  by 
*  objects  of  art,  I  have  deemed  that  it  would  not  be  unseason- 
able, nor  unsuitable  to  the  character  under  which  I  appear 
before  you,  if  I  called  your  attention  to  the  truth,  that  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  region  of  human  action,  whatever  man 
does,  ought  to  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  with 
reference  to  the  wiU  of  Grod.     And  be  not  dverhasty  in 
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branding  anything,  which  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  siilfulj 
with  the  name  of  profaneness.  Such  things  as  are  not 
essentially  of  a  moral  nature,  only  become  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  use  that  we  make  of  them.  The  fruits  of 
the  earth  become  an  evil,  if  we  indulge  in  them  heedlessly 
and  intemperately :  the  rays  of  the  sun  itself  may  become  an 
evil,  if  we  expose  ourselves  to  them  incautiously :  and  so 
thay  it  be  with  the  arts.  They  too  may  minister  to  evil : 
but  they  may  also  minister  to  good,  and  become  the  hand- 
maids,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  interpreters,  nay,  even  the 
awakeners  of  religion.  There  have  been,  and  no  doubt  even 
in  these  days  there  still  are  many,  who,  at  least  in  the 
infancy  of  their  faith,  would  be  more  forcibly  imprest  by 
visible  representations  of  our  Saviour,  in  some  of  his  num* 
berless  ministries  of  love,  than  by  any  written  account  of  the 
same  acts.  Nor  is  anything  that  may  lend  its  aid  in  foster- 
ing devotional  feelings  to  be  wantonly  or  sullenly. rejected. 
Christianity  confers  -a  sanctity  on  things,  which  out  of.  her 
sphere  are  indifferent,  by  enabling  us  to  ase  them  with  faith: 
and  it  is  an  nnwise  mode  of  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
to  give  up  any  neutrial  territory  to  the  devil.  Rather  is  it 
not  merely  .a  natural  and  pardonable,  but  an  amiable  and 
praiseworthy  feeling,  that  prompts  us  to  consecrate  the  most 
precious  and  beautiful  even  of  our  earthly  possessions  to 
God,  to  bring  Him  our  offerings  of  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  to  raise  temples  to  Him  far  surpassing  the 
habitations  of  man  in  magnificence,  and  to  deck  them  out 
with  all  that  art  can  produce  expressive  or  symbolical  of  tiis 
worship.  To  effect  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  proper 
object  of  the  fine  arts.  When  they  forget  it,  when  they  cease 
to  look  up  to  it  as  their  highest  aim  and  reward,  they  imme- 
^diately  begin  to  degenerate  and  decline.    But  when  animated 
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by  this  principle,  and  regarded  from  this  point  of  view;  they 
too  in  a  certain  sense  become  prophets  in  the  wilderness. 
They  speak  to  the  senses  indeed ;  but  they  speak  of  some- 
thing higher  and  purer  and  more  enduring,  than  anything 
that  lies  within  the  range  of  the  senses, — of  truths  that  were^ 
before  man  was,  and  that  will  last  as  long  as  he  lasts.  Thus 
the  cold  marble  may  start  into  life,  and  become  instinct  with 
those  feelings  which  have  strengthened  the  hearts  of  apostle^ 
and  martyrs  i  the  hues  that  issue  from  the  sunbeam  may  1>e 
arrested,  and  made  to  portray  the  v^ed  shades  of  Chrisdah 
meekness  and  love :  and  the  stream  of  sound  may  waft  our 
spirits  heavenward  in  its  solemn  pathetical  flow,  while  we 
are  allowed  to  join  with  the  angels  in  songs  of  praise  to  our 
God- 

If  the  feelings  I  haVe  wisht  to  excite  have  been  awakened 
within  you,  it  must  already  have  occurred  to  you,  that  we, 
who  are  here  assembled,  may  iti  a  still  more  special  sense  b^ 
said  to  have  come  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  a  prophet* 
We  may  have  had  no  such  purpose :  we  may  have  beed 
unconscious  what  we  were  doing.  But  what  is  Rome  ?  Is 
she  a  reed  ^aken  by  the  wind?  she  who  has  stood  the 
assault  of  five  and  twenty  cienturies,  who  has  conquered,  and 
has  been  conquered,  and  again  has  conquered  heb  conquerors, 
and  made  theni  boW  down  before  her»  Is  she  clothed  in  soft 
raiment  ?  Nature  indeed  has  dothed  her  in  its  beauty :  Art 
has  clothed  her  in  its  beauties :  Time  has  fused  and  blended 
them  together ;  and  majestic  and  solemn  is  the  garb  of  the 
'city  so  full  of  years,  so  rich  in  the  memories  of  bygone 
generations.  But  vain  and  most  frivolous  were  the  thought; 
if  any  have  come  hither  in  search  of  luxuries.  Let  them  go 
to  BaiSie :  this  is  no  place  for  them.  They  on  the  otUer 
hand  who  have  come  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  a  jprophet, 
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ma^  tarry  here*  For  where  upon  earth  is  there  any  spot^^ 
Jerusalem  alone  excepted^  in  which  the  power  of  the  Lord 
has  been  manifested^  as  it  has  been  in  this  fateful  city  ? — ^in 
this  monumental  mass>  which  neither  the  ferocity  nor  the 
cupidity  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  sweep  away,  and  in 
contending  against  which  Time  seems  to  have  been  curtailed 
of  its  all-efiacing  power, — in  this  vast  indestructible  tomb  of 
her  who  once  was  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  "When  other 
mighty  cities  have  fallen,  they  have  fallen  utterly :  the 
dominion  of  death  over  them  has  been  total :  the  very  ground 
on  which  some  of  them  stood  has  become  a  prey  to  the 
elements :  the  generations  that  won  and  rejoiced  in  their 
glory,  live  only,  if  at  all,  in  the  scanty  and  shadowy  records 
of  history.  But  when  Rome  had  fallen,  she  rose  again* 
When  her  carnal  empire  had  been  stript  off  from  her,  she 
came  forth  as  the  queen  of  a  spiritual  empire :  and  within 
her  walls  the  dead  seem  still  to  subsist  side  by  side  with  the 
living,  in  awful  and  almost  indistinguishable  communion. 
So  that  here  the  most  trivial  can  hardly  escape  being  struck 
with  some  lessons  of  serious  thought,  such  as  bear  the  mind 
from  the  present  into  the  past,  and  through  the  past  into  the 
future.  Even  they  can  hardly  fail  to  discern  some  of  the 
truths,  which  are  here  written  in  characters  of  gigantic  size, 
legible  even  to  the  most  shortsighted,  intelligible  even  to  the 
dullest.  For  who  can  fail  to  perceive  here,  how  strong  and 
mighty  man  is,  feeble  as  he  may  appear  outwardly,  when  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  bearing  him  onward  ?  how  strengthless  and 
impotent  on  the  other  hand,  although  armed  with  all  the 
power  and  skill  of  the  earth,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
against  Him  ?  Where  else  has  the  Lord  shewn  such  strength 
with  His  arm  ?  Where  else  has  He  so  scattered  the  proud 
in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts  ?    Where  else  has  He  so 
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put  down  th^  mighty  from  their  seat  ?  ahd  so  exalted  those 
that  were  of  low  degree  ?  Where  eUe  do  we  read  so  plainly, 
that  it  is  the  Lord  who  giveth  the  victory,  and  that  it  is  the 
JLord  who  taketh  it  away  ?  Where  else  do  we  see  so  palpably, 
that,  even  in  this  world,  despite  of  the  violence  and  wiles  of 
its  prince,  that  which  is  moraUy  the  best,  is  in  the  end  also 
the  strongest, — that  virtue,  like  knowledge,  is  power, — that 
moral  energy  in  a  people  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  win  an 
empire,  but  to  keep  it, — and  that  luxury  and  vice  enfeeble  the 
arm,  until  the  sceptre  drops  from  its  grasp  ?  Of  what  place 
on  the  whole  globe  may  it  be  said  with  such  truth,  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  natural  religion,  it  is  a  prophet,  yea, 
and  more  than  a  prophet. 

At  the  same  time,  my  brethren,  before  I  conclude,  I  must 
remind  you,  that,  though  among  men  bom  of  women  there  had 
not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  notwithstanding  he 
that  was  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  greater  than  he. 
Though  among  the  works  of  men's  hands  and  minds  none  is 
greater,  even  in  the  sense  we  have  been  considering,  none 
fitter  to  impress  us  with  deep  and  momentous  truths,  than 
this  dty,  in  which  all  the  might  of  the  heathen  world  was 
concentrated  and  consummated,  and  all  the  fruits  of  its 
genius  were  stored  up,  yet  the  least  of  those  truths  which  we 
draw  exclusively  from  the  Gospel,  is  deeper  and  more 
momentous  than  all  that  come  from  this  or  any  other  natural 
source.  This  city  may  tell  us  of  the  terrours  of  the  Lord; 
but  it  cannot  tell  us  of  His  mercies.  It  may  display  His 
power ;  but  it  cannot  display  His  love.  It  may  teach  us  to 
fear  Him  as  our  Govemour ;  but  it  cannot  teach  us  to  love 
Him  as  our  Father.  It  may  shfew  us  the  ways  of  destruction  ; 
but  it  cannot  shew  us  the  ways  of  salvation.  For  this  higher 
doctrine  there  is  but  One  Teacher  and  Guide,  even  He  who 
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came  down  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  divested 
Himself  of  His  terrours,  and  arrayed  Himself  in  mercy,  and 
emptied  Himself  of  His  power,  and  shewed  Himself  as  the 
pure  Spirit  of  Love,  and  put  on  the  form  of  a  Servant, 
appearing  amongst  us  as  our  Brother,  that  He  might  lead  us 
to  look  up  to  His  Father  as  ours,  and  offered  up  His  precious 
body  on  the  cross,  to  check  the  progress  of  destruction,  and 
to  purchase  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  would  follow  His 
gracious  guidance.  Before  Him  therefore,  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation,  let  us  now  and  ever  cast  down  our  hearts  and 
minds  :  and  whatever  power,  whatever  talent,  whatever  know- 
ledge, whatever  wisdom  we  may  receive  as  our  portion  in  this 
world,  whatever  of  noble  and  solemn  feeling  it  may  awaken, 
let  us  lay  them  meekly  and  devoutly  at  His  feet,  and  employ 
them  faithfully  and  diligently  in  His  service. 
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A  SERMON, 


PR£ACHT  AT  UASTIN6S, 


AT  THE  ARCHDEACON'S  VISITATION,  MAY  l»ia,  lU*. 


SERMON   V. 
Christ's  promise,  the  strength  of  the  church. 

Matthew  zznii  20. 
ho,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  onto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Two  friends  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  take  any 
interest  in  her  welfare,  can  hardly  talk  together  in  these  days, 
but  their  conversation  is  sure  to  fall  before  long  on  the 
dangers  that  threaten  her.  That  such  is  the  fact,  the  expe- 
rience of  almost  everybody  present  will  bear  me  witness.  All 
of  you.  my  brethren,  must  have  heard  many  such  conver- 
sations within  the  last  year :  most  of  you  will  have  taken  part 
in  them.  Indeed  a  month  seldom  goes  by,  but  the  sound 
as  of  some  fresh  crack  in  the  walls  of  our  Church  seems  to 
pass  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  This  is  not  a  fit 
place  for  discussing  the  outward  siglls  of  the  times.  Thus 
much  however  may  be  taken  for  granted, — no  one,  I  conceive^ 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  it, — that  we  have  many  and  powerful 
enemies^  who  are  marshaled  against  us  by  divers  spirits,  and 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  eager  and  alert  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  harming  us.  What  then !  Have  we  any  reason 
to  fear  them  ?  None  .  .  on  account  of  any  strength,  or  any 
craft,  or  any  bitterness  of  theirs  .  .  •  none  .  •  unless  it  is  to 
be  found  in  some  deficiency  or  infirmity  of  our  own.  If  the 
walls  of  our  Church  are  indeed  cracking. — if  the  sound  be 
more  than  an  illusion, — they  must  have  been  already  in  decay. 
It  must  have  slipt  off,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  foundation 
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on  which  it  was  originally  built,  and  so  long  as  it  stood  on 
which  no  earthquake  had  any  power  over  it.  That  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  enemies  who  are  ready  to  assail  us,  that  we 
should  remind  each  other  of  them,  may  be  inevitable :  and, 
if  our  chief  aim  in  doing  so  be  to  stir  ourselves  and  each 
other  to  greater  vigilance  and  activity,  we  are  only  discharging 
the  part  of  loyal  and  watchful  soldiers.  Too  often  however 
the  voice  heard  is  rather  that  of  lamentation  and  querulousness 
and  despondency;  and  such  a  voice  is  of  evil  boding  in  every 
army,  nor  less  so  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  If  our 
lamentation^  be  over  anything  but  our  own  sins,  our  com- 
plaints of  anything  but  our  own  want  of  godliness,  they  are 
too  likely  to  pi'ove  the  first  notes  of  our  dirge.  The  history 
of  all  ages  teaches  us,  that,  when  a  nation's  heart  has  begun 
to  fail,  even  those  who  were  physically  the  strongest,  have 
become  as  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind :  whereas,  when  hearts* 
have  been  stout  and  hopeful,  and  resolute  to  do  and  bear  the 
utmost,  a  small  knot  of  men  has  not  seldom  discomfited  the 
proudest  and  most  numerous  foes. 

Thus  has  it  been  even  in  human  warfare.  When  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  maj5  of  the  world,  many  a  bright  name, 
shines  out  from  spots  where  it  has  been  made  manifest,  that 
on  this  earth  itself  there  is  something  stronger  than  the 
strength  of  the  arm,  and  that,  where  the  love  of  cotiritry  and 
freedom  bears  a  righteous  sway  in  the  heart,  it  can  triumph 
both  over  iron  and  gold.  But  if  even  the  spirit  that  is  in' 
man  can  achieve  such  victories,  what  need  have  we  to  be 
daunted,  albeit  the  children  of  Anak  should  be  found  among 
bur  enemies  ?  If  in  our  own  sight  indeed  we  are  as  grass-' 
hoppers,  we  shall  be  so  likewise  in  their  sight.  But  if  we 
give  ear  to  the  words  of  Joshua, — if  we  hear  in  mind  that,  so 
far  as  our  enemies  are  the. enemies  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
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tkebr  defense  is  departed  f ram  them,  that,  provided  we  are 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  that  Church,  the  Lard  is  with  us, — 
we  shall  then  feel  a  sure  trust  that  the  Lord,  who  delivered 
us  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the 
bear, — ^who  upheld  and  preserved  His  faith,  when  the  Roman 
empire  would  have  crusht  it,  and  when  the  Romish  hierarchy 
would  have  smothered  it, — will  also  deliver  it  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  infidel  Philistine. 

When  we  look  solely  at  human  means,  I  acknowledge,  it 
is  no  way  unnatural  that  we  should  be  cast  down.  When  we 
are  counting  heads,  or  swords,  those  who  are  against  us  may 
easily  seem  to  be  mightier  than  those  who  are  for  us.  The 
restraints  of  our  profession,  which  almost  preclude  us  from 
direct  political  action,  would  of  themselves  weigh  down  our 
spirits.  For  hope  cannot  breathe  except  in  the  air  of  free 
activity :  inertness  always  breeds  despondency.  But  if  we 
can  lift  our  hearts  heavenward  with  the  firm  faith  that  the 
Lord  is  with  us,  then,  no  matter  who  or  how  many  are  in  the 
hostile  array,  we  shall  feel  assured  that  He  who  is  with  us  is 
mightier  than  they  who  are  against  us.  It  was  with  a  view 
of  endeavouring  with  God's  blessing  to  draw  forth  this  con.- 
viction,  and  to  shew  on  what  grounds  it  must  rest,  and  how 
it  behoves  us  to  strengthen  it,  that,  having  been  appointed  to 
preach  on  this  day  before  you,-~from  several  of  whom  I 
should  far  fitlier  and  gladlier  have  received  the  lessons  of  the 
Spirit, — I  have  chosen  the  concluding  words  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  for  my  text  Would  that  we  might  all  of  us  feel  that 
they  are  indeed  spoken  to  us!  Would  that  we  might  be 
among  those  who,  in  every  time  of  danger  and  of  need,  hear 
a  voice  in  their  soul  uttering  these  most  comfortable  words, 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  I 

To  form  some  estimate  of  the  confident  hope,  full  of  peace 
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and  joy,  which  this  promise  must  give  to  all  such  as  can  trust 
that  they  have  a  share  in  it,  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  by 
whom  and  when  it  was  uttered.  By  the  Only -begotten  of  the 
Father, — by  the  Word,  which  was  from  the  beginning  with 
God, — ^by  the  creative  Wisdom  of  God,  which  made  all 
things, — by  Him  who  was  full  of  grace  and  truth,— by  Him 
who  had  come  down  from  the  righthand  of  the  Father,  and 
had  shorn  Himself  of  the  glory  of  the  godhead,  to  dwell  upon 
earth  in  tlie  humility  of  the  flesh,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
man.  May  we  not  reasonably  feel  assured,  that  He  who 
shewed  forth  such  marvellous  love  for  mankind,  when  they 
were  lying  wholly  under  sin, — that  He^ho  quitted  the  bosom 
of  Eternal  Love,  to  endure  weakness,  and  suffering,  and 
temptation,  and  the  rancour  of  enemies,  and  the  faithlessness 
of  friends,  and  the  shame  of  the  cross, — ^will  not  suffer  His 
truth  to  fail  ?  May  we  not  feel  sure  that,  as  He  wrought 
such  wonders  for  us,  when  we  were  yet  far  off,  so  now,  having 
brought  His  people  near  to  Htm,  He  will  ever  protect  and 
support  them?  If  He  was  with  His  people,  when  their 
hearts  were  utterly  estranged  from  Him,  much  more  will  He 
be  with  them,  when  their  hearts  are  turned  to  Him.  More* 
over  this  blessed  promise  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  act  of 
our  Lord's  reassumed  divinity.  He  had  put  on  the  godhead 
again.  He  had  clothed  himself  anew  with  His  power.  AU 
power.  He  tells  us  just  before,  had  been  given  to  Him  in  heaven 
'and  in  earth.  He'  had  overcome  sin :  He  had  conquered 
death :  He  had  burst  the  bonds  of  the  grave :  He  was  on  the 
point  of  reascending  to  His  Father,  to  share  in  that  glory 
which  He  had  with  His  Father  before  the  world  was :  and, 
standing  already  on  the  threshold  of  heaven.  He  paused  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  His  Church,  by  delivering  that  com- 
mand, which  is  followed  by  the  promise  in  the  text,  and 
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which  along  with  that  promise  is  its  great  fiat  and  code  and 
charter.  And  this  brings  me  to  consider  the  point  of  nearest 
concernment  to  us, — to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  we 
have  any  share  in  that  promise. 

Here  I  cannot  but  make  mention  of  a  notion,  which  has 
been  brought  forward  somewhat  prominently  by  certain  very 
amiable  and  pious  men  in  our  days, — ^namely,  that  our  Lord's 
promise  in  the  text  was  not  made  to  the  collective  body  of 
His  Church,  to  that  body  of  which  He  is  the  head,  the 
blessed  communion  of  all  faithful  people,  in  all  nations,  and 
through  all  ages, — but  that  it  was  confined  to  the  Apostles 
exclusively,  as  the  supposed  representatives  of  the  episcopal 
body, — and  that  none  are  embraced  in  it,  none  must  flatter 
themselves  they  have  the  slightest  share  in  it,  except  the  same 
episcopal  body  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  To  some  of  you 
perchance,  my  brethren,  such  an  assertion  may  come  with 
the  sound  of  a  novelty,  and  in  that  case,  I  would  fain  hope,  of 
a  most  startling  and  offensive  one.  You  would  join  with  me, 
I  would  fain  hope,  in  the  earnest  desire  to  purge  our  Church 
from  all  remains  of  that  Judaizing  Romish  superstition, 
which  would  wrap  up  the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
swathing-bands  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  would  tether  it 
to  a  name.  That  amiable  and  pious  men  should  have  taken 
up  such  a  notion,  which  leads  straightway  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing conclusions, — according  to  which  the  chief  part  of  pro* 
testant  Christendom  is  cast  out  at  once  by  a  sweepiqg  inter- 
dict from  the  pale  of  Christ's  Church,  nay,  is  recklessly  de* 
clared  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the  heathens,  and  to  be  left  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God, — that  amiable  and  pious 
men  should  not  shrink  with  awe  from  such  a  notion, — that 
they  should  take  it  up  under  anything  less  than  the  clearest. 
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most  compulsory,  most  irresistible  demonstration, — that  they 
should  not  look  carefully  and  anxiously  round  for  some  mode 
of  escaping  from  such  appalling  conclusions, — might  be 
deemed  unaccountable,  if  we  did  not  remember  how  prone 
we  all  are  to  convert  every  object  of  our  peculiar  interest  and 
affection,  even  the  objects  of  our  purest  worship,  into  idols. 
This  is  the  last  wall  of  the  citadel  in  which  the  selfishness  of 
man  takes  refuge  and  barricades  itself ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
thrown  down  altogether,  so  long  as  we  continue  here  below. 
Our  form  of  government  must  be  the  only  good  form  of 
government,  not  because  it  is  a  good  one,  but  because  it  is 
ours.  Our  Church  must  be  the  only  Church,  not  because  it 
is  founded  on  truth, — few  examine  its  foundations,  still  fewer 
examine  the  foundations  of  other  Churches  with  patience 
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and  candour  and  honesty  and  a  righteous  selfdistrust :  no ; 
our  Church  is  ours,  and  therefore  it  is  the  only  true  one.  We 
stiQ  cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  veil  of  the  temple  should 
have  been  rent :  we  still  Cannot  bear  that  the  Gentiles  should 
have  a  free  approach  to  the  Holy  of  Holies :  we  cannot  bear 
that  our  neighbours  should  come  to  it  by  any  other  road  than 
ours.  Lovers  of  the  Bible  too  easily  degenerate  into  bibli- 
olaters, lovers  of  the  Church  into  ecclesiolaters.  Everywhere 
the  carnal  mind  attaches  itself  to  the  letter,  the  form,  the 
dregs,  instead  of  the  free  living  spirit.  More  especially  is  a 
delusion  of  this  sort  likely  to  fascinate  the  noblest  souls,  when 
the  object  of  their  love  appears  to  be  feeble  or  in  danger.  As 
every  person  of  a  kind  heart  will  be  indulgent  even  to  the 
whims  of  the  sick,  and  will  feel  a  pardonable  reverence  for 
the  slightest  word  of  those  who  are  lying  on  their  deathbed, — 
as  the  gathering  night  of  death  throws  a  veil  over  the  earthly 
part  of  our  friend's  character,  and  will  only  allow  his  more 
heavenly  graces  to^hine  through  it, — so  is  it  also  when  insti- 
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tations  are  supposed  to  be  in  inQminent  peril.  The  lofty  and 
the  gentleminded  cling  to  them  more  fondly  than  ever,  take 
pleasure  in  their  stones,  and  favour  the  dust  thereof,  vie  'with 
each  other  in  exaggerating  their  merits,  and  can  detect 
nothing  in  them  but  perfection.  They  will  withdraw  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  world  into  a  cave,  and  dwell  there  ;  and 
when  they  are  questioned  why  they  do  so,  their  answer  is 
like  that  of  the  prophet :  fFe  have  been  very  jealous  for  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts ;  for  the  people  have  forsaken  His  covenant, 
and  thrown  doum  His  altars ;  and  we,  even  we  only,  are  left. 
They  still  need  the  reproof  with  which  the  prophet  was  visited, 
to  admoiush  them  that  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  strong  wind, 
nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  but  that,  after  all  these 
have  passed  by  to  prepare  His  way  before  Him,  He  then 
comes  in  the  still  ^mall  voice.  Let  there  be  light,  dawning  upon 
chaos. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  me  to  speak  concerning  the  apos* 
tolical  institution  of  episcopacy :  nor  would  the  time  allow 
me  to  set  forth  the  reasons  by  which  we  are  induced  to  retain 
that  institution,  or  which  seem  to  render  it  indispensable  to 
the  perfect  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Church.  There 
are  too  many  important  matters  awaiting  me,  more  immedi* 
ately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  sermon.  I  can  only 
express  my  regret,  that,  where  such  strong  arguments  in 
favour  of  episcopacy  may  be  drawn  from  the  history  and  idea 
of  the  Church,  many  of  its  advocates,  not  content  with 
f^roving  that  it  is  tiie  best  form  of  Church -government,  have 
resolved  to  make  out  that  it  is  the  only  one,  and  have  tried 
-to  rest  it  upon  Scriptural  grounds,  which  in  fact  only  we^ep 
their  case.  For  I  cannot  discover  the  shadow  of  a  word  in 
the  Gospels,  to  countenance  the  interpretation  referred  to. 
Feeble  and  fliinsv  as  are  the  Sariptuj*al  arguments, -on* w&icdi 
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the  Romanists  maintain  the  inalienable  primacy  of  St  Peter, 
they  are  far  more  specious  and  plausible  than  those  derived 
from  the  same  source,  on  the  strength  of  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  establish  the  absolute  necessity  of  episcopacy  to 
the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church.  I  am  aware,  the  inter* 
pretation  I  am  controverting  has  been  maintained  by  some 
very  eminent  divines  in  former  times.  But  a  greater  weight 
of  authority  is  against  it.  Our  Reformers,  and  the  still  more 
highly  gifted  men  whom  God  called  up  in  Germany  and 
France  to  awaken  the  Church  out  of  her  spiritual  sleep,  knew 
nothing  of  the  absolute  necessity  contended  for;  although 
they  too  would  gladly  have  retained  the  episcopal  order  in 
their  Churches,  if  the  course  of  events  would  have  aUowed  of 
it.  And  need  I  remind  you  what  is  the  argument  of  the 
noblest  work  our  Church  has  produced,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  ?  You  know,  that,  instead  of  arguing  that  episcopacy 
is  the  only  institution  conformable  to  Scripture,  the  point 
Hooker  undertook  to  prove  was,  that  episcopacy  is  not  con* 
trary  to  Scripture,  as  it  was  declared  to  be  by  the  Puritans. 
He  contends,  that,  while  in  matters  of  Faith  there  must  be 
unity,  because  the  object  of  Faith  is  one,  in  matters  of  polity 
and  discipline  there  may  be  diversity;  yet  that  every  establisht 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  rightly  to  be  esteemed 
ordained  by  Grod,  even  as  every  establisht  form  of  civil 
government  is  ordained  by  God.  On  this  foundation  he 
raises  his  structure ;  and  thus  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
episcopacy,  from  the  history  and  idea  of  the  Church,  be* 
come  all  the  stronger,  being  freed  from  the  strengthless 
props  by  which  they  are  usually  surrounded.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  theologians  have  seldom  been  duly  aware,  that 
one  good  ailment  is  worth  far  more  thaa  a  thousand 
bad  ones.  For  in  no  department  of  knowledge  does  one  find 
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SO  little  of  that  pure  self-questioning  love  of  truth,  which 
dares  not  bring  forward  an  argument,  until  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  its  validity.  In  no  department  of  knowledge  is 
so  much  rubbish  raked  tc^ether :  in  none  are  so  many  rotten 
pieces  of  timber  stuck  round  the  building,  by  way  of  support- 
hig  it ;  which  however  in  fact  only  lead  us  to  doubt  its 
strength ;  and  when  they  crumble,  as  they  needs  must  at  a 
touch,  men  fancy  that  the  temple  is  about  to  fall.  Indeed 
few  reasoners  bear  sufficiently  in  mind,— to  use  an  illustration 
applied  somewhat  similarly  by  Bishop  Taylor, — that  Tarpeia 
was  crusht  beneath  the  weight  of  the  shields  flung  upon  her. 
Let  us,  my  brethren,  carefully  beware  of  that  most  hurtful 
and  narrow-minded  of  monopolies,  which  would  monopolize 
the  grace  of  God.  The  way  to  life  is  narrow  enough :  let  us 
not  throw  up  any  fresh  mounds  by  its  side,  to  render  it 
narrower  still.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  blessed  assurance,  thai 
ihey  shall  come  from  the  east»  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the 
north,  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  dawn  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  aU  the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  the  salvation  which  Christ  wrought  for  his 
people,  is  not  tied  to  anyone  form  of  Church -government  or 
other, — to  anything  that  man  can  set  up,  or  that  man  can  pull 
down.  Let  us  rejoice  that  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  episcopacy 
availeth  anything,  nor  anti -episcopacy,  but  a  new  creature. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preacht  to  all  nations, 
and  that  all  nations  were  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  oT  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  this,  you  will  remember,  .  is  the  command,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  promise  in  the  text,  and  may 
accordingly  be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  that  promise. 
To  whom  the  promise  was  directly  uttered,  will  admit  of  a 
question.   St  Matthew  does  not  speak  of  any  persons  as  present 
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on  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  except  the  eleren  apostles.  He 
adds  however,  that,  when  they  saw  Jesus,  they  wbrskipt  Him ; 
but  some  doubted.  Now  we  can  scarcely  believe  that,  after 
the  demonstration  afforded  to  Thomas,  any  doubts  can  have 
lingered  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  apostles.  Indeed 
St  John's  account  of  the  events  which  followed  the  resurr 
rection,  seems  to  infer  tiiat  Thomas  was  the  only  one  of  the 
eleven,  who  was  not  fully  convinced  on  the  very  day  of  our 
Lord's  rising  again.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed,  that* 
though  only  the  eleven  are  expressly  mentioned,  the  seventy 
may  have  been  with  them;  or, — what  to  my  own  mind 
seems  the  most  probable  solution, — that  this  appearance  of  our 
Lord  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  is  the  occasion  spoken  of  by 
St  Paul,  when  He  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once.  For  the  summons  which  He  sent  to  the  brethren  to 
meet  Him  in  Galilee,  would  naturally  bring  together  the  chief* 
part  of  those  who  retained  any  reverence  or  love  for  Him: 
and  among  these  there  might  be  several  doubters.  It  is  like- 
lier too  that  the  evangelist  should  have  confined  himself  to 
the  mention  of  the  eleven, — ^who  may  perhaps  have  been 
taken  apart  from  the  .rest,  and  admitted  into  more  intimate 
discourse, — than  that  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  should  have 
left  out  all  notice  of  the  most  public  of  our  Lord's  appear^- 
ances.  Besides  St  Paul  places  His  being  seen  by  the  five 
hundred,  between  the  two  appearances  to  the  twelve,  that  is, 
it  would  seem,  between  the  first  appearance  to  them  on  the 
day  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  last  appearance  on  Mount 
Olivet ;  which  would  coincide  so  far  with  the  appearance  in 
Galilee. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we  have  enough  in  St  Mat- 
thew's brief  account,  to  make  out  from  it  to  whom  the  pro- 
mise was  made,  and  how  it  is  to  be  understood.     Even  if  no 
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one  was  present  beside  the  eleven  apostles,  stUl  we  knovir 
that,  in  our  Lord's  speeches  to  the  apostles,  they  are  often 
to  be  r^arded  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  and  often  as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  ministry 
by  whom  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preacht  in  that  Church. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  that  on  other  occasions  they  are 
addrest  as  the  representatives  of  the  episcopal  body,  taken 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  ministry.  But  of  this  I  can  find 
no  evidence.  Now  how  are  we  to  determine  in  what  sense 
the  words  spoken  to  the  apostles  are  to  be  understood  in 
each  passage,  and  by  whom  they  are  to  be  appropriated? 
If  the  context  throws  any  light  on  the  question,  that  light 
should  be  deemed  decisive.  If  the  context  leaves  the  matter 
uncertain,  we  search  the  rest  of  Scripture,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  dew ;  and  on  failure  thereof  we  are  guided  by 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church.  Thus  for  instance  it 
was  determined  that  the  whole  Church  are  to  partake  in  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  the  elements  are 
to  be  administered  to  the  communicants  by  the  priesthood. 
In  the  passage  however,  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  there 
is  no  ambiguity.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  words.  Then 
the  eleven  disciples,  St  Matthew  tells  us,  went  into  Galilee,  to 
a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they 
saw  Him,  they  worshtpt  Him:  but  some  doubted.  And  Jesus 
came  and  spake  to  them,  saying.  All  power  is  given  to  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  there/ore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you.  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Now  on  no  principle  of 
interpretation  are  we  warranted  in  severing  the  latter  part  of 
this  sublime  speech  from  the  former.  As  the  words  follow, 
so  do  the  thoughts   rise  out  of  and  support   each  other. 
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The  command  required  the  encouragement  of  the  promise  ; 
and  without  the  promise  it  could  never  have  been  fulfilled. 
Our  Saviour  begins  with  declaring  His  divine  power :  all 
power  18  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Therefore, 
seeing  that  I  am  the  Lord  of  all  power  and  might,  go  ye 
forth  to  all  nations,  ani  baptize  all  nations.  Assuredly  the 
disciples  needed  this  declaration  of  His  infinite  power  to  lift 
up  their  souls,  so  that  they  might  compass  the  reach  of  Hich 
a  vast  undertaking,  and  not  shrink  in  awe  from  the  mighty 
thought  of  teaching  all  nations,  and  baptizing  all  nations,  and 
bringing  all  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  One  Eternal 
Triune  God.  Mankind  at  that  time  were  split. and  shivered 
into  countless  fragments,  each  with  rough  and  jagged  edges, 
repelling  and  wounding  all  the  others.  There  was  but  one 
bond  under  which  all  were  concluded :  all  were  concluded 
under  sin.  There  was  but  one  yoke  under  which  all  bowed  : 
all  bowed  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  death.  In  this  state 
of  the  world,  torn  as  it  was  by  fierce  storms,  the  first  use  our 
Lord  made  of  His  renewed  authority  was  to  throw  an  arch 
of  love  over  the  earth,  spanning  it  from  side  to  side,  and 
embracing  it  in  its  heavenly  arms, — ^to  call  all  nations  to  the 
truth,  to  call  them  all  to  holiness,  to  call  them  all  to  eternal 
life.  And  who  were  the  persons  whom  He  chose  as  His 
ambassadors,  to  bear  His  word  to  the  ends  of  the  world? 
Fishermen,  men  of  the  lowest  estate,  men  utterly  without 
human  learning, — men  whose  minds  had  never  wandered 
beyond  the  narrowest  pale  of  Judaism,  or  soared  above  the 
notions  of  outward  greatness  and  power, — men  in  fine,  who 
were  always  ready  with  the  cry.  What  are  we  among  so  many? 
who  but  a  few  days  before  had  basely  fled  from  Him  at  the 
first  approach  of  danger,  and  the  most  forward  of  whom  had 
shamefully  denied  Him.  Yet  these  were  the  men  whom  He 
appointed  to  knock  down  the  walls  of  Judaism,  and  to  sweep 
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away  the  abominations  of  Paganism*  to  turn  the  strength  of 
Rome  into  weakness,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greece  into  folly. 
Therefore,  having  made  the  declaration  of  His  power,  and 
having  sent  them  forth  as  His  rays  to  bear  His  light  to  the 
furthest  comers  of  the  earth,  He  encourages  them  by  the 
promise  that  in  this  their  work  He  will  always  be  with  them, 
that,  so  long  as  they  bear  His  light.  He  will  pour  out  His 
light  through  them,  and  that  the  flood  of  that  light  shall 
never  fail,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  last  words 
shew  that  the  promise  was  not  made  merely  to  those  who 
were  then  before  Him  in  the  body,  but  to  them  and  their 
seed  after  them, — ^to  them  and  their  spiritual  successors  in 
the  great  charge  for  which  they  were  then  ordained, — to 
them  and  to  all  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  who  should  go  forth 
to  teach  mankind,  and  to  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gl^ost,  and  to  teach 
them  to  observe  all  such  things  as  Jesus  had  ever  com- 
manded. In  other  words  this  blessed  promise  is  a  promise 
that  our  Lord  will  be  always  with  His  Church,  that  He  will 
be  the  Head  of  His  Church,  and  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  shall  feel  that  they  are  united  to  the  Head  by  the 
power  which  flows  from  Him  into  them;  that  He  will  be 
with  His  Church  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  in  the 
ordinance  of  teaching  and  preaching,  and  that  they  who  bap- 
tize in  it  shall  baptize  with  power,  and  they  who  teach  and 
preach  shall  teach  and  preach  with  power. 

Our  Lord's  promise,  I  say,  is  a  promise  that  He  will  be 
always  with  His  Church..  But  with  what  Church?  How 
are  we  to  make  out  with  what  Church  He  promises  to  be  ? 
Surely  there  is  but  one  way :  by  looking  at  the  charge  which 
He  gives  to  it.  He  does  not  say,  that  He  will  be  with  a 
Church  which  adopts  this  or  that  form  of  government ;  but 
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with  a  Church  which  go^s  forth  to  teach  all  nations,  and  bap- 
tizes them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  teaches  them  to  do  all  things  whatsoever 
He  had  commanded.  And  here  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
overstraining  an  aipiment,  to  observe,  that  so  far  are  the 
apostolical  and  episcopal  office  from  being  identical,  that  they 
are  essentially  difierent ;  the  special  business  of  the  former 
being  to  found  new  Churches,  and  to  bring  unbelievers  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel, — ^that  of  the  latter,  to  govern  the 
Churches  already  establisht,  and  to  take  care  that  the  word  of 
God  be  rightly  divided  to  those  who  are  already  in  the  faith* 

This  then  may  be  esteemed  the  true  character  of  a  Church, 
which  may  lay  claim  to  our  Lord's  promise  that  He  will 
abide  with  it.  In  the  first  place  it  must  go  and  teach  all 
nations.  It  must  be  animated  with  the  apostc^ical,  the 
missionary  spirit.  It  must  not  rest  satisfied,  that  Christ 
should  be  preacht  to  those  to  whom  He  has  been  preacht  of 
yore.  It  must  not  let  sloth  creep  over  it,  so  as  to  count 
that  it  has  already  attained.  It  must  not  be  content  with 
taking  care  of  itself,  of  its  own  souls,  of  its  own  flock.  It 
must  so  prize  the  treasure  it  has  received,  as  to  desire  above 
all  things  to  impart  that  treasure  to  others.  It  must  have 
something  of  that  spirit,  which  will  leave  the  ninetynine 
sheep  in  the  fold,  to  seek  after  and  bring  back  the  hundredth 
that  is  lost, — of  that  spirit,  which  moved  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  to  leave  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  the  choirs  of  holy 
angels,  and  the  rule  of  all  the  worlds,  to  seek  after  and  bring 
back  this  poor  wandering  ball  of  an  earth  to  the  fold  of  His 
heavenly  Father.  It  must  have  something  of  that  spirit,  with 
which  Jesus  Christ  yearned  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  for  the  shewing  forth  and  spreading  of 
the  glory  of  God. 
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In  the  n^xt  place  it  must  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  must 
hold  and  preach  the  true  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  must 
not  court  the  world  by  echoing  its  strain,  and  merely 
preaching  faith  in  the  Father,  according  to  the  heresy  of  the 
Socinians ;  with  whom  the  Father  in  truth  is  no  Father, 
except  in  the  same  sense  as  fether  Jove.  Nor  must  it 
try  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  world  and  the 
Gospel,  by  preaching  faith  in  the  Father  and  the  Son^ 
according  to  the  heresy  of  some  of  the  Semiarians.  If  it 
does,  it  has  no  claim  to  the  promise  :  Christ  is  not  with  it. 
It  must  preach  faith  in  the  Father,  as  made  known  to  us  by 
the  Son, — as  the  Father  of  the  Son,  and  of  all  those  who 
become  His  children  by  being  adopted  into  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Son, — faith  in  the  Son,  as  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  the  First -begotten  before  all  creatures,  as  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  the  end  that  all  who  believe  in  Him 
may  receive  the  adoption  of  sonship, — and  faith  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  the  purifying  sanctifying  Spirit  of  God,  sent  to  us 
by  the  Son  to  be  our  Comforter,  through  whom,  dwelling  in 
our  hearts,  we  become  the  children  of  God. 

The  third  characteristic  of  a  Church  which  has  a  share  in 
our  Lord's  promise,  is,  that  it  must  teach  the  observance  of 
all  the  things  which  He  commanded.  Indeed  this  is  scarcely 
separable  from  the  second  :  for,  if  Jesus  was  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  all  His  words  must  needs  be  truth  and  righte- 
ousness and  power.  His  Church  therefore  must  not  slur 
over  His  words,  or  pare  away  from  them :  it  must  preach 
the  whole  Gospel.  It  must  not  take  what  it  likes,  and  reject 
what  it  dislikes :  it  must  take  all.  It  must  not  shape  and 
dress  up  the  Gospel  after  its  own  fancies,  according  to  the 
Rationalist  heresy  in  Germany.     If  it  does,  Christ  is  not 
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with  it.  He  is  not  with  the  Socinian  heresy :  He  is  not 
with  the  Rationalist  heresy.  There  is  no  life  in  their  words, 
no  power  in  their  preaching.  Stillborn  they  came  upon 
earth,  and  stillborn  they  lift  up  their  heads  from  it .  .  still* 
bom  in  spirit,  carcases  of  a  departed  faith,  barren  craters  of 
an  extinct  religion.  But  whenever  a  Church  has  had  these 
three  characteristics  of  a  true  Church, — when  it  has  had  the 
missionary  spirit, — when  it  has  acknowledged  that  the  Father 
can  only  be  known  and  approacht  through  the  Son,  that 
there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  by  which  we  may  be 
saved,  but  only  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  that,  so 
frail  are  our  purposes,  and  so  corrupt  our  wills,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  do,  or  even  to  will  anything  good,  except 
through  the  Spirit  of  God  working  in  us  and  with  us, — when 
moreover  it  has  bowed  with  full  submission  to  all  our  Lord's 
commands,  and  has  tried  to  grave  them  all  on  its  heart,  and 
to  lift  up  its  voice  through  every  note  of  the  Gospel, — ^when- 
ever a  Church  has  had  these  three  essential  features,  and  in 
the  same  measure  in  which  it  has  had  them,  Christ  has  ever 
been  with  it,  in  the  fulness  of  the  power  given  to  Him  over 
all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  He  has  blest  its  baptism, 
and  enabled  it  to  shine  with  a  great  light  on  the  nations  that 
were  sitting  in  darkness.  He  has  blest  its  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  enabled  it  to  enrich  the  courts  of  heaven  with 
saints.  He  has  come  to  it  as  to  a  mine,  and  has  taken  jewel 
after  jewel  out  of  it,  to  place  them  in  His  crown. 

I  began  with  speaking  of  the  despondency  with  which  the 
friends  of  our  Church  are  wont  to  talk  of  its  prospects. 
Along  with  these  lamentations,  we  commonly  hear  com- 
plaints about  the  growth  and  spread  of  infidelity  and  dissent. 
It  Is  true,  these  evils  have  reacht  a  great  and  alarming  highth. 
But  through  whose  fault  have  they  reacht  that  highth  ?    The 
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matter  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  nor  may  we  shrink  from 
avowing  the  truth :  mainly  through  the  fault  of  our  Church. 
Had  our  Church  been  what  it  ought  to  have  been  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years, — had  it  possest  the  three  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  Church  throughout  that  period, — ^had  it 
been  animated  with  an  earnest  apostolical  desire  of  teaching 
the  knowledge  of  God  to  all  who  were  without  that  know- 
ledge,— had  it  ever  held  fast  to  a  living  faith  in  the  Father, 
the  Son,  arid  the  Holy  Ghost, — ^had  it  made  that  faith,  and 
that  alone,  the  term  of  its  baptism  and  of  its  communion, 
ever  keeping  in  mind  that  unity  implies  distinction  and  differ- 
ence,— ^had  it  been  zealous  in  teaching  men  to  do  all  that 
Christ  commanded,  never  entering  into  a  compromise  with 
the  world,  never  ashamed  to  declare  and  enforce  the  word  of 
God  in  all  its  purity, — O  my  brethren,  how  different  would 
the  state  of  England  have  been  at  this  day  I  Peace  and  love 
would  be  in  all  her  dwellings;  and  whithersoever  the  eye 
turned,  it  would  behold  the  beauty  of  holiness.  For  bethink 
yourselves  a  moment,  how  bounteously  the  Lord  has  showered 
down  His  blessings  upon  us,  —  upon  us  whqm  He  has 
called  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office  in  our  Church.  With 
what  power  has  He  armed  us  I  what  manifold  means  of 
working  on  the  souls  of  our  brethren  has  He  placed  in  our 
hands!  and  that  not  for  a  brief  time  merely,  but  for  year 
after  year,  and  for  century  after  century.  He  has  given  us 
a  pulpit  in  every  parish  in  England.  What  a  mighty  power 
is  this  to  wield,  if  it  were. only  wielded  duly  !  We  are  placed 
there  rightfully :  no  one  can  take  our  post  away  from  us : 
no  one. can  gainsay  us.  We  are  commissioned  to  preach  the 
faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
teach  our  flocks  to  do  everything  that  Christ  has  commanded. 
We  are  fumisht  with  words,  which,  if  they  are  uttered  in 
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faith«  make  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  bam  within  them.    The 
people  have  come  to  us  to  be  taught :  they  have  been  drawn 
to  us  by  the  strong  ties  of  habits  by  the  affection  and  rever- 
ence for  the  church  and  burial-place  of  their  fathers.    The 
poor  in  spirit  have  come  to  us :  they  that  mourn  have  come 
to  us :  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  have 
come  to  us.     Many  have  come  to  us  asleep  in  their  sins : 
all  those  whose  sleep  has  been  broken^  whose  consciences 
have  been  aroused^  who  have  felt  the  craving  fcnr  forgiveness 
gnawing  at  their  hearts,  have  come  to  us.     If  many  have 
turned  away,  and  left  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  gone 
to  strange  houses  of  meeting,  this  has  been  owing  in  most 
cases  to  some  fault  or  deficiency  on  our  part.    They  came 
to  be  fed  with  the  pure  milk  of  the  word ;  and,  when  they 
found  that  milk,  they  were  satisfied,  and  came  for  it  again 
and  again.     Yes,  my  brethren,  I  am  sure  there  are  those 
among  you  who  can  bear  witness,  how  often  tlie  faithful 
words  of  the  preacher  fall  on  hearts,  in  which  they  are  purged 
of  their  dross,  and  as  it  were  turned  into  gold :  there  are 
those  among  you  who  must  have  been  humbled  by  seeing 
the  increase  which  God  has  given  to  their  poor  and  scanty 
seed*    Too  often  however  they  who  came  to  us  for  the  milk 
of  the  word,  found  nothing  but  the  dry  husks  of  didactic 
morality,  *— often  nothing  but  the  parings  and  scrapings  of 
controversial  theology,  —  delivered  to  them  in  a  language 
three*fourths  of  which  they  could  not  understand,  made  up 
of  longtailed  words  of  Latin  origin,  which  would  have  been 
almost  as  intelligible  to  them  in  their  original,  as  in  their 
derivative  form, — and  in  involved  logical  sentences,  which 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  disentangle.     Can  we  wonder 
that  many  should  have  begun  to  loathe  what  was  so  tasteless 
and   unsatisfying,  and   should  have  sought   for  food   dse- 
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where  ?  Can  we  wonder  that,  when  we  forgot  our  twofold 
daty, — ^the  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty  of 
preaching  it  to  the  poor, — the  ordinance  of  preaching  should 
have  become  of  little  effect  in  our  hands  ? 

Again,  from  the  circumstances  of  our  Church,  our  clergy 
have  been  a  body  educated  in  human  learning,  and  who 
should  have  been  fitted  out  with  all  the  means  of  refuting 
and  convincing  the  gainsayers.  In  this  respect  we  ought 
always  to  have  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  above  our  adver- 
saries. The  chief  part  of  our  schools  were  committed  to 
our  keeping :  the  universities  were  given  up  to  us  alto- 
gether. We  had  to  train  our  own  successors :  we  had  to 
fashion  the  minds  of  all  the  gentry  of  England*  For  eight 
or  ten  of  the  most  important  and  ductile  years  of  life,  gene- 
ration after  generation  has  been  entrusted  to  us,  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Moreover 
we  have  been  enabled  to  mix  with  the  higher  classes  as  their 
equals,  so  that  our  words  had  almost  always  a  ready  access 
to  their  ears ;  while  in  our  dealings  with  the  lower  we  meet 
with  that  respectful  deference,  which  leads  them  to  look  on 
every  act  of  common  kindness  as  an  act  of  grace ;  so  that "  the 
gratitude  of  man ''  perpetually  "  leaves  us  mourning.''  Placed 
too  above  want,  most  of  us  have  the  means  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  poor ;  while,  from  the  knowledge  we  can  easily 
gain  of  their  characters  and  conditions,  we  may  use  such  dis- 
cretion, that  our  alms  shall  very  seldom  be  bestowed,  as  the 
alms  of  others  are  so  often,  to  a  bad  purpose,  or  in  vain. 
All  these  things,  I  am  well  aware,  may  be  snares  as  well  as 
advantages :  for  there  is  no  worldly  advantage,  which  Satan 
may  not  turn  into  a  snare.  Learning  may  estrange  our 
minds  from  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Wealth  may 
relax  and  enfeeble  us  by  its  comforts  and  luxuries.     Our 
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higher  station  in  society  may  alienate  us  from  the  lower 
orders,  and  tempt  us  to  fritter  away  our  lives  in  an  unpro* 
iitable  intercourse  with  our  equals  and  superiors.  In  num- 
berless instances  no  doubt  have  our  gifts  been  thus  perverted. 
Such  however  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  be- 
stowed, nor  the  purpose  for  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
employed.  Looking  merely  at  the  outward  circumstances 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  manner  in  which  God  has 
fenced  this  His  vineyard,  and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof, 
and  planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and  built  a  tower  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  also  made  a  winepress  therein, — scattering 
His  churches  and  cathedrals  over  the  land,  and  giving  us  the 
charge  of  the  winepress  into  which  His  grapes  are  to  be 
gathered, — looking,  I  say,  merely  at  the  outward  blessings  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  well  may  we  exclaim.  What  more  could  have  been  done 
to  this  vineyard,  that  God  has  not  done  to  it  ? 

Wherefore  then,  when  He  lookt  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?  How  has  it  come  to 
pass,  for  example,  that  there  is  so  much  division  and  dissen- 
sion amongst  us  ?  that  there  is  as  much  variance,  as  much 
illwill,  as  much  bickering  and  contention  among  those  who 
profess  one  faith  and  one  hope,  and  worship  one  God  and 
one  Christ,  as  if  we  had  rolled  back  into  polytheism,  and 
were  each  worshiping  an  abomination  of  his  own?  How 
comes  it,  that  the  parish  church  in  so  many  parishes  is  very 
far  from  being  the  church  of  the  whole  parish  ?  that  in  so 
many  it  is  surrounded  by  divers  houses  of  schism,  which  look 
up  to  it  with  an  evil  and  bitter  eye ;  while  on  its  part  it  too  often 
looks  down  on  them  frowningly,  sullenly,  disdainfully  ?  May 
we  not  with  too  much  justice  say  of  ourselves,  in  the  words 
of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  We  are  yet  carnal:  for  whereas 
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there  is  amongst  us  envying,  and  strife,  and  division,  are  we  not 
carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?    I  do  not  mean,  that  any  sudden 
outpouring  of  spiritual-mindedness  would  at  once  heal  the 
wounds,  wherewith  our  body  has  so  long  been  torn ;  although 
it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  when 
acting  in  hearts  willing  to  ebb  and  flow  at  His  bidding.    But 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that^  if  our  Church,  from  the  time 
of  her  establishment,  had  steadily  pursued  a  course  of  wise 
and  gentle  conciliation, — ^if  she  had  always  spoken  in  the 
language  of  peace  to  those  who  were  clamouring  against  her, 
— if,  instead  of  betaking  herself  to  carnal  supports,  and  carnal 
checks,  and  carnal  punishments,  she  had  relied  wholly  and 
solely,  with  a  full  unhesitating  trust,  on  the  only  armour  she 
ought  ever  to  have  put  on, — ^the  armour  of  God, — there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that,  if  her  only  shield  had  been  the 
shield  of  faith,  and  her  only  sword  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  if  her  feet  had  always  been  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  running  to  and  fro  to  bring  peace  wher- 
ever the  warcry  was  heard, — no  body  of  dissenters  would 
ever  have  grown  up  in  our  land,  within  the  pale  of  that  faith 
which  agrees  in  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
And  even  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and 
who  do  think  it  robbeiy  that  He  should  be  equal  to  God,  the 
number  assuredly  would  have  been  very  much  less,  if  their 
errour  had  not  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  preva- 
lence of  Arian  and  Semiarian,  of  Pelagian  and  Semipelagian 
notions,  among  the  ministers  of  our  own  Church  during  the 
last  century,  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  them.     Not  to  go 
further  back  than  the  Restoration,  what  a  blessed  thing 
would  it  have  been  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  the 
Church  of  Christy  if  the  endeavours  of  that  wise  and  holy 
man,  Richard  Baxter, — one  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  whom 
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the  Spirit  of  God  ever  -purified  for  the  edification  of  His 
people, — had  been  m^  with  hearts  desirous,  above  all  things, 
of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ! 
What  a  blessing  would  it  have  been,  if  by  certain  discreet 
and  timely  concessions  in  matters  of  less  moment,  at  the 
Savoy  Conference,  such  faithful  and  gifted  servants  of  God, 
as  Baxter  himself,  and  Owen,  and  Manton,  and  Flavel,  and 
Alleine,  and  Philip  Henry,  and  Howe,  had  been  retained  in 
the  bond  of  Christian  communion,  as  our  fellow-servants  at 
the  altar  of  Christ  I  But  our  Church  seemed  to  be 
triumphant:  her  rulers  would  not  yield  anything.  These 
pious  men  were  driven  from  their  pulpits :  many  of  them  had 
to  endure  cruel  persecution.  In  a  later  age,  when  a  spirit 
of  literary  and  woridly  lukewarmness  had  almost  benumbed 
our  theology,  and  when  John  Wesley  lifted  up  his  voice,  to 
admonish  us  that  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  an  empty  shell, 
unless  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  be  dwelling  in  it,  how  easily 
might  that  large  body  of  men,  who  afterward  seceded  from 
our  Church,  and  in  whom,  if  there  was  no  little  extravagance, 
there  was  also  much  fervour  of  faith,  have  been  kept  within 
the  walls  of  our  household  by  judicious  kindness !  Instead 
of  which  they  were  treated  with  overbearing  scorn ;  and 
pains  were  taken  to  irritate  them  against  us.  It  is  true,  the 
faults  were  not  all  on  our  side.  Tlie  children  who  departed 
from  us,  sometimes  gave  us  much  provocation;  but  ought 
the  parent  to  have  felt  provoked  ?  They  were  often  foolish, 
and  given  to  wild  fancies :  the  words  of  wisdom  are  never 
listened  to  so  readily,  as  when  they  are  spoken  in  mildness. 
Assuredly  if  we  had  tried  assiduously  and  persevering^y 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  to  win  the  hearts  of  our 
dissenting  brethren  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,  our 
appeals  to  them  would  not  have  been  vain. 
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Or«  to  turn  our  eyes  to  another  still  more  fearful  evil,  the 
state  of  worse  than  heathen  darkness  in  which  90  many  thou* 
sands  and  hundreds  of  thousands, — ^I  might  almost  say  millions, 
— ^are  growing  up  in  our  laj^e  towns, — ^to  whom  is  the  guilt  of 
this  their  darkness  to  be  imputed  ?  Is  their  darkness  owing 
to  the  mischance  of  their  birth  ?  Surely  they  were  bom  in  a 
land  in  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  have  been 
shining  from  steeple  to  steeple,  and  spreading  over  all  the 
country  round.  Alas  !  the  Church  of  England  cannot  be 
wholly  cleared  from  that  guilt.  It  pleased  God  to  bless  our 
trade  and  commerce  with  a  marvellous  increase.  Our  pros- 
perity in  the  fruits  of  this  world  became  a  thing  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  consequence  of  thb  increase 
of  wealth,  in  fact  the  very  means  of  producing  it,  was,  that 
enormous  hordes  of  human  being?  were  collected  together  in 
spots,  which  thitherto  had  been  petty  hamlets.  What  reward 
then  ought  we  to  have  given  to  the  Lord  for  ail  the  bounties 
that  He  had  poured  in  such  abundance  upon  us  ?  What 
ought  a  Christian  nation,  a  Christian  Church  to  have  deemed 
the  first  duty  imposed  on  it  by  this  change  in  its  condition  ? 
Surely  its  very  first  duty  was  to  take  care  that  those  whom  it 
employed  in  turning  the  wheel  and  grinding  the  mill  of  its 
earthly  riches»  should  not  starve  in  utter  destitution  of  the 
riches  of  heaven ;  that  these  new  members  of  the  body  poUtic 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  Church.  Yet 
for  scores  of  years  hardly  anything  was  done  by  the  Church 
or  the  State  of  England  to  remedy  this  dismal  and  crying  evil. 
That  which  was  done,  was  done  almost  entirely  by  members 
of  the  dissenting  communions:  and  surely  we  ought  to  bless 
them,  for  whatever  help  they  gave  toward  the  fulfilling  of  the 
duties  which  we  had  neglected,  toward  feeding  the  sheep 
whom  we  were  allowing  to  starve.     Hence  a  vast  population 
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has  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  this  Christian  land,  vho  almost 
require  that  we  should  send  missionaries  to  convert  them  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  teach  them  the  very  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Even 
at  last,  when  we  have  begun  to  do  something  for  the  religious 
planting  of  these  great  moral  wildernesses,  how  scanty  have 
our  efforts  been,  how  inefficient !  how  utterly  inadequate  to  a 
want,  which  can  hardly  be  supplied  effectually  by  anything 
less  than  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  home  missionaries, 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  Church  ! 

You  will  not  misunderstand  me,  I  trust,  brethren.  You 
will  not  conceive  that  I  am  speaking  with  a  purpose  of  heap* 
ing  blame  on  the  ministerial  portion  of  our  Church.  If  we 
judge  them  merely  as  men,  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  man- 
kind, much  may  be  said  in  their  excuse.  For  we  lie  under 
many  disadvantages,  and  are  sadly  clogged  and  thwarted  in 
every  attempt  at  vigorous  action.  I  can  only  allude  to  a  few 
of  the  hindrances  by  which  we  have  been  shackled  during  the 
last  century.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  want  of  a  regular 
governing  and  representative  council,  through  which  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  clergy  might  have  found  utterance, 
and  by  which  such  changes  in  our  institutions  and  adminis- 
tration might  have  been  made,  as  were  called  for  by  the 
changes  in  the  condition  of  society, — ^by  which  the  principle 
laid  down  with  such  wisdom  in  the  Preface  to  our  Prayerbook 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  exigency  of  later  times. 
There  is  no  charm  indeed  in  Houses  of  Convocation,  any 
more  than  in  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  ensure  that  wise  and 
good  measures  will  be  adopted.  In  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter,  everything  depends  on  the  spirit  which  sways  them. 
But  had  there  been  such  an  assembly,  grievances  would  have 
been  brought  forward,  abuses  would  have  been  made  known ; 
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and  unless  the  Church  had  been  wholly  forsaken  by  its  Head^ 
something  would  have  been  done  to  redress  them.  Never 
assuredly  were  we  in  so  forlorn  a  condition^  but  that  some, 
would  have  come  forward  to  advise  and  exhort^  if  there  had 
been  a  stage  where  they  might  have  found  a  hearing.  As  it 
was,  the  more  zealous  members  of  our  body,  hopeless  of  act- 
ing on  the  public  mind>  confined  their  attention  almost  ex* 
clusively  to  their  parochial  duties,  a  field  quite  large  enough 
to  employ  and  reward  the  ablest  labourers;  and  seeing  no 
way  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large,  they 
were  fain  to  content  themselves  with  setting  their  own  houses 
in  order :  or,  if  anybody  thought  of  doing  more,  he  fell  under 
an  ill  name  as  an  enthusiast.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  evils 
which  have  resulted  from  the  dependence  of  the  Church  upon 
the  State.  For  entirely  dependent  it  became,  although  in  the 
common  phrase.  Church  and  State,  it  still  keeps  the  prece- 
dence. The  State,  when  it  grew  up,  was  too  subtile  for  it, 
and,  beginning  by  supplanting  it  in  its  birthright,  ended  in 
taking  away  its  blessing,  the  blessing  promist  to  faith,  that  its 
seed  shall  be  like  the  stars  of  heaven  in  multitude. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  the  activity  of  the  Church, 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
highest  clerical  dignities  were  filled  up  during  the  last  cen* 
tury,  sometimes  with  political  partisans,  sometimes  with 
persons  whose  sole  claims  lay  in  certain  accidents  of  personal 
connexion,  sometimes, — and  this  was  almost  the  best  case, — 
with  men  distinguisht  for  theological,  or,  it  might  be,  for 
classical  learning.  Very  seldom  was  any  count  taken, 
whether  they  had  those  faculties  and  those  graces,  which 
might  fit  them  for  bearing  authority  in  the  Church.  For  as 
to  learning,  it  hardly  qualifies  a  man  better  to  be  a  ruler  in 
the  Church,  than  it  would  qualify  him  to  be  a  ruler  in  the 
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State.  Desirable  as  it  is  that  a  clergy  should  be  a  leariied 
and  clerkly  body,  excellence  in  learning  often  tends  to  seclude 
a  man,  and  to  indispose  rather  than  fit  him  for  practical  life. 
Yet  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  energy  was  required, — ^when 
a  spirit,  like  that  of  spring,  ought  to  have  been  swelling  and 
teeming  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  might  have 
pusht  forth  leaf  after  leaf,  and  blossom  after  blossom,  in  spite 
of  the  chill  blasts  of  th^  world, — ^it  was  deemed  a  matter  of 
congratulation,  if  persons  were  set  on  high  whose  chief 
ambition  was  to  sweep  together  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  past. 
And  even  our  learning, — as  things  taken  out  of  their  proper 
region  ever  dwindle  and  decay, — notwithstanding  all  the 
prizes  to  encourage  it,  how  petty  it  became  in  stature,  how 
meagre  in  kind  1  It  partook  in  that  degeneracy,  which  marks 
the  last  century  in  almost  everything.  When  we  turn  from 
the  divines  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  to  those 
of  the  eighteenth,  it  is  almost  like  the  transition  in  Pharaoh's 
dream  from  the  fat  kine  to  the  lean.  In  the  former  more- 
over we  find  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  :  in  the  latter  we  read  about  the  infinite- 
ness  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  about  the  Benevolence  of  the 
Deity,  about  the  judgement  evinced  in  the  Dispensations  of 
Providence,  about  the  excellency  of  the  Morality  of  Chris- 
tianity, about  the  demonstrative  evidence  contained  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Resurrection.  No  wonder  that  such  cum- 
brous abstractions  fell  powerless  and  dead  on  the  hearers  I 
No  wonder  that  what  was  left  of  Christian  life  in  England 
either  seceded  wholly  from  the  Church,  or  gathered  together 
round  certain  favourite  ministers,  and  formed  a  party  by 
itself ;  which,  like  all  parties,  had  much  of  narrowness  in  its 
spirit,  and  repulsiveness  in  its  tone ;  which  however,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  has  by  this  time  become  blended  and 
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fused  into  one  with  the  main  body  of  its  brethren !  No 
wonder  that>  when  a  large  part  of  our  clergy  preacht  essays 
of  heathen  morality,  with  no  trace  of  the  Gospel  in  them, 
except  the  name  of  Christ  awkwardly  draped  into  the 
peroration, —  no  wonder  that  the  children  of  this  world 
thought  it  would  be  more  consistent  and  more  becoming,  to 
discard  the  profession  of  that,  in  which  they  could  perceive 
no  semblance  of  reality  I 

A  third  cause, — and  the  last  I  shall  refer  to, — which  has 
weakened  the  influence  of  our  Church,  has  been  the  broad 
and  almost  impassable  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  as  if  they  were  two  distinct  castes, 
with  totally  different  offices,  each  of  them  to  be  care- 
fully barred  out  from  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the 
other.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  pernicious  errour  pre- 
vailed, that,  I  am  afraid,  few  persons,  when  they  are  talking 
of  the  Church  of  England,  look  upon  it  as  coextensive 
with  the  English  nation,  or  with  that  part  of  the  nation 
who  have  received  its  baptism,  and  conform  to  its  ritual. 
In  common  parlance  the  Church,  though  the  frequent  use 
of  the  word  in  our  liturgy  ought  to  teach  every  one  the 
contrary,  is  unfortunately  identified  with  the  clei^gy.  To  go 
into  the  Church  is  the  common  phrase  for  being  ordained  to 
a  ministerial  office  in  it ;  as  if  those  who  are  so  ordained 
were  not  members  of  the  Church  before.  You  know,  my 
brethren,  that  such  phrases  are  not  insignificant,  that  the 
language  of  a  people,  according  to  the  sense  assigned  to  it 
in  any  particular  age,  is  a  faithful  index  of  the  opinions  and 
feelings  which  are  then  on  the  ascendant.  Hence  both  the 
laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  are  far  too  apt  to  look  upon  our 
office  as  a  commission  to  preach  to  the  heathens,  rather  than 
to  instruct  and  exhort  the  chosen  people  of  God.    We  forget 
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that  we  are  all  members  of  the  same  household,  and  that  we 
ourselves  are  only  the  servants  of  that  household.   We  forget 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  sent  to  twinkle  in  the  sky,  merely  shewing 
the  darkness  of  the  eartli,  and  leaving  men  to  work  by  such 
light  as  they  themselves  can  kindle,  but  that,  while  it  fills  the 
heavens,  it  is  to  pour  its  light  into  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  earth,  enlightening  us,  at  once  to  behold  the  one,  and  to 
fulfill  all  our  duties  on  the  other.     We  forget  that  those  who 
are  called  in  Christ,  are  all  become  one  body  in  Christ. 
Common  opinion  rather  inclines  to  suppose  that  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  are  two  bodies,  distinct,  and  in  fact  the  same  as 
the  Church  and  tlie  world,  a  living  and  a  dead  body  bound 
together  by  the  bond  of  a  nominal  faith.    Alas  I  in  such  a 
bond-fellowship  the  living  does  not  impart  of  its  life  to  the 
dead  ;  but  the  dead  imparts  of  its  death  to  the  living.  .  Not 
only  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  division  to  render  the  laity 
more  profane,  under  the  notion  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  be 
so,  and  that  sanctity  of  life  is  not  demanded,  except  from 
those  who  stand  within  the  rails  of  the  altar :  but  the  clergy 
also,  if  they  mingle  with  the  world,  catch  the  taint  of  its 
profaneness ;  if  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the  world,  they 
lessen  their  power  over  it.    Outwardly  too  this  errour, — 
which  we  have  been  by  no  means  diligent  enough  in  com* 
bating,— which  on  the  contrary  too  many  have  encouraged^ 
by  looking  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  intrusion  of  any  layman 
into  what  they  deemed  their  own  peculiar  field, — ^has  sadly 
impaired  our  strength,  and  stript  us  of  our  resources.     We 
have  been  left  alone,  without  any  supporters.     The  whole 
weight  of  the  ministry  has  fallen  upon  us,  not  merely  that  of 
those  ecclesiastical  and  sacramental  offices,  which  are  our 
especial  charge,  but  also  that  of  those  daily  and  more  secular 
ministrations  in  which  it  behoves  all  Christians  to  help  and 
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comfort  each  other,  giving  freely  of  that  which  they  have 
freely  received.  Hence  many  have  slipt  from  under  a  load, 
which  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  bear :  and  thus  every 
way  the  consequence  has  been,  that  Christ  has  not  been 
preacht,  as  He  ought  to  have  been  preacht  to  His  people, — 
nay,  not  even  as  He  would  have  been,  if  we  had  taken  due 
pains  to  convince  our  congregation,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
brethren,  and  if  we  had  urged  and  exhorted  all  such  as  were 
piously  disposed,  to  aid  us  in  our  heavenly  task.  Had  that 
help  been  sought  for  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship,  it 
would  have  been  obtained  largely ;  it  would  have  been  granted 
joyfully.  In  almost  every  parish  there  are  those  who  would 
speak  in  our  behalf,  if  we  would  unseal  their  lips, — who  would 
labour  in  our  behalf,  if  we  would  empower  and  encourage  and 
guide  them  to  do  so ;  but  who  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
either  fall  asleep,  from  not  having  their  faculties  called  forth, 
or,  finding  their  lips  sealed  and  their  hands  tied,  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  our  communion,  go  over  to  some  dissenting 
congregation.  By  such  a  line  of  conduct  we  might  in  some 
measure  counteract  one  great  evil  arising  from  the  dominion 
which  Mammon  has  obtained  over  society,  as  at  present 
constituted, — ^namely,  that  the  gift  of  learning  can  hardly  be 
obtained,  except  by  those  on  whom  he  smiles;  whereby  the 
lower  orders,  being  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  learned 
education,  have  been  almost  excluded  from  the  ministry  in 
our  Church.  Yet  it  is  from  this  primitive  quarry  that  the 
strongest  pillars  of  Christ's  Church  have  been  taken :  many 
of  the  brightest  names  in  our  own  Church  sprang  from  the 
lower  orders :  we  all  know  what  the  apostles  were :  Martin 
Luther  was  the  son  of  a  peasant. 

The  second  great  plague-spot  in  the  body  of  our  Church, 
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the  woful  state  of  ignorance  in  which  such  masses  of  the 
population  in  our  large  towns  have  been  left,  is  a  matter  the 
blame  of  which  falls  on  all  its  members,  the  lay  as  well  as  the 
clerical.     It  behoved  the   rulers   of  the  State  to  provide 
teachers  and  pastors  for  those  whom  they  had  swept  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  fill  their  treasury  with  gold : 
and  it  behoved  the  Church,  in  the  discharge  of  her  propheti- 
cal office,  instantly  and  perseveringly  to  exhort  and  constrain 
the  State  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  sacred  duty.     For  seldom 
will  the  State  of  its  own  accord  be  rightly  mindful  of  what 
it  owes  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  members.     The  priesta 
should  have  led  the  way,  and  blown  their  trumpets,  not  once 
only,  but,  if  need  were,  for  seven  successive  days,  as  a  signal 
for  the  walls  of  unbelief  to  fall  down,  until  the  people  also 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  shouted :  and  when  that  shout  had 
been  raised,  the  Lord  would  have  given  us  the  city.    There 
is  another  great  evil  however, — an  evil,  the  aspect  of  which 
is  not  equally   appalling,  because   its  symptoms  have  not 
gathered  in  such  huge  blotches  and  blains, — but  which  in 
itself  is  scarcely  less  calamitous ;    I   mean,  the  deplorable 
moral  and  religious  ignorance,  which  lies,  like  a  thick  crusty 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  our  peasantry :  and  the  blame  of 
this,  we  must  needs  confess,  falls  mainly  on  ourselves.     For 
they  are  our  allotted  flock,  the  objects  of  our  peculiar  care ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  rural  parishes  they  are  not  too  nume- 
rous to  be  taken  care  of.     At  least,  if  we,  the  rural  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  had  been  faithful  and  diligent  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  during  the  last  three  hundred  years, — 
if  we  had  preacht  Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  to  our  people, 
-^if  we  had  stirred  their  hearts  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
with  the  power  of  God, — if  we  had  laboured  to  build  up  each 
succeeding  generation,  story  above  story,  on  the  heads  of  the 
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preceding, — surely  by  this  time  a  tower  of  strength  and  of 
glory  might  have  been  raised  up  amongst  us,  on  the  pinnacles 
of  which  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  would  have  shone,  and 
which  would  have  been  a  pillar  of  light  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations.  I  spoke  a  while  back  of  the  great  advantages  with 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  endow  our  calling  in  this 
favoured  land.  But  the  picture  I  gave  was  very  faint  and 
imperfect.  Mighty  indeed  is  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  if 
his  words  are  the  words  of  the  Spirit.  Mighty  is  the  word 
of  God,  which  he  is  appointed  to  read  to  the  people,  if  he 
reads  it  reverently  and  devoutly,  as  reading  the  oracles  of 
God.  Mighty  is  the  voice  of  prayer,  if  it  gushes  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  awakening  and  mingling  with  the  prayers 
of  the  people  around  him.  Beautiful  and  blessed  is  the  light 
with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  shines  on  the  prayers  rising 
from  the  hearts  of  a  devout  congregation.  The  Church 
however  is  only  one  scene  of  our  action,  the  field  of  battle, 
as  it  were,  on  which  we  are  to  muster  our  hosts  for  the  war 
against  evil.  The  training,  the  disciplining  is  to  be  carried 
on  out  of  church.  Every  house  in  his  parish  is  open  to  the 
minister :  every  heart  in  his  parish  is  open  to  him.  In  every 
house  he  is  a  welcome  visiter,  welcome  above  all  in  the  hour 
of  need,  when  the  heart  is  softened  by  affliction,  when  fear 
is  gathering  round  it,  when  the  shadow  of  death  is  hanging 
over  it.  Into  almost  every  house  he  may  be  the  bearer  of  a 
blessing,  if  only  he  enters  it  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  He 
is  the  comforter  of  the  old,  the  teacher  of  the  young,  the 
friend,  the  counsellor,  the  admonisher  of  all.  He  is,  or  at 
least  he  might  be,  all  this.  For  century  after  century  the 
ministers  of  our  Church  have  been,  or  at  least  might  have 
been,  all  this.  They  have  been  set  apart  from  the  world, 
they  have  been  ordained  by  God,  to  the  end  that  they  should 
be  all  this.    Yet  after  all  that  God  has  done  for  the  Church 
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and  State  of  England,  what  is  her  condition  at  this  day  ? 
What  is  her  condition  even  in  those  places  where  the  action 
of  her  clergy  has  met  with  the  fewest  outward  hindrances 
and  checks,  and  where  their  number  has  been  least  dispro- 
portionate to  the  work  they  had  in  hand  ?  We  are  for  ever 
boasting  of  our  improvements  in  t]ie  arts  and  luxuries  of  this 
world :  what  have  they  been  in  holiness  and  godliness  ? 
In  some  places  there  may  have  been  a  little ;  in  most  places, 
I  fear,  there  is  none.  Many  a  parish  is  hardly  better  than 
an  untilled  heath :  many  a  one  is  like  a  field  lying  fallow^ 
with  a  chance  ear  springing  up  here  and  there.  Even  in  the 
best  there  are  sundry  bare  spots,  and  much  of  the  crop  is 
mildewed  or  blighted.  Surely,  if  we  had  made  a  right  use 
of  the  means  with  which  God  has  blest  us, — if  we  had  had 
that  faith,  which  alone  can  lift  up  the  huge  mountain  of  sin, 
lying  on  the  souls  of  mankind,  and  can  say  to  it.  Be  thou 
removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  nethermost  pit, — if,  with 
the  love  of  Christ  constraining  us,  we  had  been  instant  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  in  church  and  out  of  church,  teach- 
ing the  young,  admonishing  the  erring,  comforting  the  peni^ 
tent,  holding  up  the  light  of  the  Cross  in  the  eyes  of  the 
djring, — surely,  surely,  if  we  had  indeed  been  the  faithful  and 
zealous  ministers  of  Christ,  we  should  have  felt  ourselves,  and 
it  would  have  been  made  manifest  to  the  world,  that  He  to 
whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  is  indeed 
alway  with  His  Church. 

My  brethren,  much  that  I  have  said  may  have  sounded  in 
a  tone  of  reproof.  Yet  it  has  not  been  said  from  any  desire 
of  finding  fault,  nor  without  a  deep  and  oppressive  conscious- 
ness of  my  Qwn  unworthiness,  of  my  own  falling  short,  not 
merely  of  the  perfect  apostolical  idea  of  the  Christian  minister, 
but  even  of  what  I  doubt  not  is  realized  by  many  of  you.  Being 
stationed  in  this  place  however,  my  business  was  not  to  set 
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forth  my  own  feebleness,  but  the  strength  and  glory  of  Christ, 
to  forget  myself,  and  to  think  only  of  Him  and  His  Church. 
The  subject  I  unwisely  chose  was  far  too  vast  for  the  limits  of 
a  single  sermon  ;  and  much  as  I  have  transgrest  those  limits, 
I  have  only  glanced  at  a  few  leading  points  of  it.  My  aim 
was  to  shew,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of  imperfection,  of 
weakness,  of  danger,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  owing  wholly  to  ourselves,  to  the  inadequate 
return  we  have  made  for  the  many  advantages  and  privileges 
entrusted  to  us  ever  since  the  Restoration.  Let  us  acknow- 
ledge this ;  and  we  need  not  be  dismayed.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  beUeving  that  a  spirit  of  greater  zeal  and  activity 
has  sprung  up  of  late  years  amongst  ns,  while  we  render  ont 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Him  who  has  awakened  this 
spirit,  and  while  we  feel  how  much  our  responsibility  is  in- 
creast  by  this  most  gracious  gift,  let  us  regard  it  as  an  assu-^ 
ranee  that  Christ  has  not  forsaken  us.  It  is  we  that  have 
been  untrue  to  ourselves,  and  to  Him:  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  backslidings.  He  has  still  marvellously  upheld 
us.  Yea,  and  He  will  uphold  us  still.  If  we  will  turn  to 
Him  with  true  and  zealous  hearts,  if  we  will  forsake  all 
things  to  follow  Him, — ^if  we  will  go  forth  in  His  warfare 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  that  two-edged  sword,  of 
which  one  edge  Is  faith,  and  the  other  love,  thus  healing 
the  wounds  which  it  inflicts, — ^if  we  baptize  and  preach  and 
teach  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  diligent  in  teaching  and  practising  aH 
the  things  which  our  Master  has  commanded  us, — ^then,  as 
sure  as  God  liveth,  as  sure  as  Christ  is  now  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Eternal  Glory,  so  surely  wiU  He  uphold 
and  save  us.  It  may  indeed  be  written  in  the  decrees  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  per^ 
fected  by  sufferings,  after  the  pattern  of  her  Lord,  and  to  fall 
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by  the  hand  of  man,  and  to  be  laid  for  a  season  in  the  grave : 
but  if  His  spirit  be  in  her  and  with  her,  she  will  soon  rise 
again :  and  her  resurrection  will  be  the  prelude  to  her  ascen- 
sion into  heaven. 

My  brethren,  it  is  our  high  and  blessed  privilege  to  be  the 
ministers  of  that  Church.     Our  task  is  the  most  glorious 
which  can  be  appointed  for  man,  to  go  after  that  which  is  lost, 
to  win  souls  for  Christ,  to  fight  the  battles  of  Christ  against 
Satan,  baffling  his  wiles  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  to 
carry  the  knowledge  of  Grod  into  hearts  which  it  has  not  yet 
reacht*      Each  of  us  has  a  flock  of  his  own  to  feed  and  to 
guide  :  each  of  us  has  stray  sheep  to  bring  back  to  the  fold : 
each  of  us  is  admitted  by  Christ  to  be  His  fellow-labourer  in 
that  work,  for  which  He  quitted  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
died  the  death  of  the  cross.     Each  of  us  may  lend  his  arm 
toward  holding  up  our  Church  from  falling  :  or,  if  we  do  not 
lend  our  arms  toward  upholding  it,  we  lend  them  toward 
overthrowing  it.     In  fact  the  only  enemies  she  has  reason  to 
dread,  are  her  faithless  ministers.     Let  it  be  our  first  and  last 
aim,  our  first  and  last  prayer,  to  glorify  Christ  in  our  lives. 
It  may  be.  He  will  look  with  such    favour  upon  some  of 
us,  that  He  will  allow  us  to  glorify  Him  in  our  deaths.    Only 
let  us  keep  this  hope  stedfastly  before  us,  that  Christ  may  be 
magnified  in  our  bodies,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death. 
Let  us  strive  to  be  faithful  in  His  service,  assured  that,  if  we 
are  so.  He  will  be  with  us  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.     Nay,  this  is  not  all :  for  when  this  world  shall  have 
sunk  back  into  the  abyss  out  of  which  it  was  raised  by  the 
creative  Word,  when  the  fleeting  cloud  of  Time  shall  have 
melted   away  into   Eternity,  even  then  Christ  will  still  be 
with  His  Church,  yea,  more  than  ever  with  it,  the  Light 
and  the  Soul  and  the  Spirit  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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TO  HIS  GRACE 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

THIS  SERMON, 

PRINTED  AT  HIS  DESIRE, 

IS  HUMBLT  DEDICATED, 

IN  SINCERE  RESPECT  AND  THANKFULNESS 

TOR  THE  MILD  WISDOM 

WITH  WHICH,  DURING  A  TIME  Of  DIFtlCULTT  AND  TftOUBLI, 

HE  HAS  PRESIDED  OYER  OUR  CHURCH, 

SEEKING  PEACE  AND  ENSUING  IT. 


SERMON  VI. 

THE   CHURCH   THE    LIGHT   OF   'Ae   WORLD. 

Matthew  v.  14. 
Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 

As  there  is  scarcely  a  verse  in  the  New  Testament*  which 
has  not  afforded  ground  for  some  difference  of  opinion, — as 
there  are  few  about  which  some  sort  of  controversy  has  not 
been  stirred, — so  it  has  been  made  a  .matter  of  argument 
with  regard  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  whom  our 
Lord's  words  are  to  be  considered  as  mainly  and  immediately 
addrest.  Yet  here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  find  the  same 
pervading  characteristic  of  His  teaching,  its  universality. 
This  is  one  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  words  of  in-^ 
spiration  from  the  profoundest  and  subtilest  of  such  as  have 
proceeded  from  man's  natural  understanding.  Herein,  above 
all,  did  He  speak  as  never  man  spake.  Hereby  did  He  shew 
that  His  words  came  straight  from  the  eternal  Fountain  of 
truth;  the  waters  of  which  are  afterwards  divided,  and 
compass  all  lands,  refreshing  and  fertilizing  each,  but,  when 
He  is  speaking,  flow  close  around  the  trees  of  knowledge  and 
of  life.  What  Jesus  says,  does  not  apply  solely  to  certain 
individuals,  to  certain  classes,  to  the  men  of  a  single  gene- 
ration. The  expressions  which  the  Psalmist  makes  use  ot  in 
describing  the  testimony  borne  by  the  outward  world  to  tlie 
glory  of  its  Maker,  become  literally  true  when  applied  to 
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Him  :  His  voice  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  His 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  When  He  speaks  of  the 
natural  man.  He  reveals  the  secrets  which  lie  hid  in  every 
heart,  and  which  have  lain  hid  in  every  heart  from  the  Fall 
of  Adam  down  to  this  day ;  so  that  it  would  almost  seem  to 
us  at  times  as  though  He  must  have  been  looking  straight 
into  our  own  heartSf — as  though  what  would  appear,  to  have 
been  said  in  immediate  contemplation  of  our  special  weak- 
nesses and  wants,  can  hardly  be  equally  true  of  any  one  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  He  is  speaking  of  those  whom  He 
has  called  to  a  knowledge  of  His  redemption  and  salvation, 
and  who  have  listened  to  that  call,  the  glorious  and  blessed 
things  declared  of  them  are  glories  and  blessings  which 
belong  to  every  true  member  of  His  Church ;  in  a  higher 
degree,  it  may  be,  to  some,  in  a  lower  to  others,  but  more 
or  less,  so  far  as  rests  with  our  Lord's  own  purpose,  to  all. 
Every  member  of  His  Church  is  invited  to  receive  all  the 
glories  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  On 
every  member  does  our  Lord  desire  to  pour  them  all  forth. 
If  we. all  fall  short  of  this  consummation, —  if  so  many  betoken 
that  no  more  than  a  very  scanty  portion  of  grace  has  ever 
found  way  into  their  souls, — if  so  many  even  in  the  midst 
of  Christian  lands,  even  among  the  baptized  members  of 
Christ's  Church,  appear  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  His  boun- 
teous gifts, — the  fault  lies  wholly  in  ourselves,  in  our  own 
inability  and  unwillingness  to  receive,  not  in  our  Lord's 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  give. 

To  this  universality,  which  marks  our  Lord's  teaching,  it  i9 
owing  in  great  measure  that  His  words  have  been  inteipreted 
in  so  many  ways.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  words  of  men; 
Their  meaning  we  mostly  see  clearly;  and  all  are  agreed 
about  it:    if  not,  we  feel  sure  that  there  must  be  some 
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mistake^  or  corruption,  as  we  term  it,  in  the  words,  or  else 
that  the  writer  has  been  deficient  in  distinctness  of  thought 
or  of  expression.  Not  that  men's  words  are  clearer;  not 
that  they  are  more  definite ;  not  that  they  come  home  to  our 
hearts  and  minds  with  such  a  radiant  power  of  truth,  as  our 
Lord's  do.  But  they  have  a  narrowness,  a  limitedness,  a 
superficialness  of  meaning,  which  we  soon  get  at,  and  soon 
exhaust.  We  see  into  them,  and  through  them,  and  often, 
it  may  be,  beyond  them:  we  perceive  the  circumstances 
which  suggested  them,  the  combinations  of  thought  out  of 
which  they  sprang.  Whereas,  who  ever  exhausted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  simplest  of  our  Lord's  sayings  ?  Who  could  ever 
feel  that  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  in  them,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  learnt  than  what  he  had  learnt 
already?  that  there  was  only  this  one  pearl,  and  that  the 
shell  might  now  be  flung  away  ?  Surely  the  shell  has  the 
power  of  producing  fresh  pearls,  each  more  precious  than  the 
other.  The  more  we  study  our  Lord's  words,  the  further 
we  pierce  into  them,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  here  also  we  see  only  in  part,  and  that,  after  the 
learning  and  wisdom  and  piety  of  eighteen  centuries  have 
been  poring  over  the  New  Testament,  and  prying  into  every 
comer  of  it,  there  are  still  untold  treasures  of  truth  in  it, 
which  no  eye  has  ever  yet  seen,  no  heart  ever  yet  conceived, 
— treasures  to  enrich  another  hundred  generations,  and  which 
a  thousand  would  not  drain. 

Thus  for  instance,  what  can  be  simpler  than  the  words 
of  the  text  ?  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  worlds  And  yet  what 
hidden  depths  of  meaning,  what  unfulfilled  riches  of  prophecy, 
are  contained  in  these  few  words  !  When  we  fix  our  thoughts 
attentively  upon  them,  we  discern  that  they  are  most  un» 
doubtedly  true, — that  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  true  at  this^ 
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day,  and  have  always  been  true  more  or  less,  from  the  very 
hour  when  they  were  first  spoken.  Nevertheless  do  we  not 
feel  9t  the  same  time  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  they  are 
not  true,  that  they  are  very,  very  far  from  true,  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  true,  that  there  has  never  been  a  single 
day,  never  a  single  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  regard 
to  which  it  could  be  said  that  the  whole  meaning  of  these 
simple  words  had  come  to  pass  ?  He  who  is  like  a  bride- 
groom, does  indeed  come  forth  from  his  chamber,  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  and  runs  his  race  rejoicingly  from 
the  end  to  the  end  of  the  heavens  ;  and  nothing  is  hid  from 
his  light.  Every  day  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  is  the 
light  of  this  world  ;  and  though  that  light  is  sometimes  over- 
cast and  bedimmed,  still  he  is  the  light  of  this  world ;  and 
often  and  often  does  that  light  shine  in  full  efiulgent  glory. 
But  our  Lord  in  the  text  is  evidently  speaking  to  men,  to  a 
body  of  men.  He  says  not.  The  sun  is  the  light  of  the  world: 
He  says.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  Yet  of  what  body  of 
men  can  it  be  affirmed  that  they  have  ever  been  the  light  of 
the  world,  so  as  to  be  comparable  in  the  diffusiveness  of  their 
illumination  to  the  dimmest  sun  in  the  year  ? 

Still,  as  I  just  said,  when  we  meditate  on  these  words,  we 
cannot  but  recognize  that  they  are  indeed  true ;  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  became  eminently  true  of  divers 
among  the  persons  to  whom  our  Lord  was  speaking ;  that 
divers  of  those  persons  became  and  have  continued  to  be  the 
Ught  of  the  world  ever  since ;  that  further  other  persons, 
standing  more  or  less  in  the  same  relation  to  our  Lord  in 
which  they  stood,  have  also  more  or  less  been  the  light  of 
the  world  ever  since ;  nay,  that,  were  it  not  for  that  light  of 
the  world,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  the  whole  world  would 
have  been  sitting  ever  since  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
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of  death,  unless  indeed  it  had  mouldered  away,  and  sunk 
from  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  reality. 

Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  It  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
quisition ill  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  if  I  were  to 
examine  the  opinions  which  have  been  proposed  concerning 
the  persons  meant  in  these  words ;  inasmuch  as  this  verse 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  nor  can  we  restrict  its  application,  unless  we  in  like 
manner  restrict  that  of  the  whole.  Hence  it  would  be  re- 
quisite to  determine  to  whom  our  Lord  is  speaking  through- 
out this  divine  promulgation  of  His  doctrine.  But  although 
this  would  lengthen  our  enquiry,  almost  every  step  in  it 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  these  words,  in 
their  widest,  fullest  sense,  must  be  understood  as  embracing 
the  whole  of  Christ's  Church.  After  our  Lord  has  said. 
Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,  He  adds  immediately,  A  city 
that  is  set  an  a  hiU  cannot  be  hid:  least  of  all  can  it  be 
hid  if  it  be  a  city  of  light,  if  it  bear  any  likeness  to  the 
city  described  in  the  Revelation  as  descending  out  of  hea- 
ven, lightened  by  the  glory  of  God,  with  the  Lamb  for  its 
light.  To  this  end  did  God  set  His  Church  upon  His  holy 
hill  of  Zion,  and  shewed  it  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  the  glory  thereof, — in  order  that  it  might  shine  before 
diose  kingdoms,  and  glorify  them  with  a  true  glory  undazzled 
and  unbeguiled  by  their  false  glory,  and  glorifying  them  with 
His  glory,  with  the  glory  of  faith  and  of  holiness  and  of 
love,  with  the  glory  wherewith  the  Father  from  the  be- 
ginning glorified  the  Son,  and  wherewith  the  Son,  when  He 
was  upon  earth,  glorified  the  Father.  This  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Church  was  set  upon  God's  holy  hill ;  and 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose  she  was  commanded  to 
shine  as  the  light  of  the  world.     So  too  has  she.     How- 
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ever  her  light  has  been  obscured  or  interrupted,  still  she 
has  been  the  light  of  the  world,  ever  since  her  Lord  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  so:  and  so  far  as  there  has  been  any 
pure  living  light  in  the  world  since  Christ  went  up  into 
heaven,  it  has  been  gathered  primarily  into  the  Church, 
and  from  thence  has  spread  itself  abroad. 

Yet  the  children  of  this  world,  we  know,  are  apt  to  deny 
this,  in  these  latter  days  more  especially.  This  our  age 
boasts  itself  of  being  the  most  enlightened  that  l^as  ever 
shone  upon  earth,  since  the  intellect  of  man  first  crept  out 
of  the  womb  of  darkness.  Indeed  this  is  its  one  boast,  its 
peculiar  pride.  It  will  not  call  itself  the  most  virtuous  of 
all  ages,  or  the  most  heroic,  or  even  the  wisest,  much 
less  the  holiest  and  godliest;  but  it  defies  us  to  question 
its  being  the  most  enlightened.  At  the  same  time  they 
who  vaunt  the  loudliest  of  this  enlightenment,  would  be  the 
last  to  acknowledge  that  it  proceeds  from  the  Church. 
Rather  do  they  assert  that  the  Church  hates  the  light,  and 
fears  it,  and  checks  it,  and  keeps  out  of  it,  and  would  fain 
keep  all  mankind  out  of  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  whatever  light  there  may  now  be  in  the  world, 
has  issued  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Church,  even 
that  which  has  exalted  itself  in  rivalry  against  her,  even 
that  which  has  attempted  to  set  fire  to  her  and  destroy  her. 
Most  certain  is  it,  that,  had  not  Christ  set  up  His  Church  to 
be  the  light  of  the  world,  we  should  be  pining  in  outer  dark-- 
ness ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  race  of  man  would  have  rotted 
away  long  ago  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Thus  much  indeed  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  those 
who  have  set  themselves  to  meditate,  with  philosophical  in- 
sight and  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  on  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  human  mind,  as  exemplified,  whether,  on  the 
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widest  scale,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  or,  more 
narrowly  and  distinctly,  in  the  history  of  those  nations 
which  have  risen  successively  to  the  greatest  highth  in  the 
firmament  of  knowledge, -*-that  religion  has  been  the  original 
source  of  whatsoever  light  has  manifested  itself  among  them. 
In  the  intellectual  and  in  the  moral  world,  no  less  than  in 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  it  is  the  idea  of  God  that  first 
utters  the  organizing  fiat,  that  first  says.  Let  there  be  light : 
it  is  the  idea  of  God,  that  first  divides  the  light  from  the 
darkness.  Even  our  own  minds,  if  we  observe  and  examine 
them  carefully,  may  convince  us  of  this  truth.  It  is  the 
idea  of  God.  that  Ufts  us  out  of  the  eddying  flux  and  reflux 
of  time,  and  fixes  our  being  on  that  which  is  firm  and 
lasting.  It  is  the  idea  of  God,  that  forms  the  first  sus- 
taining  link  in  the  chain  of  our  thoughts,  otherwise  endless 
and  beginningless, — that  supplies  a  steadfast  anchor  for  our 
shifting  and  drifting  feelings, — ^that  imposes  a  binding  law  on 
the  tumultuous  surges  of  our  will.  In  fact  this  is  what 
raises  man  above  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  this  is  what  con- 
stitutes him  a  reasonable  being;  this  is  the  first  essential 
act  of  reason, — that  he  can  say.  There  is  a  God.  As  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  all  moral  wisdom,  and  as 
it  has  ever  been  felt  that  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  Idea 
is  indispensable  to  the  upholding  of  human  law« — not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  striking  terrour  by  the  assurance  of 
future  retribution,  but  still  more  because  it  is  in  the  Divine 
Idea  that  all  necessary  and  compulsory  truth  must  be 
grounded, — in  like  manner  the  same  sanction  i$  no  less 
indispensable  to  every  process  of  human  thought,  to  all 
knowledge,  to  all  wisdom,  to  all  morality,  to  all  duty.  A 
people  utterly  destitute  of  that  Idea  could  never  emerge  from 
the  most  abject  barbarism ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  nation 
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loses  its  hold  thereon,  it  sinks  back  into  a  like  barbarism. 
Through  that  Idea  do  we  first  feel  that  we  have  a  sacred 
bond  of  union  and  fellowship  with  otir  brethren,  with  our 
fathers,  with  the  world  around  us,  with  all  who  have  been 
and  are  to  be, — ^that  we  are  members  of  a  family,  of  a 
nation,  of  a  race, — that  the  truths  which  our  reason  and 
conscience  discern.  Unsubstantial  and  fleeting  as  they  may 
seem,  are  rooted  in  eternity^ — ^that  fio  human  breath  begat 
them, — ^that  no  decay  will  wear  them  out, — that  no  oblivion 
will  abolish  them  *  yea,  that,  though  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
shall  pass  away,  no  truth  shall  ^vet  cease  to  be  \  and  that  the 
only  effect  which  Time  ciah  produce  with  regard  to  Truth,  is 
to  draw  away  more  and  more  of  the  veil  which  hides  it  from 
our  eyes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  sheW  how  Religion,  even  in  its 
imperfect  and  corrupt  fbrms,  Kas'been  the  sole  parent  of  &rt 
aiid  knowledge.  It  Wfts  only  wheA  th^  heart  and  mind  of 
mail  had  found  an  uttel'ance  for  their  inmost  yearnings  in 
the  truth  of  truths.  There  is  a  God,  that  tnan  was  enabled 
to  perceive  how  he  had  a  higher  calling,  t  nobler  exercise 
for  his  faculties,  thaU  that  of  providing  for  the  gross  Wants  of 
the  moment,  or  6f  de&ling  With  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
sehtes.  Then  alone  cduld  he  set  himself  to  6tiibody  his 
ideas  in  outw^  forfhs,  to  toustruct  buildings  for  higher 
purpoises  than  that  of  shelte)*,  buildiiigs  Which  should  typify 
thb  temple  of  the  universe,  or  th6  heavenward  aspirations  of 
devotion.  Then  did  he  recognize  that  every  faculty  and 
feeling  wherewith  he  Was  gifted  Were  oapable  of  an  ideal 
perfectioh,  and  that  this  perfection  might  be  expnest  in  the 
lineaments  of  the  form,  in  the  hues  and  features  of  the 
countenance.  Then  did  he  become  aware  that  the  ear  also 
is  the  organ  of  a  divine  world  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  that 
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the  harmony  of  sounds,  as  well  as  of  visible  objects,  deolares 
the  glory  of  Him,  who  makes  all  things  work  together  for 
the  fulfilment  of  His  eternal  will.  In  like  manner  it  is  by 
the  Divine  Idea,  by  some  modification  or  other  of  the  faith 
in  a  living  Grod,  that  all  true  poetry  and  philosophy  are 
vivified  and  upheld  and  exalted.  In  the  greatest  poets  and 
philosophers  that  Idea  has  been  the  ruling  principle  of  their 
thoughts,  in  some  more  latent,  in  others  brought  forth  more 
distinctly  and  explicitly  into  the  Ught  of  consciousness.  By 
it  have  they  been  taught  that  there  is  something  in  man 
greater  than  man  has  ever  realized,  the  germs  of  an  excel- 
lence far  surpassing  what  had  ever  been  seen  in  him ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  there  is  a  taint  of  death  in  him,  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  the  heavenbom  laws,  which  ensures  its 
own  destruction, — that  all  sin  is  death,  that  all  wilfulness  is 
death,  and  that  the  only  life  for  the  will  lies  in  its  subjection 
to  a  higher  order  and  law.  By  it  moreover  have  they  learnt 
that  the  course  of  events  is  so  overruled,  as  to  set  fordi  the 
glory  and  to  establish  the  dominion  of  that  law,  to  fulfill  it 
both  by  life  and  by  death,  and  to  be  at  once  purificatory  of 
evil,  and  destructive  of  it. 

In  following  out  these  hints,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
discern  how,  even  among  the  heathens,  so  far  as  there  was 
any  light,  the  Idea  of  God  was  the  light  of  the  wiMrld.  That 
Idea  was  refracted  indeed  manifoldly  by  the  mediums  through 
which  it  past :  it  was  often  grossly  obscured  and  dbtorted  by 
carnal  admixture  and  defilement :  but  no  nation  ever  lifted 
its  head  out  of  barbarism,  except  through  the  elevating  power 
of  feith  in  that  Idea ;  and  the  culminant  point  in  Che  history 
of  ev^  nation^ — the  period  when  it  has  reacht  the  greatest 
hi^th,  not  perhaps  of  outward  force  and  of  sensu9l  refine- 
ment, but  of  moral  wisdom  and  dignity, — ^has  been  that  when 
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the  Divine  Idea  has  exprest  itself  the  most  clearly  and  power- 
fully in  the  national  heart  and  life.  Thus  even  among  the 
heathens  this  was  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.  But  this  Light  shone  in  dark- 
ness; and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  It  shone 
upon  a  world  lying  under  a  thick  heavy  black  mass  of  sin ; 
and  these  clouds  resisted  the  light,  and  bedimmed  it,  and 
would  only  allow  a  few  faint  broken  gleams  to  pierce  through* 
The  better  and  wiser  part  of  mankind,  they  who  were  richest 
in  the  precious  wisdom  bred  by  rectitude  of  purpose,  felt 
assured  that  there  was  a  God,  a  God  whom  they  did  not 
know.  The  ruder  multitude  confounded  the  few  gleams  of 
divine  light  with  the  corrupt  idols  in  which  their  sense-bound 
fiLncies  had  entombed  it.  And  the  men  who  boasted  of  their 
worldly  wisdom,  and  whose  chief  pride  lay  in  being  above  the 
vulgar,  knowing  that  the  idols  were  of  man's  own  making, 
deemed  that  the  gleams  of  light  in  them  were  also  his,  and 
therefore  spurious  and  fictitious ;  and  thus  they  sank  into  still 
deeper  darkness,  from  which  all  heavenly  light  was  studiously 
and  obstinately  shut  out. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  chief  part  of  the  world,  when  it 
pleased  God  that  the  true  Light,  the  Same  Light  which  from 
the  beginning  had  lighted  every  man  that  came  into  the 
world,  should  take  up  its  abode  upon  earth  in  all  its  purity* 
enshrined  in  the  form  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  from 
Him  a  new  stream  of  light  should  be  poured  to  the  furthest 
comers  of  the  earth,  being  borne  from  Country  to  country  by 
those  whom  He  sent  as  the  messenger^  and  heralds  of  that 
light,  by  those  whom  in  the  text  He  declares  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world.  Through  the  light  which  flowed  from  their 
teaching*  and  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  working  along 
with  thei)*  words  upon  the  hearts  of  mankind,  the  world  rose 
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asecoDd time  out  of  the  moral  chaos  into  which  it  had  been 
rapidly  sinking :  it  rose  a  second  time  in  a  diviner  form,  with 
graces  till  then  undreamt  of.  The  light  which  was  thus 
spread  over  it,  was  primarily  and  in  the  main  a  spiritual 
light.  As  such  however,  it  was  also  a  moral  light ;  for  no 
one  can  have  any  real  spiritual  illumination,  but  that  illu- 
mination will  enable  him  to  discern  the  true  character  of  the 
relations  whereby  man  is  connected  with  his  brethren :  and 
this  is  the  only  light  which  will  give  him  a  right  survey  of 
those  relations :  the  light  which  does  so  must  come  from 
above.  Moreover,  as  the  light  which  comes  down  from 
heaven,  is  not  a  cold  barren  snowlight  or  icelight,  merely 
opening  a  field  for  the  eye  to  wander  in,  but  is  full  of  pene- 
trating, cheering,  lifegiving  warmth,  thus  the  light  which 
comes  from  Christ  does  not  merely  enlighten  our  mental  eye, 
but,  so  far  as  it  does  indeed  come  from  Him,  pervades  our 
whole  nature,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  light  of  a  holy  life, 
no  less  than  in  moral  and  spiritual  intuitions. 

Again,  this  spiritual  light,  as  such,  was  also  an  intellectual 
light.  It  was  both  at  once,  both  a  moral  and  an  intellectual 
light,  and  is  the  only  light  which  can  be  both  at  once,  as 
being  the  common  source  of  both.  It  was  both  at  once 
potentially  from  the  beginning,  although  in  the  first  instance 
it  only  illumined  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature.  In  the  early 
years  of  Christianity  men  were  content  with  knowing  their 
relation  to  God, — that  of  their  fallen  outcast  nature,  and  that 
of  their  nature  reconciled  to  Him  and  glorified  by  the  parti- 
cipation of  His  Son ;  and  they  lookt  at  all  their  duties  as 
emanating  out  of  that  relation.  The  converts,  coming  mostly, 
not  from  among  the  wise  and  prudent,  not  from  among  those 
who  had  stored  themselves  with  the  learning  and  wisdom  of 
this  world,  but  rather  from  among  the  simple  and  lowly,  had 
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little  inclination  or  fitness  for  human  studies  ;  or  if  any  of 
them  had  more  of  such  fitness^  yet»  having  found  the  Pearl 
of  great  prite,  they  had  sold  all  that  they  had  to  obtain  it ; 
and  when  they  had  obtained  it,  they  thought  only  of  winning 
others  to  do  likewise.  Indeed  the  primary  act  of  the  Church 
was  necessarily  to  convert  the  world,  to  carry  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  from  land  to  land  on  the  wings  of  the  morning.  Not 
until  tlie  light  had  fully  risen,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  did  men  resume  their  ordinary  worldly 
pursuits  and  occupations.  Not  until  Christianity  had  been 
establisht  in  a  nation  as  the  one  dominant  religion,  could  the 
Church  set  about  the  task  of  reorganizing  a  body  of  know- 
ledge, of  pouring  her  vivifying  and  purifying  light  through  all 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  thought,  which  were  slumbering 
in  the  minds  of  men,  so  as  to  rouse  them  to  exercbe  them- 
selves in  the  various  provinces  of  art  and  science.  Then  it 
was  that  Theology  came  foiward  as  the  queen  of  the  sciences, 
which  gathered  around  her  as  her  handmaids.  The  Church 
became  the  parent  and  the  fosterer  cf  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  whatever  was  excellent  in  each  manifested  the  power  of 
the  Divine  Idea,  with  which  the  mind  of  man  was  impr^- 
nated.  Architecture  was  inspired  to  raise  buildings  to  God, 
wherein  the  congregation  of  His  people  might  gather  in 
multitudes  to  worship  Him.  Music  calmed  and  lifted  up  the 
heart  in  manifold  strains  of  prayer  and  praise.  Painting  set 
forth  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  His  birth.  His  life.  His 
death,  the  revelations  of  His  presence  in  His  saints.  Science 
busied  itself  in  tracing  the  workings  of  God's  laws  in  the 
multitudinous  objects  of  the  creation.  Philosophy  meditated 
on  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Godhead,  and  endeavoured  to 
arrange  the  truths  of  Revelation  in  logical  order  and  sequence, 
and  to  shew  that  they  had  been  written  from  the  beginning 
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by  the  finger  of  God  Ofx  the  human  reason  and  conscience, 
although  defaced  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  bescribbled  over 
and  over  with  man's  palimpscatic  writings.  Thus  throughout 
the  middle  ages  it  was  made  aj^arent,  that,  even  with  regard 
to  human  knowledge,  the  Church  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

At  this  day  too  one  can  hardly  oast  one's  eyes  over  the 
map  of  the  earth,  to  pick  out  those  nations  which  are  in  any 
way  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge,  without  being  struck 
by  the  grand  fact,  that  they  are  all  to  be  sought  and  fiound 
witiiin  the  pale  of  Christendom.  The  possession  of  Christian 
truth,— even  die  mere  intellectual  possession  of  it  in  that 
sorry  imperfect  state  in  which  aloQe  it  is  anywhere  found 
generally  prevalent, — raises  a  nation  at  once  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  gives  it  a  stable  foundation  for  all  its  edifices  of 
thought,  teaches  it  the  right  measure,  the  purpose  and  true 
object  of  its  feelings,  certifies  it  of  its  duties.  It  opens  the 
ears  of  Conscience  to  disoern  the  hidden  harmony  of  the 
spheres,  which  otherwise  is  unheard,  except  when  uttering 
itself  from  time  to  time  in  the  thufider  of  positive  law.  The 
brief  efflorescence  of  literature  and  science  among  the 
Mahometans,  which  itself  was  attributable  in  great  measure 
to  the  portions  of  Christian  truth  mixt  up  with  the  errours 
of  the  Koran,  or  at  all  events  to  the  lively  conviction  of  tixe 
Divine  Unity,  past  away  long  ago.  Throughout  the  regions 
<A  Paganism  the  mind  of  man  has  stagnated  into  a  dead  sea. 
Thus  it  is  only  in  Christian  nations  that  we  find  anything  like 
an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waves  of  thought.  A  closer  examina- 
tion too  would  convince  us  that,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of 
a  nation  is  vividly  imprest  with  the  speculative  truths  ci  the 
Christian  revelation,  in  the  same  proportion  does  it  excell  in 
the  higher  exercises  of  the  human  intellect,  in  poetry  and 
philosophy.     Tlie  operation  of  this  law  has  manifested  itself 
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in  a  series  of  examples  by  the  intellectual  ascension  and 
declension  of  the  same  nation  in  the  modem  world:  and  that 
deeper  knowledge  of  Christian  verity,  that  purer  spiritual 
lights  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Protestant  Europe*  has 
also  produced  a  higher  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  profounder 
insight  into  those  dark  questions,  which  puzzle  and  perplex 
us  whenever  we  try  to  look  into  the  constitution  of  our  own 
hearts  and  minds. 

Bat,  if  this  be  so,  how  can  any  one  assert,  or  at  all  events 
find  credence  in  asserting,  that  the  light  of  human  knowledge 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  light  of  religious  truth?  nay, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  opposition  between  them,  so  that  each 
has  a  tendency  to  extinguish  the  other,  and  shines  the 
brightest  when  alone  ?  That  such  things  are  said,  and  that 
they  are  thought  much  oftener  than  they  are  said,  is  noto- 
rious ;  although  they  may  not  always  be  enunciated  in  such 
distinct  broad  propositions :  and  still  more  notorious  is  it, 
that  on  each  side  there  has  long  existed  in  many  minds  no 
slight  jealousy  of  the  other.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed,  that 
there  have  been  divers  circumstances  in  the  more  recent 
history  of  literature,  which,  if  taken  by  themselves,  without 
regard  to  their  causes  and  connexion,  might  seem  to  afford 
ground  for  such  a  notion*  Men  who  have  made  an  open 
profession  of  infidelity,  have  exhibited  considerable  acuteness 
in  various  departments  of  science :  others  have  glittered  with 
spangles  of  wit,  or  have  even  soared  with  no  feeble  wing  into 
the  higher  regions  of  poetry.  These  facts,  it  is  argued,  prove 
that  our  intellectual  life  is  wholly  independent  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  life,  and  that  the  arts  and  sciences  would  flourish 
just  as  well  in  a  world  in  which  men  lived  wholly  without  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Here  however  it  is  requisite  to  draw 
certain   distinctions.     That   parental   love,  which  is   indb- 
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pensable  to  foster  the  growth  of  our  hearts  and  minds»  no 
less  than  of  our  bodies,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  will  not  be 
equally  indispensable,  when  we  have  attained  to  the  strength 
of  manhood.  Nay,  we  may  cast  it  off^  and  rebell  against  it ; 
although  we  cannot  do  so  without  a  violent  disruption  of  our 
moral  being ;  and  although  the  condition  of  our  hearts  would 
be  far  healthier,  if  the  fountain  which  fed  them  in  youth, 
were  still  to  refresh  them  in  after  years.  In  like  manner  the 
intellectual  faculties,  which  have  grown  up  under  the  training 
of  religion,  which  would  never  have  grown  up  without  that 
training,  which  without  it  would  never  have  discerned  the 
unity  of  the  universe,  and  the  necessity  of  its  laws,  or  the 
moral  dignity  of  human  nature,  still,  having  once  been 
impregnated  with  these  ideas,  may  deal  with  them  regard- 
lessly  of  their  original  source.  Hence  whatever  there  may 
be  of  higher  life  in  the  works  of  infidelity,  has  flowed  into 
them  from  the  thoughts  of  former  ages,  and  from  that 
atmosphere  of  purer  thought,  with  which  in  a  Christian 
country  every  man  is  surrounded ;  for  no  man,  however  he 
may  desire  it,  can  cut  himself  ofi*  from  his*  fathers  and  his 
brethren.  Nor  would  we  by  any  means  be  understood  as 
denying  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  often  wise  in  their 
generation.  We  are  warned  that  there  is  an  earthly  wisdom 
as  well  as  a  heavenly,  a  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  God  :  the  very  flames  of  hell  mimic  the  light  of 
heaven.  Several  of  our  faculties  too,  of  a  more  outward, 
superficial  character,  and  chiefly  conversant  with  that  which 
is  outward  and  superficial,  have  no  immediate  apparent  con- 
nexion with  our  moral  and  spiritual  being.  This  however 
we  do  affirm  without  scruple,  that  in  all  the  works  of 
infidelity  there  is  a  taint  of  disease  and  of  death,  a  taint 
which  becomes  deeper  and  more  inveterate  in  proportion  as 
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the  infidelity  is  grosser^  and  that  this  is  the  only  thing  about 
them  referable  to  infidelity  as  its  source.  Science,  in  the 
hands  of  infidelity^  degenerates  into  crumbling  materialism  : 
it  is  blind  to  the  beauty,  deaf  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe: 
as  its  objects  rise,  it  sinks :  when  it  comes  to  treat  of  human 
nature,  its  views  are  base  and  degrading ;  its  morality  is  a 
matter  of  barter,  or  a  wary  drifting  along  before  the  animal 
impulses.  And  what  can  the  poetry  of  infidelity  be,  except 
a  deifying  of  the  senses  and  the  passions  ?  while  the  cod- 
sciouKuess  of  higher  cravings  and  aspirations,  which  cannot 
be  wholly  extinguisht,  vents  itself  in  bursts  of  self-modcery, 
or  in  the  cold  sneer  of  derision  and  contempt  for  all  mankind. 
Thus,  when  the  world  has  turned  away  from  the  Church, 
which  was  ordained  to  be  its  light,  it  Kaff  reeled  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  glare  of  its  own  volcanic  fires,  and  has  tottered 
on  the  brink  of  utter  darkness  and  desolation. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking,  why  has  the  world 
turned  away  from  the  light  of  the  Church  ?  why  has  not  the 
Church  more  adequately  fulfilled  her  heavenly  calling  of 
being  the  light  of  the  world  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  pride  and  stiffneckedness  of  the  world  has  been  the  cause 
of  this  :  for  the  very  end  for  which  our  Lord  sent  forth  His 
ministers,  was  to  humble  this  pride,  and  to  bend  this  stiff- 
neckedness. Why  then  has  the  Church  failed  so  sadly  in 
this  her  work  ?  and  why  does  the  world  in  these  latter  ages 
seem  to  have  become  prouder  and  more  stifineckt  than  ever? 
Immediately  before  the  passage  in  which  our  Lord  calls  His 
disciples  the  light  of  the  world,  He  had  told  them  of  another 
part  of  their  glorious  office :  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
So  that  the  Church  has  this  twofold  duty,  to  be  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  and  to  be  the  light  of  the  world.  The  close  con- 
nexion, which  is  thus  establisht  between  these  two  declara- 
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tions*  betokens  their  essential  unity ;  and  what  God  has 
joined^  man  cannot  put  asunder.  Yet  it  is  so  much  more 
tempting  to  our  human  desires  to  be  the  light  of  the  world, 
than  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth, — flight  is  so  bright,  is  seen 
so  far  off,  while  the  working  of  salt  is  imperceptible, — that 
men  in  all  ages  have  been  far  more  willing  to  be  the  one  than 
the  other.  Most  certain  however  is  it,  that,  unless  the 
Church  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  she  cannot  be  the  light  of 
the  world  :  unless  she  labour  humbly  and  selfsacrificingly  to 
purify  men  from  their  sins,  she  cannot  deliver  them  from 
their  errours.  The  sin  which  is  left  behind  will  breed  fresh 
errours,  and  will  pervert  and  distort  every  truth ;  for  this  is 
the  one  source  of  darkness,  from  which  all  errours  are  exhaled. 
Therefore,  if  the  world  has  turned  away  from  the  light  of  the 
Church,  we  are  bound  to  confess  with  penitent  shame  that 
this  cannot  have  been  without  grievous  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  Church :  else  they  who  are  against  us  would  not  have 
seemed  more  powerful  than  He  who  is  for  us. 

Confining  our  view  however  to  the  second  office  of  the 
Church,  that  of  being  the  light  of  the  world,  if  we  enquire 
how  she  has  fulfilled  it  with  reference  to  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  human  thought  and  knowledge,  we  perceive  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and 
that  which  she  had  maintained  previously.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Church,  from  the  time  when  she  first  began  to 
deal  with  any  knowledge  beyond  that  which  specially  belonged 
to  her  heavenly  commission,  the  chief  part  of  the  knowledge 
in  the  world  was  engrost  by  those  who  were  her  appointed 
ministers  and  teachers.  The  clergy  were  the  only  learned 
body,  taking  learning  in  its  widest  sense,  as  embracing 
philosophical  and  scientific,  along  with  historical  and  philo- 
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logical  knowledge.  Thia  was  not  a  desirable  state  of  things ; 
but  it  was  inevitable.  Learning  must  begin  with  the  few, 
and  can  only  spread  by  degrees  to  the  many  ;  and  the  fact  of 
its  beginning  with  the  ministers  of  religion  in  every  nation 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  urged  above,  that  religion  is  the 
source  of  all  secular  knowledge.  This  lasted  throughout  the 
middle  ages ;  and  even  when  the  diffusion  of  learning  was 
growing  more  general,  and  became  one  of  the  instrumental 
causes  which  God  vouchsafed  to  make  use  of  for  the  refor- 
mation and  purification  of  His  Church,  still  for  a  century 
and  a  half  the  clergy  continued  to  be  the  most  learned  body 
in  Europe,  the  first  decidedly  in  that  which  is  more  especially 
called  learning,  and  able  to  exercise  a  controlling  and  forma- 
tive influence  over  philosophy  and  science.  Thus  philosophy, 
from  the  time  when  it  sprang  up  anew  among  the  schoolmen, 
down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  in 
the  main  Christian  philosophy ;  and  science  was  Christian 
science.  But  no  one  will  affirm  that  this  has  been  the 
predominant  character  of  philosophy  and  science,  either  in 
England  regarded  by  itself,  or  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  during 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  On  the  contrary  it  is  well 
known  that  they  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  philoso- 
phical or  scientific  speculations,  have  many  of  them  been 
indifferent,  and  not  a  few  hostile  to  Revelation.  They  have 
been  led  by  their  habitual  studies  to  apply  a  logical  calculus 
ill  suited  to  moral  truth ;  and  they  have  fancied  they  have 
discovered  incongruities  and  contradictions  between  the  con- 
clusions they  have  arrived  at  by  what  they  deemed  incontro- 
vertible processes  of  reasoning,  and  certain  propositions  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  In  many  of 
these  persons  doubtless  there  was  a  strong  moral  obliquity, 
by  which  their  intellectual  vision  was  also  greatly  distorted  : 
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but  Christian  candour  forbids  our  declaring  that  this  was  the 
sole  cause  of  every  aberration.  Indeed  nothing  but  the  most 
presumptuous  selfcomplacent  ignorance  would  venture  to 
assert  this,  the  ignorance  which  thinks  it  can  maintain  its 
position  by  exclaiming  that  philosophy  and  science  are 
destructive  of  faith,  unbelieving,  and  tend  to  atheism. 

Were  this  indeed  so,  what  a  broad  deep  gulf  would  yawn 
before  us  1  When  we  look  at  the  surface  of  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  during  the  last  two  centuries,  without  be* 
thinking  ourselves  what  it  had  been  in  earlier  ages,  we  might 
almost  fancy, — and  too  many  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm, — 
that  the  truths  of  Reason  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Reve- 
lation, that  the  volume  of  nature  and  the  volume  of  history 
contradict  the  volume  of  God's  word,  and  that  the  only  way 
of  cleaving  to  the  last  is  to  close  and  fling  away  the  other 
two.  Yet  this  is  impossible*  Man  cannot  disbelieve  that, 
which  the  legitimate  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  compel!  s  him 
to  acknowledge.  He  is  so  framed  that  Reason  is  the  lord  of 
his  mind ;  And  intellectually  he  must  obey  it.  This  does  not 
arise  from  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  but  is  a  relic  of.  his 
better  state ;  the  effects  of  the  Fall  having  been  far  more 
injurious  to  his  moral  being,  than  to  his  understanding. 
Therefore  to  recognize  the  absolute  repugnance  and  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  reason  and  science  and  learning  with  Revela* 
tion  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  Revelation  is  indeed  only 
designed  for  the  simple  and  ignorant,  and  that  the  wise  and 
prudent  are  constrained,  not  by  the  perversion,  but  by  the 
fight  use  of  their  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  reject  it.  Hereby 
a  broad  line  of  demarcation  would  be  drawn,  the  line 
which  separates  ignorance  from  knowledge ;  and  it  would  be 
declared  that  whoever  passes  that  line  must  pass  from  faith 
into  unbelief.     Thus  the  Church  ceases  to  be  the  light  of  the 
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world,  her  advocates  themselves  urging  in  her  behalf^  that 
she  can  only  shine  like  a  glowworm  amid  darkness.  Surely 
this  is  very  different  from  the  free  and  reasonable  service 
required  by  the  Gospel.  This  cannot  be  the  approach  to  the 
dwellbg  of  Him,  who  is  Light,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  The  Gospel  is  not  the  enslaver  and  downtreader  of 
reason,  but  its  deliverer  and  fulfiller.  Nor  can  it  be  that  any 
one  part  of  God's  works  shall  give  the  lie  to  any  other  part. 
It  may  indeed  often  behove  us  to  shew  how  the  conclusions 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  premisses  with  which  our  lower 
faculties  supply  us,  though  relatively  correct,  and  consistent 
with  their  premisses,  become  incorrect  when  we  take  a  dif- 
ferent and  higher  point  of  view  ;  how  the  apparent  stability 
of  the  earth  is  no  way  incompatible  with  its  real  motion,  nor 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  with  its  rest ;  how  that  which 
seems  true  is  indeed  true  relatively,  and  how  this  apparent 
truth  is  not  overthrown,  but  establisht,  by  the  higher  truth 
which  comprehends  it.  Thus  alone  shall  we  effectively  refute 
the  irreligious  philosophy  and  the  irreligious  science  of  the 
age.  Thus  alone  can  we  convince  the  gainsayers.  We  can- 
not convince  them  by  merely  gainsaying  them,  by  denying 
that,  which  they  feel  certain,  on  grounds  to  their  minds  quite 
conclusive,  must  be  true.  We  must  untie  and  unravel  the 
knot  in  their  minds  :  pulling  at  it  roughly  tightens  it.  We 
can  only  convince  them  by  teaching  them  that  the  truths 
which  they  believe,  although  relatively  true,  change  their 
aspect  when  viewed  from  above  ;  by  shewing  them  that  what 
they  deem  a  mere  nebula,  proves,  when  seen  through  the 
right  telescope,  to  be  a  cluster  of  stars. 

This  then  is  the  great  office  of  the  Church  in  her  relation 
to  the  intellectual  world :  but  this  office,  I  am  afraid,  she 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  durmg  the  last  century 
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and  a  half.  She  has  not  kept  dhedA  of  the  age ;  and  there- 
fore she  has  been  unable  to  lead  the  age.  The  clergy  have 
not  maintained  their  original  position  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  voyages  of  discovery  into  the  region  of 
unknown  thoughts :  nor  have  they  kept  their  post  as  sur- 
veyors and  regulators  of  these  discoveries,  systematizing  and 
mapping  them,  not  merely  according  to  their  bearings  on 
each  other,  but  above  all  in  their  relation  to  heaven.  Even 
in  England  they  have  not  done  this,  and  still  less  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  When  the  clergy  in  these  latter  days 
have  been  eminent,  as  very  many  have  been,  in  science  or 
learning,  it  has  been  too  much  as  mere  scholars  and  men  of 
science.  They  have  not  sufficiently  kept  their  highest  voca- 
tion in  mind.  They  have  not  remembered  that  every 
thought  also  must  be  brought  into  subjection  to  Christ. 
They  have  not  been  zealous  and  diligent  enough  in  shewing 
that  the  revealed  word  of  God  is  the  lodestar,  the  key,  and 
the  complement  to  all  other  knowledge, — that  without  it  all 
other  knowledge  must  be  grievously  incorrect  and  imperfect, 
— that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  will  reconcile  and 
harmonize  and  justiiy,  all  that  seems  jarring  and  startling 
and  revolting  in  the  rest  of  man's  experience  and  observa- 
tion. This  is  what  it  behoves  the  Church  to  demonstrate  to 
mankind ;  and  this  task  in  our  days  is  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty,  owing  to  the  vast  compass  of  the  recently  conquered 
provinces  of  science,  and  still  more  to  the  confusion  and 
perversion  of  principles  so  prevalent  in  modem  schools  of 
phOosophy.  Yet,  the  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  Chuch  and  of  mankind 
that  the  work  should  be  thoroughly  accomplisht ;' — that 
Theology  should  again  stand  forth,  as  in  days  of  old,  the 
queen  of  tl\e  sciences,-*— that  Philosophy  should  be  her  earthly 
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the  reveaJed  vord  of  God.  Usiil  tLe  Qirzri^  Las  achiered 
t>i»  igrcat  voHc,  U^  cancioc  laj  ciiim  to  LArbie  cseccted  her 
mmvm  as  the  HzLt  of  the  vorld. 

We  baiTe  been  oonsideniiz  one  oat  of  ncacT  war^  in 
wfiidk  the  Ch^irch  is  ordained  to  fulnj  this  her  gionoos 
callinsr.  For  she  is  to  be  the  lizht  of  the  vorid.  as  ve  saw 
above^  Dc^  mereij  intellectoaUj,  hot  also  monQy  and  spiritu- 
ally*  Indeed  it  is  as  the  source  of  ^iritnal  and  morai  light 
that  die  is  called  by  her  Lord  the  li^  of  the  vorid.  Her 
lOteDectiial  lig^t  b  derivatiTe  from  her  h^her  light,  and 
entirely  subordinate  thereto.  Thos  it  is  a  subordinate  portion 
of  her  oKce  that  we  have  been  contemplating ;  and  yet  even 
this  portion,  how  glorious  is  it !  so  glorious,  that  one  of  the 
highest  objects  which  the  ambition  of  man  has  ever  striven 
after,  has  been  to  become,  not  the  light  of  the  world,  but 
the  li^t  of  some  small  part  of  the  earth,  with  referoice  to 
some  one  particular  field  of  knowledge.  The  Church  how- 
ever  b  to  shine  as  the  lig^t  of  the  world,  not  merely  with 
the  light  of  knowledge ;  she  is  to  shine  with  the  l^t  of 
holiness ;  she  is  to  shine  with  the  light  of  good  works,  so 
that  men  may  glorify  her  Lord;  she  is  to  shine  with  the 
light  of  faith,  with  the  light  of  her  Lord  shining  through 
hen 

The  office  of  being  the  light  of  the  world,  it  was  observed 
above,  belongs  to  the  whole  Church :  it  belongs,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  every  individual  member  of  the  Church. 
I  have  been  led  by  the  occasion  to  speak  chiefly  of  the  part 
which  the  clergy  ought  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  this  office, 
a  part  which  in  old  days  they  well  fulfilled  in  this  kingdom,. 
as  the  renowned  names  of  Bede,  and  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
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Duns,  and  Alelander  Hales»  and  Occam,  and  Bradwardin*. 
the  meek  Primate  of  our  Church,  and  Roger  Bacon  bear 
witness.  In  later  times  too,  when  knowledge  began  to  be 
more  generally  diffused,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  what  a  host  of  learned  and  thoughtful  no  less  than 
holy  men  were  raised  up  for  the  purifying  and  enlightening 
and  edifying  of  the  Church  in  this  land  1  Not  that  it  is 
any  way  to  be  wisht  that  the  clergy  should  absorb  and 
monopolize  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  a  nation.  This 
could  only  be  the  case  in  an  early  immature  age,  and  now  is 
neither  possible,  nor  desirable.  Still  even  now,  if  the  body 
of  knowledge  is  to  be  rightly  organized,  if  all  the  sciences 
are  to  preserve  their  orderly  harmonious  course,  insphered  in 
theology,  each  to  the  other  uttering  speech  and  shewing 
knowledge,  it  would  assuredly  be  fitting  that  they,  who  from 
their  peculiar  calling  are  bound  to  hold  the  most  diligent, 
studious,  meditative  communion  with  the  word  of  God, 
should  also  be  able  to  prove  how  what  is  deepest  in  all 
knowledge  is  rooted  in  that  word,  and  what  is  highest  rises 
toward  it.  Unless  they  do  so,  secular  knowledge  will  be  apt 
to  become  profane  knowledge.  But  when  they  who  are  set 
to  be  the  teachers  of  heavenly  things,  are  careful  to  shew 
how. earthly  things  are  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  hea-> 
venly,  and  how  the  whole  creation  is  waiting  for  the  divine 
redemption,  then  every  member  of  the  Church  may  safely 
make  the  most  of  the  gift  he  has  received,  and  ought  to  do 
so,  if  he  do  it  with  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  be« 
longing  to  that  body  which  is  ordained  to  be  the  light  of 
the  world.  They  who  have  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Life, — 
they,  and  they  alone,  may  fearlessly  pluck  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge. 

And  as  every  member  of  the  Church,  who  has  received 
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any  intellectual  light,  is  called  to  let  that  light  shine  before 
men  to  the  glory  of  God,  still  more  is  every  member  of  the 
Church  called  to  bear  his  part,  according  to  the  ability 
bestowed  on  him,  in  fulfilling  her  ofiice  of  being  the  light  of 
the  world,  by  manifesting  the  light  of  faith,  and  the  light  of 
holiness,  and  the  light  of  every  spiritual  grace,  and  the  light 
of  good  works.  Every  member  of  the  Church,  who  has 
received  any  of  Christ's  light  into  his  soul,  is  bound  to  shew 
forth  that  light  in  such  manner  and  form  as  his  ccmdition 
and  circumstances  shall  point  out.  Indeed  he  cannot  help 
doing  so.  Light  cannot  stay  at  home :  it  will  not,  cannot 
hide  itself:  it  must  pour  itself  forth  so  that  others  may 
partake  of  it.  But  although  every  Christian  is  called  to  bear 
part  in  that  great  orb  of  light  wherewith  the  Church  b  to 
enlighten  the  world,  this  ofiice  and  work  belong  more  espe- 
cially to  such  as  are  appointed  to  the  preaching  of  that  word, 
whidi  is  itself  the  light  of  the  world.  They  are  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world,  by  bearing  the  good  tidings  of  salvation 
through  every  region  of  the  earth,  by  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  every  nation,  by  calling  every  child  of  man  to  the  know- 
ledge  and  love  of  God,  as  made  manifest  in  the  person  of  His 
Incarnate  Son.  They  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  by 
shining  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  patterns  of  Auth  and 
of  fadiness.  They  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  by  convincing  the  gainsayers,  by  layii^ 
bare  all  the  thoughts  and  worics  of  darkness,  and  by  calling 
men  away  from  these  to  the  thoughts  and  works  of  light. 

Yet  here  again  there  is  a  distinction  of  offices,  as  there  is 
a  distinction  of  orders  and  gifts.  Those  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  their  brethren,  have  a  still  more  stirring  call  to 
be  the  lights  of  the  world,  even  as  they  are  more  especially 
set  upon  a  hill,  and  stand  more  conspicuously,  so  that  they 
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cannot  be  hid.  In  all  the  ways  just  spoken  of  are  they  called 
to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  in  other  ways  also  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  arc  to  be  the  lights  of  the  worlds  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  doctrine.  '  They  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
world,  by  their  judicious  choice  of  persons  fit  to  serve  God 
in  the  various  offices  of  the  ministry.  They  are  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world,  by  the  vigilance  of  their  discipline.  They 
are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  by  watching  diligently  over 
the  purity  of  teaching  in  tlie  Church.  In  England  moreover, 
by  a  ipecial  appointment,  which  is  among  the  singular  bless- 
ings pf  our  wonderful  constitution,  they  are  ordained  to  be 
the  lights  of  the  Legislature, — a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  delicacy,  but  of  no  less  responsibility  and  importance. 
By  this  charge  they  are  bound  to  call  away  the  Legislature 
from  petty,  personal,  party  views,  and  to  fix  its  thoughts  and 
aims  upon  high  Christian  principles ;  to  lift  it  up  from  the 
considerations  of  a  temporary,  shifting,  not  seldom  groveling 
expediency,  to  that  which  is  eternally  right  and  true,  to 
justice,  to  fortitude,  to  magnanimity,  to  charity.  By  this 
charge  they  are  commanded  to  proclaim  instantly  and  con- 
stantly, that  the  business  of  human  laws  is  in  all  things,  as 
closely  and  faithfully  as  may  be,  to  express  the  wiU  of  the 
supreme  Lawgiver.  By  this  charge  they  are  set  on  high  as 
the  special  guardians  of  Christ's  chosen  flock,  the  poor,  to 
see  that  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  no  voice  or  power  of 
their  own,  shall  not  be  neglected  amid  the  jar  and  clash  of 
political  strife,  and  that  the  state  be  mindful  of  its  paramount 
duty  to  provide  for  all  the  wants,  temporal,  moral,  and  spiri- 
tual, of  its  whole  people. 

But  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  Of  himself 
assuredly  no  man  :  not  the  most  piercing  intellect ;  not  the 
most  comprehensive  learning ;  not  the  profoundest,  subtilest 
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philosophy ;  not  even  the  strongest,  most  inflexible  will.  It 
must  be  an  awful  moment,  when  such  an  oppressive  burthen 
descends  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  among  the  sons  of  men. 
They  however  who  seek  their  strength  from  the  living  Source 
of  all  strength^  shaU  find  strength.  Feeble  as  we  may  be  in 
ourselves^  the  Apostle,  who  gloried  in  his  infirmities,  declares 
that  in  Christ  we  can  do  all  things ;  more  especially,  we  may 
not  doubt,  all  things  imposed  on  us  by  our  duty  to  Christ 
and  His  Church.  He  who  says  to  His  Church  in  the  text. 
Ye  are  the  Light  of  the  world,  proclaims  in  another  place, 
/  am  the  Light  of  the  world.  This  latter  declaration  explains 
the  former,  and  enables  us  to  understand  its  possibility,  and 
is  indeed  one  with  it.  For  there  can  be  but  one  Light  of  the 
world,  originally  and  essentially.  If  the  Church  be  the  Light 
of  the  world,  it  must  be  by  the  Light  of  Christ  shining  in 
her  and  through  her ;  and  then  even  the  frailest  and  meanest 
earthen  vessels  may  give  light.  In  herself  and  of  herself  she 
has  no  light.  Only  through  Christ  can  any  man  have  any 
spiritual  light :  only  through  Him  can  the  Church  have  any 
spiritual  light.  If  we  turn  away  from  Him,  we  shall  dwell  in 
darkness,  and  cannot  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  nor  can  the 
Church.  This,  whenever  it  comes  to  pass,  is  that  "  disas- 
trous eclipse,"  which  "  perplexes  nations."  O  may  no  such 
dismal  calamity  ever  fall  upon  this  branch  of  Christ's  Church ! 
May  we  never  turn  away  from  Him,  who  is  the  Source  of  all 
light !  May  we  always  lift  up  our  hearts  and  souls  to  Him, 
who  sits  on  His  eternal  throne  pouring  light  and  strength 
and  joy  and  peace  on  all  such  as  believe  in  Him  !  Then 
shall  we  be  enabled  by  Him  to  fulfill  our  glorious  calling ; 
and  then  will  our  Church  be  indeed  the  Light  of  the  world, 
shining  not  by  any  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon,  but  with 
the  glory  of  God  lightening  her,  and  the  I-amb  for  her  light. 
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SERMON  VII. 


THE  WORTH  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 


OB 


THE  JUDGEMENT  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 

Luke  XL  31. 

The  Queen  of  the  South  shall  nae  up,  in  the  judgement  with  the  men  of 
this  g^emtion,  and  condemn  them :  for  she  came  from  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  and  behold,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here. 

There  are  two  commoD  mistakes  with  r^ard  to  know- 
ledge, lying  in  opposite  directions,  by  one  or  the  other  of 
which  almost  everybody  is  more  or  less  deceived.  By  a 
certain  class  of  men  it  is  overvalued ;  by  the  rest  it  is  under- 
valued. For  such  is  the  perversity  of  our  nature,  that  in  all 
things  we  are  prone  to  err,  either  by  excess  or  by  defect :  and 
it  is  mostly  by  a  sort  of  compensation  of  errours,  by  tacking 
to  and  fro,  by  oscillating  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that  the 
world  makes  any  advance  toward  truth.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind, so  far  as  they  are  left  to  themselves,  are  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  would  lie 
contentedly  in  blank  ignorance,  with  little  other  exertion  of 
their  intellectual  faculties,  than  is  imposed  on  them  by  the 
necessity  of  staving  off  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  body ; 
while  they  who  have  been  taught  to  discern  that  knowledge 
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is  a  good  and  excellent  thing,  too  readily  persuade  themselves 
that  knowledge,  as  a  mere  possession  of  the  understanding, 
is  the  one  thing  needful  both  for  individuals  and  for  nations. 
Now  of  both  these  mistakes,  each  of  which  has  divers  shades 
and  degrees,  a  clear  and  satisfactory  refutation  may  be  drawn 
from  the  words  of  the  text ;  in  which  we  see  on  the  one 
hand  that  all  knowledge  is  to  a  certain  extent  desirable  and 
commendable ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that,  the  objects  of 
knowledge  being  manifold,  the  business  of  wisdom  is  to 
observe  their  right  order  and  subordination.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  much  canvast  of  late  years  with  no  little 
vehemence  of  contention ;  and  though  the  violence  of  the 
controversy  has  somewhat  subsided  for  the  present,  while 
most  persons  of  soberminded  discernment  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  in  accordance  with  that  which  we  should  deduce 
from  the  text,  yet  this  decision  is  very  far  from  having 
become  the  regulative  principle  of  our  practice,  which  is  still 
grievously  crampt  and  maimed  by  the  influence  of  both  the 
above-mentioned  errours,  lingering  ineradicably  in  the  bulk 
of  men,  and  perpetually  sprouting  up  afresh,  however  we 
may  fancy  we  have  got  rid  of  them.  Therefore,  as  these 
questions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  special  occasion 
of  our  present  meeting, — and  as  it  is  of  primary  moment  to 
the  conduct  of  education  that  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  objects  of  knowledge  should  be  fully  and  distinctly 
understood,  not  merely  by  men  of  philosophical  speculation, 
but  by  every  teacher  and  every  parent,  as  a  rule  whereby 
they  are  to  be  guided  in  their  dealings  with  the  children 
committed  to  their  charge, — I  have  thought  it  might  not  be 
inexpedient,  if  I  endeavoured,  with  God's  help,  to  draw  forth 
some  of  the  light  which  the  text  throws  on  this  paramount 
question  of  our  nation  and  age,  and  to  point  out  how  it  at 
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once    corrects    the   undervaluers    and   the   overvaluers    of 
knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  our 
Saviour  in  the  text  commends  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of 
the  South,  in  coming  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  His  words  plainly  imply,  that 
the  object  for  which  she  undertook  her  long  and  laborious 
journey  was  a  worthy  one,  and  that  the  zeal  which  led  her  to 
undertake  it  was  deserving  of  praise  and  imitation, — in  other 
words,  that  wisdom,  such  wisdom  as  Solomon  possest,  is  in 
itself  a  thing  to  be  greatly  admired  and  sought  after,  and 
that,  among  the  feelings  and  pursuits  of  the  natural  man,  the 
love  of  such  wisdom  is  one  of  the  noblest ;  seeing  that  a 
queen,  who  left  her  dominions,  and  came  from  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  that  wisdom,  is  spoken  of  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  in  terms  betokening  approbation*  As  to  the 
character  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  the  fame  of  which  was  in 
all  nations  round  about,  and  drew  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
his  court,  we  know  that  it  embraced  all  the  science  of  his 
time :  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he 
spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes.  Moreover  we  know,  from  the  monuments 
which  remain  of  it,  that,  while  it  comprised  the  whole 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  it  was  not  unmindful  of  him 
who  was  set  to  be  the  lord  over  those  two  worlds.  Indeed 
this  latter  branch  of  knowledge,  as  specially  belonging  to  his 
kingly  office,  is  that  which,  we  are  told,  he  besought  of  God 
in  his  vision,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  the  people  placed  under  his  rule :  and  it  is 
because  God's  gifts  are  always  sun-like,  and  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  subordinate  minor  luminaries,  that,  when  Solomon 
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received  a  noise  and  understandinff  heart,  to  discern  the 
feelings  and  purposes  of  mankind,  he  also  received  the  power 
of  understanding  the  lower  orders  of  creatures.  This  know- 
ledge of  man  too  is  that,  the  record  of  which  still  remains 
in  that  treasure  of  practical  wisdom  stored  up  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  Hence,  and  from  the  uniform  manner  in 
which  Solomon's  wisdom  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  we  per- 
ceive that  knowledge,  even  the  knowledge  of  earthly  things, 
is  in  itself,  within  its  due  limits,  deserving  of  esteem  and 
admiration :  and  the  same  truth  might  be  confirmed  by  many 
other  passages  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

This  however,  it  may  be  thought,  is  a  proposition  which 
needs  little  argument  to  establish  it  in  these  days ;  fcH*  that, 
if  our  age  has  any  good  quality,  any  particle  of  right  judge- 
ment, this  is  the  very  field  on  which  it  may  feel  confident  of 
surpassing  all  former  ages ;  since  it  has  emancipated  itself, 
as  its  boastings  will  never  allow  us  to  forget,  from  the  blind- 
ness and  ignorance  of  its  predecessors,  and  has  thrown  aside 
every  ancient  prejudice  and  superstition  in  its  earnest  desire 
to  get  at  the  truth,  and  busily  employs  all  manner  of  stimu- 
lants for  the  sake  of  exciting  men  to  seek  after  knowledge, 
and  pays  its  chief  homage,  its  ready  admiration,  not  to  rank, 
not  to  station,  not  to  probity,  but  to  talents.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  quite  the  best  proof  of  our  being  able  to 
enjoy  and  make  use  of  the  daylight,  that,  instead  of  enjoying 
and  making  use  of  it,  we  spend  our  time  in  talking  con- 
temptuously of  the  darkness  we  have  escaped  from.  Nor 
does  the  love  of  knowledge  delight  to  manifest  itself  in 
negations,  in  disputii^  and  refuting,  in  demolishing  and 
overthrowing,  but  much  rather  in  watching  its  objects  with 
the  patient  care  of  a  parent  watching  his  child,  in  receiving 
their  informing  spirit,  in  combining  them  together  according 
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to  their  affinities  and  analogies,  and  in  building  them  up  into 
a  harmonious  whole.  Surely  too  the  necessity  of  using 
stimulants  does  not  betoken  strength,  but  rather  weakness. 
And  the  exclusive  homage  paid  to  talents,  that  is,  to  the 
intellectual  machinery  which  is  to  work  up  the  raw  material 
of  knowledge,  seems  to  imply  that  we  have  lost  the  per- 
ception of  the  worth  of  knowledge  itself,  that  we  have 
forgotten  how  the  elementary  faculties  of  the  mind  can  only 
receive  a  definite  form  and  substance  from  the  truths  stampt 
upon  them.  So  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  idle  and 
superfluous  to  remind  the  men  of  this  generation,  that 
knowledge  in  itself,  according  to  its  degree,  is  a  thing 
good  and  laudable. 

At  all  events  there  is  a  very  large  body,  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  whole  nation,  who  have  no  conception,  or  at  the 
utmost  a  very  faint  and  confused  one,  that  knowledge  is  to 
be  desired  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  lower  orders,  and  in 
thbse  which  are  called  the  middle  classes,  very  few  persons, 
here  and  there  one,  it  may  be,  has  such  a  notion.  Among 
that  portion  of  the  middle  classes  who  dwell  in  towns,  and 
are  engaged  in  trades,  or  in  any  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
many  persons  are  glad  to  have  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind, 
such  as  may  help  them  forward  in  the  daily  business  of  their 
outward  life,  and  may  be  the  means  of  making  money,  or  be 
subservient  to  some  other  immediate  practical  end.  But 
hardly  one  in  a  thousand  desires  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
as  a  thing  worthy  to  be  among  the  chief  objects  of  life  for 
an  intelligent  and  moral  being.  Yet,  if  the  higher  classes 
were  really  animated  with  a  pure,  fervent  love  of  knowledge, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  no  portion  of  that  love  should  be 
imparted  to  the  lower.  When  life  is  strong  and  healthy,  it 
will  circulate  through  the  whole  body :   only  in  cases  of 
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oppressive  disease  do  we  find  a  rush  of  blood  toward  the 
head,  and  a  cold  palsy  in  the  nether  extremities :  and  most 
deplorable  is  the  condition  of  a  people,  when  the  lower 
classes  are  smitten  with  such  a  deadly  palsy,  when  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  higher,  does  not  penetrate  to  them.  In 
all  our  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  we  find 
ourselves  impeded  at  every  other  step  by  manifold  hindrances, 
which  arise,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  one  main  hin- 
drance, the  blank  want  of  any  real  love  for  knowledge,  of 
any  sincere  desire  for  it.  Hence  it  is  that  pareuts  so  readily 
embrace  the  slightest  inducement  to  keep  their  children 
away  from  school,  and  wiU  only  send  them  to  school  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do  with  them,  as  though  the 
education  of  a  child  were  a  matter  of  less  importance  than 
his  gaining  a  few  pence  a  day.  In  those  who  have  never  had 
the  means  from  their  own  experience  to  understand  the 
benefits  of  knowledge,  to  taste  and  see  how  sweet  and  goodly 
it  is,  this  inability  to  appreciate  it  may  be  just  what  we 
should  expect.  But  surely  it  denotes  that  there  must  have 
been  something  wrong  on  the  part  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  train  and  guide  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  It  must 
denote  at  least  that  we  have  set  to  work  in  the  wrong  way. 
For  in  simpler  ages,  on  which  we  look  back  with  scorn  for 
their  darkness,  many  parents  were  found  glad  to  deny  them- 
selves^ and  to  submit  to  great  privations,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  education  for  their  children,  which  parents 
nowadays  are  quite  careless  about,  if  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  slightest  outward  gain.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
Is  it  not  that  in  former  days  people  were  taught  to  discern 
that  the  business  of  education  is  to  elevate  a  man  in  the 
scale  of  being,  to  draw  forth  his  highest  powers,  to  cultivate 
his  whole  humanity,  not  merely  to  fit  him  out  with  certain 
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'dexterities  for  making  his  way  in  life  ?  that  it  was  to  prepare 
him  for  another  world  by  raising  him  above  this  world,  not 
to  render  him  more  thoroughly  and  sagaciously  the  creature 
and  slave  of  this  world,  and  by  so  doing  almost  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  ever  rising  above  it?  The  higher  doctrine 
was  that  of  the  teachers  of  the  age;  and  certain  maxims 
deduced  from  it  found  their  way  into  cottages.  Now  for  the 
former  object  they  who  desire  it,  with  faith  in  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  will  readily  make  sacrifices.  But  when  the  final 
result  held  out  is  nothing  more  than  some  earthly  advantage, 
an  immediate  certain  gain  will  easily  be  esteemed  to  out- 
weigh a  remote  and  problematical  one,  by  those  around 
whose  hearts  and  spirits  we  throw  a  fresh  chain  of  worldli- 
ness,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  should  be  endeavouring 
to  lift  them  up  to  something  above  the  world. 

These  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  afford  too  much  ground  for 
concluding,  that  the  men  of  this  generation, — not  only  the 
lower  orders,  but  those  who  deem  themselves  far  wiser, — 
cannot  have  that  pure,  ardent  love  for  knowledge,  on  which 
they  would  fain  plume  themselves.  It  is  true,  the  base 
unchristian  dread,  by  which  so  many  were  haunted  some 
years  ago,  lest  by  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  we 
should  unfit  them  for  their  station  in  society,  though  it  may 
still  linger  here  and  there,  like  patches  of  snow  in  cold 
sunless  spots  long  after  a  thaw,  scarcely  ventures  to  utter  itself 
tiow.  Very  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  these  days,  dare  to 
speak  of  the  poor,  as  though  the  great  end  and  purpose  of 
their  existence  were  to  labour  for  the  rich,  and  as  though 
their  intellectual  and  moral  being  were  to  be  represt  and 
stunted,  lest  they  should  be  indisposed  to  drudge  like  the 
beasts  that  perish,  on  finding  out  how  greatly  and  awfully 
they  differ  from  them.     Still,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  real  love. 
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of  knowledge,  resting  upon  a  right-principled  conviction,  19 
far  from  common ;  and  that  which  we  have  not,  we  cannot 
inspire.  Were  such  a  love  commoner  among  those  which 
are  termed  the  educated  classes,  we  should  not  be  hampered 
by  so  many  difficulties  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
uneducated.  But  when  we  consider  the  use  which  the  bulk 
of  the  educated  classes  make  of  the  faculties  they  have 
acquired, — ^when  we  consider  that  their  chief  intellectual  diet 
lies  in  the  literature  of  the  day, — and  when  we  further  con- 
sider what  kind  of  knowledge,  if  knowledge  it  can  be  called, 
this  literature  supplies,— we  shall  hardly  wonder  that  litera- 
ture of  this  kind  does  not  foster  a  strong  healthy  love  for 
knowledge,  or  that  so  many  are  slow  to  believe  that  the  igno* 
rant  will  be  much  the  better  for  receiving  this  in  exchange  for 
their  ignorance. 

Nor  is  it  solely  in  our  dealings  with  the  children  of  the 
poor  that  we  betray  our  want  of  a  real  love  for  knowledge. 
Ample  evidence  of  it  may  be  found  in  all  our  modes  of 
education,  from  the  universities  down  to  the  village-school. 
Everywhere  it  is  sadly  apparent  that  we  have  lost  the  faith  in 
the  worth  of  knowledge,  and  the  faith  in  its  power,  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  a  power  of  producing  certain  outward 
results.  We  dare  not  trust  to  the  charm  which  knowledge 
in  old  times  seldom  failed  to  exercise  on  ingenuous  youths. 
We  cannot  believe  that  they  will  seek  it  for  its  own  sake. 
We  bid  them  seek  it  as  the  means  whereby  they  will  be 
enabled  hereafter  to  make  their  fortune,  as  the  means  of 
rising  in  the  world,  as  the  means  of  gaining  reputation,  as 
the  means  of  pushing  before  their  comrades*  It  is  by  emu- 
lation above  all,  that  we  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  young 
men  in  our  universities :  it  is  by  emulation  that  we  would 
spur  on  the  boys  in  our  pettiest  schools.     This  is  the  moral 
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Steam-engine^  ^hich  is  to  effect  every  purpose,  to  manufac- 
ture every  kind  of  article,  and  to  bear  us  over  every  obstacle 
by  land  or  by  water.  And  to  what  is  emulation  to  stimulate 
the  young  ?  Not  to  a  love  of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary 
it  declares  to  them  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  love  of 
knowledge,  or  that,  if  there  be,  it  is  weak  and  powerless. 
It  declares  that  truth  has  no  charm,  that  learning  has  no 
charm,  that  the  words  of  the  wise  have  no  charm,  to  draw 
the  youthful  mind  toward  them,  and  that  the  only  temptation 
by  which  men  can  be  induced  to  seek  anything  so  unat- 
tractive, is  the  unchristian  desire  of  getting  ahead  of  their 
competitors.  Surely  an  age  which  holds  up  emulation  as  the 
one  main  instrument  of  education,— an  age  which  converts 
knowledge  into  the  means  of  something  so  incalculably 
beneath  it  as  outward  wealth,  or  personal  distinction  and 
aggrandizement, — such  an  age  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
having  any  right  esteem,  or  consequently  any  true  love  for 
knowledge.  A  man  who  marries  a  wife  for  the  sake  of  her 
fortune,  or  for  the  sake  of  her  rank,  can  have  no  true  love 
for  her ;  and  such  a  marris^  must  needs  deaden 'love,  and 
degrade  him  who  enters  into  it.  So  too  must  it  be  with 
those  whose  minds  have  been  wedded  to  Knowledge  on  any 
other  ground  than  their  love  for  her.  They  will  forsake  her 
on  the  first  temptation.  Instead  of  being  strengthened  with 
principles,  they  have  been  taught  to  be  regardless  of  princi- 
ples ;  and  in  afterlife,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  the 
seed  which  was  sown  in  emulation,  will  spring  up  in  strife 
and  division. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  men  of  this  generation,  notwith- 
standing their  vaunts  that  they  surpass  all  former  genera- 
tions in  their  zeal  in  amassing  knowledge,  and  in  their 
pursuit  of  naked,   unadulterated  truth,   betray,   by   divers 
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plain  symptoms,  that  they  are  very  far  from  having  a  pure 
love  of  knowledge,  or  a  just  appreciation  of  its  value. 
There  are  few  now  who  would  vie  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  journey  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  even  to  gain  that  wisdom ;  though 
multitudes  would  readily  go  as  far  to  see  the  riches  of 
Solomon,  and  almost  everybody  to  gain  his  riches.  Indeed 
only  when  Wisdom  proclaims.  Riches  and  honour  are  with 
me,  can  we  believe  that  anybody  will  listen  to  her  voice  : 
and  the  chief  part  of  those  who  do  thus  listen,  turn  away, 
when  they  hear  that  her  riches  is  durable,  not  perishable 
riches,  and  her  honour  righteousness.  Yet  on  the  other  hand„ 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  extremes  to  be  ever  found  standing 
side  by  side,  there  never  was  an  age  when  knowledge  was 
more  overvalued.  I  do  not  mean,  absolutely,  nor  the 
highest  kind  of  knowledge ;  for  that  can  hardly  be  esteemed 
beyond  its  worth.  The  knowledge  which  we  overvalue  is  of 
an  inferior  kind,  both  in  itself,  being  lifeless  and  external  and 
empirical,  and  with  reference  to  its  objects;  its  dealings 
being,  not  with  the  highest  objects  of  human  contemplation 
and  speculation,  but  about  lower  objects,  about  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  about  the  best  ways  of  arranging  and 
systematizing,  with  a  view  to  taking  possession  of  them. 
One  of  the  strange  outbreaks  of  this  exaggerated  estimation 
of  knowledge  is  sufficiently  notorious.  All  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  questions  which  are  agitating  men's  minds 
with  regard  to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  have  heard  of  the 
panacea  which  has  been  devised  for  the  evils  of  the  times  by 
I  know  not  what  lessons  of  political  and  domestic  economy. 
The  very  persons  who  hold  that  men  cannot  be  allured  to 
seek  knowledge,  except  as  the  means  of  gratifying  some  of 
their  more  sordid  and  selfish  appetites,  have  also,  some  of 
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them»  maintained  that  such  knowledge,  poor  and  impotent 
as  knowledge  so  pursued  must  needs  be,  will  have  power  to 
quell  men'a  tumultuous  passions,  and  to  reduce  the  insur- 
gent elements  of  society  to  order  and  harmony.    The  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  any  course  of  argument  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  such  a  proposition ;  nor  can  it  be 
needful  in  this  place.     I  merely  refer  to  it  as  one  among 
many  symptoms  of  the  tendency  to  overvalue  knowledge,  a 
tendency  prevalent  among  the  very  persons  who  in  other 
respects  undervalue  it.     The  only  refutation  which  I  will 
oppose  to  them  is  supplied  by  tlxe  last  words  of  our  text, 
A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.     When  our  Lord  com- 
mended the  Queen  of  Sheba  for  coming  from  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  it  was 
plainly  implied  in  His  words,  that  Solomon  was  at  that  time 
the  wisest  man  upon  earth.     Therefore  did  her  zeal  find 
favour  in  His  eyes.     But  if  He  who  was  greater  than 
Solomon,  had  been  living  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  the  case 
would  have  been  changed.    The  Queen  of  Sheba  would  not 
then  have  come  to  Solomon,  but  to  the  greater  Teacher ; 
and  with  Him  would  she  have  communed  of  all  that  was  in 
her  heart;   with  Him,  with  whom  we  may  commune  of 
whatever  is  in  our  hearts  also, — ^to  whom  we  may  reveal  all 
their  secrets,  all  their  weaknesses,  all  their  doubts^  all  their 
frailties, — ^who  knows  them  all,  and  yet  to  whom  we  may 
reveal  them, — and  who,  if  we  do  reveal  them  to  Him  in 
humble  and  penitent  yearning,  will  look  with  compassion 
upon  them,  and  will  answer  our  questions  with,  the  silent 
whisperings  of  His  Spirit.    This  is  the  Teacher,  to  whom, 
had  He  been  living  in  her  days,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  would 
have  come»    This  is  the  Teacher,  to  whom  it  behoves  us  to 
come,  favoured  as  we  are  in  having  been  born  in  these  latter 
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ages^  after  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  hidden  from  the 
beginning, — ^to  whom  it  behoves  us  to  come  ourselves,  and 
to  bring  our  children,  that  we  may  all  be  filled  with  that 
saving  knowledge  which  He  alpne  can  bestow. 

This  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  overvalue.  This  however 
is  not  the  knowledge  which  the  soothsayers  and  magicians 
of  these  days  are  fond  of  exalting.  Their  knowledge  is 
nearer  akin  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the 
Chaldeans.  It  is  not  unlike  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
accordipg  to  the  representation  of  it  given  just  now,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the  outward  world,  and  a  reflexion 
on  the  ways  and  deaUngs  of  men.  Not  however  that  their 
wisdom  comes  up  to  that  of  Solomon.  It  wants  that  feature 
in  Solomon's  wisdom,  which  I  omitted  to  mention  above, 
but  which  gives  it  its  highest  value  and  truth.  As  Solomon's 
wisdom  descended  from  above,  there  is  a  perpetual  reference 
in  it  to  the  wisdom  from  above ;  and  this  is  what  distin- 
guishes the  Book  of  Proverbs  from  all  similar  collections. 
It  is  not  a  coUection  of  mere  prudential  aphorisms,  incul- 
cating the  business  of  this  Ufe,  and  the  art  of  dealing  with 
mankind,  looking  wholly  at  worldly  gain  and  loss ;  but  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,  and  rans 
through  every  precept,  and  is  the  principle  of  every  maxim. 
Now  this  very  principle  is  left  out  of  sight  in  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  these  days.  Its  supreme  doctrine  is  a  kind  of 
science,  or  philosophy,  as  its  votaries  are  fond  of  terming  it, 
an  empirical,  reflective,  analytical  science  of  man^s  nature, — 
a  science  which  resolves  all  things  into  their  elements,  but 
which,  having  strayed  from  the  one  Principle  and  Source  of 
unity,  cannot  recombine  them  again, — a  science  which,  like 
the  lying  harlot,  betrays  that  it  is  not  the  true  parent  of  its 
objects, — ^that  it  does  not  possess  their  seminal  ideas, — by 
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consenting  to  their  being  split  into  parts«  and  by  leaving 
them  thus  divided.  So  long  as  knowledge  is  sanctified  by 
the  spiritual  element  which  sanctified  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
it  cannot  be  overvalued :  the  fear  of  Grod  will  keep  it  in  its 
due  place :  it  will  seek  the  source  of  law«  not  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  inanimate  things,  but  in  the  wisdom  and  ordmance 
of  God :  the  chain  wherewith  it  surrounds  the  earth*  will  be 
fizt  to  a  staple  above.  But,  as  Science  is  ever  mainly  em- 
ployed about  the  things  of  the  creation,  in  contemplating  the 
wonderful  proofs  of  wisdom  which  the  universe  displays  by 
the  symmetry  and  harmonious  adjustment  and  working 
together  of  all  its  parts,  there  has  been  a  constant  aptness  in 
Science  to  forget  the  Creator,  while  gazing  on  the  creature* 
Indeed  the  story  of  the  life  of  Solomon  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  measure  a  type  of  the  history  of  Science,  in  most 
nations  in  which  it  has  flourisht.  As  every  good  gift  comes 
from  above.  Science  also,  like  every  other  higher  intellectual 
exercise,  has  always  sprung  at  the  first  from  some  sort  of 
perception  of  a  Divine  Unity  pervading  the  multitudinous 
objects  presented  to  our  minds  by  our  senses,  from  some 
perception  of  a  Divine  Cause,  of  a  Divine  Ruler,  of  a  Divine 
Order,  from  a  faith  in  something  invisible.  But  here  again 
the  visible  things  in  course  of  time  have  mostly  edipst  the 
in^bie;  and  the  same  dismal  and  appalling  degradation, 
which  we  deplore  in  the  old  age  of  Solomon,  has  been  exem- 
plified again  and  again  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  and 
Science.  They  have  fallen  from  the  worship  of  the  Creator 
to  the  idolatry  of  the  creature :  they  have  lost  their  percep- 
tion of  a  spiritual  principle,  and  have  been  fascinated  and 
bewildered  by  material  forms.  Religion,  which  in  early  ages, 
under  one  form  or  other,  is  the  mother  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is  gradually  supplanted  by  her  offspring,  and  driven 
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more  and  more  into  the  background :  and  thus  at  length  it 
comes  to  pass  that  systems  of  education  gain  currency,  as 
has  been  seen  even  in  the  universities  of  Christian  countries* 
where  those  branches  of  science  which  treat  especially  of 
religious  truth  and  doctrine,  are  almost  wholly  neglected. 

Such  being  the  obstinate  and  almost  unconquerable  prone- 
ness  of  man,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  in  all  other 
things,  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  carnal  nature,  and  to  give 
himself  up  to  that  which  addresses  itself  to  his  worldly 
interests  and  sympathies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  be 
ever  sounding  her  heavenly  trumpet,  with  its  clear,  sweet 
notes  breathing  out  of  a  higher  and  purer  region, — to  be  for 
ever  admonishing  and  reminding  man,  that  there  is  something 
better  and  nobler  than  himself,  after  which  he  must  conti- 
nually strive,  toward  which  he  must  lift  himself  up,  to  which 
he  must  seek  to  be  lifted  up,  and  that,  if  his  amphibious 
nature  does  not  rise  into  the  higher  element,  for  which  it  was 
destined,  it  will  infallibly  be  swallowed  up  by  the  lower,  and 
gradually  debased  into  a  more  thorough  congeniality  thereto. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  be  for  ever  admonishing  and 
exhorting  her  people,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  they 
are  not  to  be  content  with  coming  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon ;  much  less  with  coming  to  those  whose  wisdom 
stops  short  of  what  was  best  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  :  but 
they  are  to  come  to  Him  who  is  immeasurably  greater  and 
wiser  than  Solomon,  and  who  is  still  here,  here  in  England 
now,  as  really  and  effectually  as  He  was  in  Judea  when  He 
spoke  the  words  of  the  text.    They  are  to  come  to  Him,  not, 
like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth ; 
they  are  not  to  travel  over  the  earth  in  search  of  Him :  for 
He  has  come  to  ms,  in  whatsoever  region  or  quarter  of  the 
^arth  we  may  be  dwelling,  and,  so  infinite  is  His  grace,  has 
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built  Himself  a  house  in  every  parish,  to  which  all  may  come, 
and  where  aU  may  hear  His  words  of  wisdom  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  wisest  of  mankind.  How  terrible  then,  yet  how 
just  must  be  our  condemnation, — ^how  will  the  Queen  of  the 
South  rise  up  in  the  judgement  and  condemn  us, — ^if  we, 
who  have  a  Teacher  so  much  greater  than  Solomon,  a  Teacher 
whose  wisdom  has  been  confirmed  by  the  never-varying 
experience  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  who  have  no  journey  to 
undertake  in  search  of  Him,  still  refuse  to  come  to  Him, 
nay,  turn  away  and  depart  from  Him  although  He  comes  to 
us,  and  will  not  hear  Him !  It  may  seem  strange  that  this 
should  be  so,  when  our  coming  to  Him  is  represented  to  be 
thus  easy :  but  alas  I  it  is  not  easy ;  for,  though  we  are  not 
to  come  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  we  are  to  come 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  our  carnal  nature,  from  the  furthest 
region  of  our  godless  souls. 

We  are  to  come  to  Him  moreover,  and  to  bring  our 
children  to  Him,  from  the  first,  not  through  the  school  of 
Solomon,  but  immediately.  If  He  were  not  here,  if  He 
were  far  off,  we  could  not  do  so :  we  should  have  to  go 
through  a  course  of  previous  training,  before  we  could 
presume  to  approach  Him.  But  this  is  the  great  and 
blessed  privilege  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  education  of  the 
world,  God  ordained  that  mankind  should  pass  in  the  first 
instance  through  the  Patriarchal  school,  and  then  through 
the  school  of  the  Law,  and  then  through  the  school  of  the 
Prophets,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  be  trained  and  fitted 
for  receiving  the  fulness  of  wisdom  in  the  school  of  His 
Incarnate  Son.  But  we,  who  have  the  privilege  of  being 
born  in  these  latter  days,  when  all  that  the  Patriarchs  lookt 
forward  to,  all  that  the  Law  foreshadowed,  and  the  Prophets 
foretold,  has  come  to  pass, — we  are  no  longer  under  the  hard 
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necessity  of  going  through  Uiis  preparatory  discipline.  For 
this  is  the  blessed  character  of  the  wisdom  brought  down 
from  heaven  by  Him  who  is  greater  than  Solomon,  that  it  is 
revealed  to  babes.  Yea«  not  only  is  it  revealed  to  them, 
along  with  the  wise  and  prudent;  but,  as  our  Lord  gives 
thanks  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  revealed  to  babes,  and 
not  to  the  wise  and  prudent:  and  surely,  brethren,  we 
should  all  join  with  Him  in  giving  thanks  that  this  is  so, — 
that  we  have  no  high  ladder  to  scale,  stair  above  stair, — ^that 
we  have  no  range  of  mountains  to  climb.  Alp  beyond  Alp, 
by  our  own  strength, — that  we  are  not  set  to  make  ourselves 
wings  wherewith  to  pierce  through  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
heaven, — ^but  that,  wherever  we  may  be,  in  the  lowliest  spot 
on  the  whole  earth,  we  may  find  our  Teacher  there,  if  we  will 
but  open  our  eyes  to  see  Him,  and  may  listen  to  His  wisdom 
there,  if  we  will  open  our  ears  to  hear  Him.  The  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  this  world  are  so  far  from  being  a  necessary 
preparative  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  have 
often  been  found  to  be  much  rather  an  impediment  to  it. 
For  this  reason  we  are  not  to  bring  our  children  to  the 
school  of  Solomon,  before  we  bring  them  to  Christ :  we  are 
not  to  train  their  eyes  in  measuring  the  high  places  upon 
earth,  before  we  allow  them  to  look  up  to  heaven :  heaven 
"  bends  over  all ;"  and  every  child  is  to  look  up  to  it  from 
the  first  opening  of  its  eyes :  indeed  the  child  that  is  lying  in 
its  weakness  on  the  ground,  looks  up  more  naturally  than  the 
man  who  is  standing  in  his  strength.  We  are  not  to  bring 
our  children  to  the  school  of  Solomon,  lest  they  too  fall  into 
the  errour  of  Solomon ;  we  are  not  to  bring  them  into  the 
school  of  the  Egyptians,  lest  they  too  be  tempted  by  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt ;  we  are  not  to  bring  them  into  the  school 
.  of  the  Chaldeans,  lest  they  too  bow  down  to  the  visible  host 
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of  heaven :  for  this  is  the  deceitfulness  of  visible  things, 
that,  though  to  the  unsealed  eye  they  reveal  the  wisdom  of 
their  Maker,  they  beguile  the  natural  eye  into  fancying  that 
the  wisdom  is  in  them ;  and  thus,  the  more  it  discerns  of 
that  wisdom,  the  more  it  is  inclined  to  make  them  the  chief 
and  sole  objects  of  its  worship.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  let 
our  children  be  trained  in  secular  knowledge,  as  a  preparation 
for  religious  knowledge,  being  certified  by  the  history  ^of 
Solomon,  and  by  ever-renewed  experience  in  all  classes  of 
life,  as  well  as  by  our  Lord's  words,  that  such  a  preparation 
may  often  prove  a  grievous  hindrance.  Nor  are  we  to 
recc^nize  a  separation  and  division  between  secular  know- 
ledge, as  it  is  caUedf  and  religious  knowledge,  and  to  halve 
the  souls  of  our  children  between  the  two.  This  would  be 
renewing  the  sin  of  the  pretended  mother,  and  establishing  a 
union  and  co-ordination  between  God  and  Mammon,  when 
we  know  that  the  carnal  heart  in  such  a  case  will  ever  turn 
away  from  God,  and  cleave  wholly  to  Mammon.  For  what 
is  Mammon,  but  the  world,  as  viewed  by  the  carnal  heart 
and  mind,  without  reference  to  God?  Wherefore  secular 
knowledge,  severed  from  religious  knowledge,  is  merely  the 
knowledge  of  Mammon. 

What  then !  are  we  not  to  teach  our  children  any  portion 
of  what  is  called  secular  knowledge?  Yes  assuredly.  The 
wisdom  of  Solomon  did  not  cease  to  be  wisdom,  after  the 
wisdom  of  Christ  came  into  the  world :  it  only  ceast  to  be 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  wisdom ;  but  in  its  own  place 
it  retained  its  dignity  and  worth.  As  our  children  are  set  to 
live  and  act  in  this  world,  we  should  teach  them  whatever  is 
fitted  for  qualifying  them  to  act  vigorously  and  efficiently, 
without  waste  of  their  powers.  Moreover  we  should  teach 
them  whatever  we  can,  that  will  open  their  eyes  to  behold 
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the  wonderful  works  of  their  heiivenly  Father,  whereby  they 
are  surrounded.  We  should  teach  them  too,  so  far  as  we 
may,  whatever  will  enable  them  to  understand  their  position 
and  duties  as  men  and  Englishmen.  Only  these  lessons 
should  be  given  to  them,  not  insulatedly,  not  independently 
of  the  rest  of  their  teaching,  but  connectedly,  as  parts  of  a 
great  whole,  of  an  organic  system  of  truth,  every  part  of 
which  is  illumined  and  animated  by  the  light  flowing  to  it 
from  the  centre.  Let  not  this  be  deemed  an  exaggerated 
phrase  as  applied  to  that  scantling  of  knowledge,  which  is  the 
utmost  the  poor  can  receive.  The  lowUest  plant  belongs  to 
the  same  order  of  being  with  the  loftiest  tree,  and  is  nearer 
akin  to  it  than  a  mast  or  a  maypole :  for  it  has  a  living 
power  in  it;  and  this,  not  the  size,  forms  the  essential 
character.  Meanwhile  we  should  bear  ever  in  mind,  that  the 
great  purpose  for  which  Solomon  was  endowed  with  all  his 
wisdom,  was,  that  he  might  build  the  temple  of  God  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness:  and  we  should  tell  our  children  that  they 
too  have  the  same  glorious  work  to  accomplish, — ^that  they 
too  have  a  temple  of  God  to  build,  even  in  their  own  hearts 
and  souls, — that  all  their  gifts,  natural  or  acquired,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  materials  for  the  building  of  this  temple, — and 
that,  poor  and  lowly  as  it  may  seem,  if  it  be  but  clean  and 
simple,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  dwell  in  it,  and  it  will  endure 
for  ever. 

My  brethren,  the  Judgement  of  Solomon  has  been  reiterated 
in  these  days.  The  Church  has  claimed  the  whole  education 
of  her  children,  all  or  none :  there  has  been  a  party  in  the 
State,  who  have  cried  out  in  behalf  of  a  divided  education. 
The  nation  has  had  to  decide  between  them ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  decision  has  been  in  favour  of  the  Church* 
The  Church  tella  her  children  that  they  are  the  children  of  God, 
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that  He  who  is  greater  than  Solomon  is  here,  that  they  have 
been  brought  to  Him,  that  He  has  made  them  the  children 
of  God, — that  they  are  to  Uveas  such  amid  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  that  they  are  to  stand  as  such  against  the  assaults 
of  the  devil, — and  that,  if  they  strive  so  to  live,  and  so  to 
stand,  they  will  have  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  and  support 
them,  and  the  strength  of  God  wherewith  to  overcome  their 
foes.      On  the  other  hand,  the  wizards  of  this  world  tell 
them,  that  they  can  have  no  wisdom,  except  their  own,  to 
guide  them,  that  they  can  have  no  strength,  except  their  own, 
to  support  them,  and  that  therefore  they  must  try  to  get  all 
the  knowledge  they  can   scrape    up,   in    order   that   they 
may  make  their  way  through  life^  without  being  cheated  or 
trampled  on  by  their  neighbours,  and  may  gain  all  they  can 
from  them  and  over  them.    Now  you,  my  brethren, — may  I 
not  assume  it  ? — are  convinced  that  the  former  is  the  true 
principle  of  Christian  education;  and  you  have  maintained 
that  it  is  so  during  the  recent  controversies.     This  however 
is  not  enough.     Contentiousness,  and  unreasoning  prepos- 
sessions, and  jealousy,  and  the  notion  that  our  own  honour 
or  interest  is  implicated,  may  lead  us  to  fight  for  a  principle, 
when  it  is  attackt :  but,  if  we  hold  it  as  a  living  principle, 
we  must  be  equally  zealous  in  maintaining  it,  when  there  is 
no  opposition  to  inflame  our  zeal.    The  true  way  of  asserting 
a  principle  is  to  act  upon  it,  to  follow  it  out  diligently,  con- 
sistently, into  all  its  workings,  to  realize  it  in  all  its  practical 
details.     And  this,  which  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
Christian,  is  a  responsibility  pressing  especially  upon  us,  to 
whom  a  distincter  perception  of  this  truth  has  been  granted, 
and  who  have  undertaken  the  office  of  asserting  it  before  the 
English  nation.     A  small  portion  of  this  work  you  are  this 
day  called  on  to  perform,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of 
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the  Central  Schools  in  this  city.  A  small  portion,  I  say, 
a  very  small  portion :  for  let  none  think  that  he  has  fulfilled 
his  dnty  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  for  the  year, 
when  he  has  put  his  soverein,  or  even  if  he  were  to  put  a 
hundred  sovereins,  into  the  plate  today.  We  cannot  so 
easily  get  quit  of  our  duties :  we  cannot  discharge  them  by 
a  single  payment.  God  be  praised  that  we  cannot!  that 
they  abide  with  us  always,  and  go  with  us  whithersoever  we 
go,  to  brace  us  up  against  the  relaxing  temptations  of 
indolence,  and  to  fence  us  in  from  the  insinuating  snares 
of  self-indulgence.  In  every  duty  what  we  owe  is  ourselves, 
our  substance,  where  it  is  needed,  but  still  more  our  hearts 
and  souls,  our  thoughts  and  wishes,  our  diligence  and  perse- 
verance in  taking  advantage  of  every  means  and  opportunity 
for  furthering  the  cause  entrusted  to  our  keeping. 

I  was  led  just  now  to  note  divers  indications,,  which  seem 
to  shew  that  there  is  little  genuine  love  of  knowledge  in  these 
days ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  only  sure  proof  that  a  man  is 
animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  by  an  earnest  faith 
in  its  preciousness,  is  his  active  desire  to  make^the  truth 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  the  slackness  of  most  of  our 
efforts  hitherto  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  our 
national  education  might  be  added  to  the  list.  It  may  be 
thought  perchance  that  this  our  meeting  here  today  is  a  sign 
that  in  this  city  at  least  such  a  slackness  does  not  prevail. 
But  is  this  indeed  so,  brethren  ?  Or  does  not  the  necessity 
of  such  a  meeting  for  the  support  of  the  funds  of  your  school 
rather  betoken  that,  even  in  this  large  and  rich  cathedral  city, 
the  stimulus  of  an  annual  sermon  is  needed  to  excite  the 
inhabitants  to  perform  such  a  common,  simple,  every-day 
duty  as  that  of  providing  for  the  Christian  education  of  the 
poor  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood?    How  then  will 
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they  ever  be  broaght  to  perform  any  great  work  of  Christian 
charity,  when  such  forces  and  motives  must  be  called  into 
play,  before  they  can  be  brought  to  perform  this«  one  of  its 
least  works  ?  Verily,  if  we  look  at  them  from  this  point  of 
view,  such  meetings  seem  rather  to  cry  Shame  against  the 
Christian  nation  in  which  the  spirit  of  charity  is  so  torpid : 
and  in  this  way,  if  they  remind  us  of  our  shortcomings, 
instead  of  puffing  us  up  on  account  of  the  grand  works  we 
are  apt  to  fancy  we  have  been  engaged  in,  they  may  conduce 
to  edification. 

There  is  another  view  of  them  however*  in  which  they  are 
indeed  deeply  interesting.  We  believe  and  learn  from  our 
eyes  more  readily  than  from  any  other  teachers.  We  are 
imprest  by  the  spectacle  of  multitudes  ;  and  though  a  slight 
calculation  would  convince  us  that  all  these  children,  and  far 
more,  are  growing  up  here  close  around  us,  the  effect  of  such 
a  calculation  would  be  much  feebler.  But  when  we  see  them 
thus  gathered  together,  as  they  are  here  today,  here  in  the 
house  of  God,  how  can  we  fail  to  bethink  ourselves  that 
every  child  whom  we  see  has  an  immortal  soul,  has  been 
made  a  child  of  God,  has  been  made  an  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven, — ^that  this  inheritance  may  be  secured, 
— and  alas  !  alas  !  that  it  may  be  forfeited  ?  nay,  that  we  too 
may  be  instrumental,  through  God's  blessing,  in  securing  it, 
—that  we  too,  by  our  negligence,  by  our  indolence,  by  our 
niggardliness,  may  contribute  toward  its  forfeiture?  It  was 
but  a  week  ago,  on  this  very  day  sennight*  diat  I  was  present 
at  one  of  the  sublimest  spectacles  which  this  earth  can  afford, 
the  assembly  of  the  children  of  all  the  Charity  Schools  in 
London,  ranged  in  tier  above  tier  beneath  the  dome  of  our 
magnificent  cathedral.  It  is  a  sight  of  almost  overpowering 
grandeur  and  awfulness.     Nine  or  ten  thousand  childly  souls 
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Stand  round  in  array ;  nine  or  ten  thousand  childly  voices 
join  in  singing  the  praises  of  God,  in  singing  the  song  which 
the  angek  ^sing  before  the  throne  of  the  Saviour,  And  that 
which  they  do  now,  they  may  do  for  ever  before  that  throne*; 
or  their  heavenly  songs  may  be  quencht  and  drowned  in 
endless  wailings  and  gnashings  of  teeth.  So  may  it  be,  my 
brethren,  with  these  children  whom  you  now  see  before  you : 
so  may  it  be  with  every  child  that  ever  meets  our  eyes. 

0  let  us  keep  this  constantly  in  mind  1  then  shall  we  learn 
to  look  upon  a  child  as  a  holy  and  awful  being.  We  shall 
remember  that,  as  Christ  was  Himself  an  Infant  and  a  Child, 
so  He  is  still  in  every  infant  and  child  that  has  be^i  made  a 
member  of  His  sacred  Body :  and  as  it  was  in  His  childhood 
that  gifts  were  brought  to  Him  of  the  riches  of  this  world,  so 
shall  we  rejoice  to  hallow  our  riches  by  bringing  gifts  of  them 
to  the  children  in  whom  He  is. 

Our  text  itself  too,  if  we  interpret  it  rightly,  wiU  admonish 
us  that  we  ought  to  bring  our  best  gifts  to  Christ*  The 
Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth*    This, 

1  observed  above,  we  are  not  called  to  do»  although  the 
wisdom  we  are  to  hear  is  that  of  One  who  is  far  greater 
than  Solomon.  For  He  who  is  greater  than  Solomon  is  here, 
here  in  England,  here  in  every  part  of  His  Church,  through 
every  region  of  the  earth;  and  they  who  have  once  been 
brought  to  Him  in  the  arms  of  His  Church,  may  always  find 
Him,  may  always  come  to  Him :  in  whatsoever  part  of  the 
land  they  may  be  living,  they  may  hear  His  words  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  There  have  indeed  been  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  when  this  blessed  truth  was  more  or 
leds  obscured,  when  people  fancied  they  must  make  pilgrim- 
ages ta  distant  shrines,  or  to  the  land  which  had  the  privilege 
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of  bearing  the  human  form  of  the  Saviour,  in  order  to 
come  to  Him  who  is  greater  than  Solomon.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  we  are  no  longer  living  under  the  covenant  of 
outward  forms  and  types*  but  under  the  revelation  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  It  was  not  discerned  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness, that  the  journey  we  are  to  take  in  coming  to  Him  who 
is  greater  than  Solomon,  is  not  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
earth,  but,  as  I  have  already  reminded  you,  from  the  utmost 
parts,  from  the  nethermost  depths  of  our  carnal  godless  nature. 
Kow  in  these  days  the  errour  just  spoken  of  is  not  one  we 
are  likely  to  fall  into :  we  are  not  likely  to  make  pilgrimages 
in  search  of  Christ.  Easily  and  readily  as  we  are  transported 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  though  we  under- 
take such  joumies  without  hesitation  for  every  imaginable 
inducement,  we  are  not  likely  to  undertake  them  for  the  sake 
of  coming  to  Him  who  is  greater  than  Solomon.  Thus  far 
at  least  we  may  be  said  to  know  that  He  is  here, — negatively, 
in  that  we  know  we  are  not  to  seek  Him  in  any  other  region 
of  the  earth.  But  if  we  are  content  with  this  mere  negative 
riddance  of  errour, — ^if,  instead  of  believing  that  we  are  to 
seek  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  Loretto,  or  at  Compostella, 
or  at  Glastonbury,  we  take  up  with  the  belief  that  He  is 
nowhere, — our  gain  will  be  small  indeed,  less  than  our  loss : 
for  it  were  far  better  to  believe  that  we  may  find  access  to 
God  somewhere  upon  earth,  than  that  we  can  find  it  nowhere. 
If  we  seek  Him  somewhere,  although  it  be  far  ofi*,  we  may  at 
length  find  out  that  He  is  near  at  hand  :  whereas,  if  we  seek 
Hun  nowhere,  we  shall  never  find  Him«  Much  care  is 
always  needed,  lest,  in  casting  off  the  superstitious  observance 
of  the  types  that  have  past  away,  we  also  reject  the  sacred 
realities  which  were  shadowed  forth  in  them.  While  we 
cling  to  the  persuasion  that  Christ  is  hiere»  that  He  is  not  to 
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be  sought  far  off,  but  to  be  found  by  those  who  will  seek 
Him  in  every  part  of  His  Church,  let  us  call  to  mind  that 
He  is  not  here,  so  as  to  be  found  by  us  if  we  lie  torpidly  in 
the  dark  depths  of  our  carnal  nature :  He  is  not  here,  in  the 
land  of  sin :  so  long  as  we  continue  in  our  sins,  we  cannot 
find  Him,  we  cannot  hear  His  heavenly  wisdom.  From  the 
land  of  sin,  from  the  land  of  our  carnal  nature,  from  the 
world,  and  its  thoughts  and  its  feelings,  its  passions  and  its 
desires,  we  must  come  forth.  If  we  tarry  in  the  world,  if 
our  hearts  stick  fast  in  the  pride  and  luxury  and  unbelief  of 
the  world,  we  shall  not  find  the  wisdom  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  her  own 
country  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  she  did  not  come 
emptyhanded.  She  came,  we  read,  with  a  very  great  tram, 
with  camels  thai  bare  spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and  precious 
stones.  And  she  gave  the  king  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of 
geld,  and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  those  which  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon.  Her  journey  itself  was  a 
strong  proof  of  her  desire  to  hear  his  wisdom :  but  she  did 
not  think  this  enough :  she  desired  to  give  a  further  proof  of 
her  conviction  that  the  merchandise  of  wisdom  is  better  than 
the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold, — 
that  it  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  that  aU  things  we  can 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  So  too  would  it  be 
with  us,  if  we  longed  heartily  after  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  for 
ourselves,  and  for  our  brethren.  We  should  not  only  bring 
our  hearts  to  Christ,  but  plenteous  offerings  of  our  worldly 
riches :  if  we  do  not,  our  riches  will  be  a  dog  and  a  chain, 
draging  back  our  hearts  to  the  place  where  our  treasure  is. ' 
This  therefore  would  be  the  plainest  proof  that  England  does 
indeed  love  wisdom,  if  she  shewed  herself  as  ready  as  the 
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Queen  of  Sheba  in  giving  of  ber  riches  for  its  sake.  And 
when  I  speak  of  England,  I  do  not  mean  the  government 
and  state  of  England,  but  every  Englishman,  every  man  who 
feels  that  his  life  and  character  and  honour  are  bound  up 
with  his  country.  When  such  a  spirit  is  diffused  widely 
through  the  land,  when  every  true  Englishman  has  a  heart 
as  liberal  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  bring  his  gold  and  spices 
and  precious  stones  as  offerings  to  Him  who  is  greater  than 
Solomon,  then  may  we  hope  that,  as  King  Solomon  gave  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  all  her  desire^  whatsoever  she  askt,  beside  what 
he  gave  her  of  his  royal  bounty,  so  will  our  heavenly  King 
and  Teacher  give  us  all  we  ask  and  desire,  beside  that  which 
He  gives  us  of  His  royal  bounty.  His  highest,  most  precious 
gift  is  given  to  us  in  free  royal  grace,  without  money  and 
without  price :  but  only  if  a  spirit  of  largehearted  munificence 
spreads  through  England,  can  we  hope  that  our  wishes  for 
the  temporal  prosperity  and  moral  wellbeing  of  our  country 
win  be  fulfilled.  Then,  and  then  alone,  will  our  sons  grow 
up  as  the  young  plants,  and  our  daughters  be  as  the  polisht 
comers  of  the  temple :  then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  we  taste 
the  blessedness  promist  to  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  for 
their  God. 


THE  DUTY  OF  PEEPARING  THE  WAY 

OP  THE  LOED : 

A  SERMON, 

PREACHT  IN   THE  CHUKCH  OF  ALL   SAINTS,  LEWES, 
ON  FRIDAY,  APRIL  23u>,  1842, 

ON   OCCASION    OF   A   MEETING 
'  FOR  THE    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MISSIONARY  ASSOCUTIONS 

IN  LEWES  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  PARISHES. 


' 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
HENRY  THOMAS,  EARL  OF  CHICHESTER. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  dedicating  tbis 
Sermon  to  you.  Indeed  there  are  several  considerations, 
which  seem  to  convert  this  pleasure  into  a  duty, — your 
position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief  Missionary  So- 
cieties in  our  Church, — the  zealous  interest  you  take  in 
whatever  tends  to  promote  the  Glory  of  God»  and  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Kingdom  of  His  Son,  both  at 
home  and  abroad, — ^and  your  earnest  desire  to  further  the 
spiritual  no  less  than  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  town 
of  Lewes,  which,  as  it  has  the  happiness  of  being  placed 
in  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  you  are  thus  led  to 
regard  as  having  a  special  claim  to  your  tutelary  care. 

It  is  a  great  happiness  when  our  duties  thus  coincide  with 
our  pleasures ;  and  it  is  a  happiness  which,  you  well  know, 
is  ever  bountifully  granted  by  the  -Giver  of  all  good  gifts 
to  the  Christian.  Even  heathen  philosophers  were  enabled 
to  discern,  that  duty  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  one 
source  of  all  genuine  pleasure :  but,  as  the  love  whereby  it 
becomes  so  had  not  yet  been  made  manifest,  their  doctrine 
was  held  to  be  paradoxical,  and  was  impugned  too  successfully 
by  those  who  asserted  the  opposite  proposition,  that  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  is  the  only  duty.  Christianity  however  has 
explained  and  reconciled  these  seeming  contradictions :  for, 
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when  the  love  of  Christ  coDstrains  us,  our  affections  them- 
selves draw  us  to  do,  and  to  find  our  highest  delight  in  doing 
that,  which  at  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  we  are  bound 
by  every  obligation  to  do  for  the  sake  of  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer.  Still  indeed,  in  the  warfare  of  extermination 
against  evil,  which  we  are  called  to  wage  both  within  our- 
selves and  without,  the  performance  of  duty  will  often  be 
painful;  but  the  love  of  Christ  has  a  transubstantiating 
power  of  changing  that  pain  into  pleasure. 

This  union  of  pleasure  with  duty  extends  through  all  the 
relations  of  the  Christian  life,  and,  in  proportion  as  that  life 
pervades  any  community,  will  branch  through  all  the  relations 
of  that  community.  To  me  a  distincter  perception  of  this 
truth  has  been  frequently  afforded,  ever  since  I  was  raised  to 
an  office  which  has  given  me  a  wider  sphere  of  action  in  the 
Church.  All  manner  of  cheering  encouragements  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  me ;  but  none  has  been  more  cheering, 
than  the  ready,  cordial,  friendly,  active  co-operation,  which  I 
have  received  from  you,  in  everything  that  has  been  under- 
taken for  the  good  of  this  Diocese.  It  is  indeed  a  happy 
day  for  a  country,  when  those  who  are  foremost  in  rank  are 
also  foremost  in  every  good  work.  O  that  God,  looking 
down  in  mercy  upon  England,  would  endow  a  greater 
portion  of  our  aristocracy  and  gentry  with  a  zeal  like  yours  ! 
We  should  then  be  far  better  prepared  to  meet  the  coming 
dangers.  With  a  more  confident  assurance  do  I  pray  that 
He  may  continually  make  you  still  more  active  in  His 
service,  and  clothe  you  more  and  more  richly  with  every 
grace  of  Hb  Spirit.  And  may  He  render  me  duly  thankful 
for  the  blessing  of  your  friendship  and  help. 

Your  grateful  and  affectionate  Servant 

J.  C.  Hare. 


SERMON  VIII. 


THE   DUTY   OF   PREPARING  THE   WAY   OF  THE   LORD. 


IsaialixL  S. 

Ftepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  :  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 

for  our  Qod. 


There  is  something  wonderfully  grand  in  these-  words. 
The  very  sound  of  them  thrills  us  with  awe  and  admiration, 
when  we  hear  them  read  in  church,  or  sung,  as  many  of  you 
doubtless  have  heard  them,  in  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
Christian  music.  No  words  can  more  strongly  bear  the 
mark  of  inspiration.  Even  without  reference  to  their  special 
prophetic  signification,  and  to  the  accomplishment  whi€h 
they  received  centuries  after  they  were  spoken,  it  is  plain  on 
the  very  face  of  them  that  they  are  a  message  from  God. 
And  what  a  divine  fulness  of  meaning  there  is  in  them! 
They  bring  a  command  from  God.  By  a  single  word  they 
remind  the  persons  to  whom  that  command  is  addrest,  of 
their  dreary,  forlorn  condition,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 
They  direct  these  persons  what  they  are  to  do  in  this  desert : 
they  are  to  prepare  a  way,  to  make  straight  a  highway; 
a  work  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  is  of  scanty  interest  to  the 
workmen,  and  yields  them  little  pleasure,  and  which  more- 
over is  commoner  in  thickly  peopled  countries  than  in 
deserts :  but  this  way  is  to  be  a  way  of  a  new  kind :  it  is 
to  be  the  way  of  the  Lord,  a  highway  for  our  Grod.     Thus 
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the  work  becomes  one  of  the  utmost  importance^  and  in 
which  it  is  a  privilege  and  glory  to  be  employed :  nay,  the 
words  themselves  imply  that  it  must  be  a  great  blessing  to 
be  employed  in  such  a  work.  For,  as  the  command  comes 
from  God,  and  none  of  God's  words  can  be  vain, — ^as  it  is 
impossible  that  He  should  command  a  work,  unless  it  be  His 
purpose  that  the  end,  for  which  that  work  is  commanded, 
should  be  fulfilled,  conditionally  at  least,  provided  the  pre- 
paratory work  be  completed,  if  not  absolutely, — ^it  is  clear 
that  the  words  of  the  text  convey  a  promise  and  assurance, 
that,  if  the  way  be  prepared,  if  the  highway  be  made  straight, 
the  Lord  God  will  pass  along  it. 

Thus  much  is  plain  on  the  face  of  the  words  themselves, 
without  regard  to  their  specific  place  in  Scripture,  or  to  any 
subsequent  references  to  them  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 
whereby  their  purport  may  be  more  distinctly  brought  out. 
But  when  we  have  seen  thus  much  of  the  glorious  meaning 
contained  in  these  words,  we  must  needs  wish  to  discern  still 
more  of  it.  We  cannot  be  content  to  turn  away  and  pass 
on :  we  cannot  well  refrain  from  asking.  To  whom  was  this 
command  delivered?  who  were  the  people  living  in  the 
desert  ?  and  in  what  desert  ?  what  manner  of  way  were  they 
to  prepare  in  it  ?  has  that  way  ever  been  prepared  ?  has  the 
Lord  God  ever  past  over  it?  does  He  pass  over  it  still? 
O  where  ?  let  us  hasten  to  the  place,  if  so  be  we  may 
see  Him  pass. 

Now  when  we  look  into  that  portion  of  the  prophetic 
volume,  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  and  at  the  head  of 
which  it  stands,  we  find  that  in  one  sense,  the  literal  and 
primary  sense,  both  the  command  and  the  promise  involved 
in  it  were  fulfilled  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  For 
tliere  can  be  no  question  that  the  text,  like  the  chief  part  of 
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the  books  of  the  prophets>  had  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  time«  and  received  an  immediate  accomplish* 
ment.  The  desert  was  indeed  such :  it  was  the  desert  which 
then,  as  ever,  separated  Babylon  from  Jerusalem,  and  which 
all  such  as  quit  Babylon,  and  desire  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  must 
traverse.  The  way  too  was  prepared ;  the  highway  was 
made  straight ;  and  God  did  pass  over  it.  He  past  over  it, 
when  He  led  His  chosen  people  from  Babylon  through  the 
wilderness  back  to  His  city  upon  His  holy  hill  of  Zion,  even 
as  He  had  led  them  through  the  wilderness  out  of  Egypt* 
He  who  alone  can  lead  men,  whether  out  of  Egypt  or  out  of 
Babylon,  to  a  place  where  they  shall  see  Him  walking  before 
them.  €rod  did  pass  over  the  way,  and  brought  the  children 
of  Israel  along  it  from  Babylon  back  to  Jerusalem.  Now 
even  if  the  bearing  of  the  text  did  not  reach  beyond  this  one 
event,  it  would  still  be  a  passage  of  much  interest.  For 
when  regarded  from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  as  a  mere 
historical  event,  this  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity 
is  a  wonderful  crisis  in  their  history,  a  crisis  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nations, 
after  they  have  reacht  a  high  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  have 
fallen  and  perisht :  in  this  there  is  nothing  singular.  The 
law  of  death, — Thou  shalt  surely  die, — was  not  merely  uttered 
against  every  child  of  man  individually,  but  against  every 
combination  and  society  also  in  which  men  can  unite  them* 
selves  together ;  the  Church  of  God  alone  excepted,  which, 
as  proceeding  from  Him,  is  indestructible.  Life  is  prolonged 
by  such  unions ;  but  death  is  not  averted.  Nations  will 
endure  for  many  generations  ;  but  their  turn  also  has  always 
come  hitherto,  sooner  or  later.  Often  too  has  the  arrival  of 
that  term  been  accelerated  by  human  agency.  Death  has 
many  instruments  wherewith  to  accomplish  his  purposes; 
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but  the  most  destructive  and  the  icommonest  haVe  ever  been 
the  sins  of  mankind.     For  this  has  from  the  first  1)een  the 
work  of  Sin,  to  feed  and  glut  her  insatiable  child ;  and  in  this 
her  work  man  has  always  lent  ready  aid.    As  though  the 
onslaught  of  Death,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  were 
not  sure  and  rapid  enough,  men  have  hurried  him  on  by 
their  clamorous  vices,  and  have  rusht  over  the  earth  to 
prepare  his  way.    Ambition  has  drawn  his  sword ;   Cruelty 
has  wielded  his  scourge ;  Fraud  has  darted  his  arrows ;  the 
Lusts  of  the  Flesh  have  mixt  his  poisons,  and  sow  slow- 
working  seeds  in  their^victims,  of  which  anon  he  comes  and 
reaps  the  harvest.     Nor  is  it  solely  the  decay  of  individuals 
that  is  hastened  by  the  sins  of  mankind.     As  man  draws 
his  sword  to  slay  his  brother,  so  do  nations  also  go  forth 
sword  in  hand  to  destroy  each  other.     Here  again  men  chide 
Death  for  being  so  tardy,  and  bid  him  quicken  his  onset,  and 
blot  their  rival  out  of  the  number  of  nations.     This  there- 
fore, although  no  mark  of  Death's  footsteps,  as  he  has  walkt 
to  and  fro  among  the  generations  of  men,  can  be  con- 
templated without  a  stirring  of  the  waters  pent  up  in  our 
bosoms,  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  and  singular  in  the 
event    of   Jewish    history  referred    to   in  the  text.      The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  is   an  occurrence  the  like  of  which  has 
t>ften  come  to  the  top,  among  the  revolving  destinies  of 
mankind.     It  merely  shews  how  the  law  of  death  has  gone 
forth  against  nations,  as  well  as  against  individuals;   and 
how  for  the  march  of  Death  against  nations  also  man  will 
prepare  a  way,  and  make  straight  a  highway.     This  is  the 
ordinary  course  of  humanity :  as  men  both  die  and  kill,  so 
do  nations  perish  and  destroy.     The  peculiar  and  singular 
feature  in  Jewish  history  is  not  this,  but  the  reverse  of  this ; 
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not  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  destroyed,  but  that  it 
was  restored*  This  is  what  marks  out  the  Jewish  history 
from  all  other  histories,  and  shews  that  a  higher  power  was 
overruling  the  murderous  ministrations  of  man :  and  hence 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  not,  like  other  histories,  an  example 
of  the  usual  course  of  human  life,  but  a  type  and  fore- 
shadowing of  a  higher  order,  by  which  a  way  is  opened  out 
of  death  to  a  new  life.  So  that,  when  we  learn  that  the  way 
was  to  be  prepared,  the  highway  to  be  made  straight,  in 
order  that  the  nation  which  had  perisht,  might  come  back 
from  the  grave  over  it,  we  may  feel  sui;§  even  from  this  that 
the  way  which  was  to  be  prepared,  was  to  be  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  who  alone  can  bring  back  the  dead  to  life,— - 
that  the  highway  which  was  to  be  made  straight,  was  a 
highway  for  our  God. 

Thus,  even  confining  ourselves  to  this  its  primary  mean- 
ing, the  text,  we  perceive,  is  rich  in  matter  for  deep  and 
wondering  contemplation,  in  that  it  sets  forth  the  immediate 
workings  of  God  in  history,  counteracting  the  death-dealing 
operations  of  man,  and  calling  back  those  whom  man  had 
destroyed,  to  live  a  new  life.  This  is  the  prophetic  thread, 
which  runs  through  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  makes 
it  the  counterpart  and  complement  to  all  other  histories. 
While  other  histories  tell  us  how  nations  have  arisen,  and 
grown  up,  and  spread,  and  flourisht,  and  decayed,  and 
perisht,  in  accordance  with  that  great  law  to  which  man 
and  all  his  w^rks  are  subject,  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
on  the  other  hand  foreshews  and  typifies  a  higher,  spiritual 
order.  At  its  very  outset  it  shews  us  how  by  nature  we 
are  born  in  bondage,  and  how  we  need  to  be  delivered  out 
of  that  bondage  by  a  power  beyond  ourselves,  and  even 
beyond  our  conceptions  and  desires, — how  we  need  to  be 
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raised  by  the  power  of  God  out  of  the  corruption  of  our 
natural  life,  before  we  can  become  His  people ;  wherefore 
we  are  reminded  of  this  second  supernatural  birth  of  the 
Jewish  nation  every  time  a  child  is  brought  to  the  baptismal 
font.  In  like  manner  that  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
to  which  the  text  refers,  is  a  type  of  the  twofold  resurrection 
to  which  God  has  called  mankind.  It  is  a  type  of  the  first 
resurrection  from  sin,  and  also  of  the  second  resurrection 
from  death ;  as  may  be  seen  for  instance  in  the  vision  where 
Ezekiel,  inverting  this  order  between  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type, beholds  a  sign  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Jewish  nation 
in  the  valley  of  dry  bones  :  and  as  both  these  resurrections 
are  God's  works,  which  can  only  be  wrought  by  Him  in  us, 
the  helpless  children  of  sin  and  death,  whatever  preparations 
may  be  made  either  for  the  one  or  for  the  other,  must  be 
preparations  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  were  to  follow  out  this  view  of  the  text,  we  should 
be  led  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  merely  of  deep  interest  in 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  historical  event  to  which  it 
refers,  but  also  still  more  from  its  bearings  upon  our  spiritual 
life,  upon  the  path  to  be  trodden  by  every  one  who  desires 
to  pass  out  of  death  into  hfe,  from  Babylon  to  Zion.  We 
might  discern  this  from  the  text  itself,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  passages  in  Scripture  directing  us  thus  to  apply  it. 
But  we  all  know  that  there  are  other  most  impressive  and 
memorable  passages,  standing  in  the  very  front  of  the 
Gospels,  which  declare  that  the  words  of  the*  text  were  not 
merely  uttered  with  reference  to  the  restoration  of  tlie 
Israelites  out  of  their  Captivity,  but  also  in  anticipation  of  a 
far  higher,  more  glorious,  and  more  blessed  event,  in  com- 
parison with  the  importance  of  which  that  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  fades  away.     We  know  that  by  all  the  Evangelists, 
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and  by  the  holy  Baptist  himself,  the  words  of  the  text  are 
declared  to  apply  in  their  fullest  force  to  his  sacred  mission, 
and  that  this  was  the  special  work  for  which  he  was  set 
apart  from  the  womb,  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
Gad. 

This  was  the  Baptist's  great  work ;    and  this  work,  we 
know,  he  accomplisht.     He  spent  his  whole  life  in  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord ;    and  the  promise  involved  in  the 
command,  we  know,  was  also  fulfilled.     When  the  fulness 
of  time  was  come,  the  Lord  did  pass  over  the  way  which 
had  been  prepared  for  Him.     But  does  the  command  in  the 
text,  and  the  accompanying  promise,  sink  back  therefore 
into  the  bygone  ages  of  history?     Is  its  sole  reference  to 
events  long  since  past,  and  its  sole  value,  that  it  attests  how 
those  events  were  foreseen  ages  before  ?     Has  it  no  imme- 
diate bearing  on  our  present  condition  and  duties  and  hopes  ? 
Surely  all  the  events  in  the  sacred  story  had  not  merely  a 
single  outward  temporal  existence,  but  were  meant  to  be 
ever  renewed  spiritually.     That  which  Christ  did  once,  when 
He  was  on  earth  in  the  flesh,  is  to  take  place  in  a  certain 
sense  over  again  in  the  hearts  of  all  His  servants.     That 
which  was  done  by  His  forerunner  and  His  disciples,  when 
He  was  dwelling  with  them  and  amongst  them,  must  be 
done  over  again  by  us  now,  even  as  the  relation  in  which  we 
now  stand  to  Him  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  same  as  that  in 
which  they  stood.     Or  was  it  enough  that  Christ  came  once, 
and  trod  the  way  which  had  been  prepared  for  Him  ?   Surely, 
if  He  had  not  purpost  to  come  to  others,  beside  those  to 
whom  He  came  in  the  body.  His  coming  would  never  have 
been  ordained  from  the  beginning,  or  announced  so  dis- 
tinctly centuries  before.     The  evangelical  history  would  then 
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only  have  borne  witness  how  the  wisdom  and  power  and 
mercy  of  God  had  been  utterly  baffled  by  the  obstinate 
wickedness  of  mankind.  When  we  look  round  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that»  although  the 
Baptist  laboured  so  diligently^  and  gave  up  his  life  in  pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Lord,  the  way  of  the  Lord  has  not  yet 
been  prepared  sufficiently :  it  is  not  yet  wide  enough :  it 
does  not  yet  reach  over  the  earth :  mankind  have  not  yet, 
cannot  yet  walk  after  the  Lord  along  it.  Even  the  roads 
made  for  earthly  traffic  need  continual  repairs ;  else  the 
storms  will  wash  them  away,  or  time  and  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  wiU  break  them  up.  So  too  is  it  with  the  way  of  the 
Lord  :  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  ever  undermining  it ; 
the  storms  of  the  world  are  striving  to  break  it  up  and  wash 
it  away;  and  unless  the  servants  of  the  Lord  laboured 
perseveringly  to  maintain  and  repair  it,  no  trace  of  it  would 
ere  long  be  seen  upon  earth.  So  that  the  command  in  the 
text  was  not  merely  issued  primarily  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  days  when  God  was  pleased  to  deliver  them  out 
of  their  Captivity,  and  to  set  up  His  people  again  in  the  land 
which  He  had  given  to  their  fathers ;  nor  merely  to  them, 
and  secondarily  to  the  holy  Messenger,  who  was  sent,  with 
the  power  of  Elias,  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour ;  but  also,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  all  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  in  all  ages,  from  the  Apostles  who  dwelt  before  His 
sight,  down  to  the  end  of  the  world, — to  every  one  whom 
He  has  called  to  be  among  His  labourers,  in  order  to  the 
preparsttion  of  that  blessed  time,  when  He  will  walk  to  and 
fro  upon  the  earth,  holding  communion  with  all  its  in- 
habitants, even  as  He  walkt  with  Adam,  and  talkt  with  Adam 
in  Paradise. 

But  who  are  they,  whom  God  has  appointed  to  labour  for 
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Him  in  this  great  and  glorious  work  of  preparing  His  way 
before  Him?  In  the  first  place,  the  application  of  these 
words  to  the  holy  Baptist  would  direct  our  thoughts  to  those 
who  are  in  like  manner  specially  ordained  and  set  apart  for 
the  ministry  of  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  by  turning 
the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.  And 
if  my  main  purpose  in  this  sermon  were  to  preach  to  my 
brethren  in  this  sacred  ministry,  it  would  be  my  endeavour 
.to  draw  forth  some  of  those  treasures  of  divine  truth, — ^the 
treasures  of  exhortation,  and  admonition,  and  warning,  and 
encouragement, — ^which  are  stored  up  for  us  in  the  text. 
I  should  have  tried  to  point  out  how  these  few  words  com- 
prise the  sum  and  substance  of  our  duties, — how  it  behoves 
us  to  bear  always  in  mind,  that  this,  and  nothing  short  of 
this,  is  the  task  to  which  we  are  called, — how  our  business  is 
not  merely,  or  mainly,  to  make  our  parishioners  comfortable 
and  industrious  and  sober  and  honest  and  peaceable  and 
kindly,  but  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  in  their  hearts, — 
how,  if  we  are  enabled  to  e£Fect  this,  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  do  all  the  rest,  but,  if  we  aim  at  anything  less  than  this, 
we  shall  assuredly  fail,  both  in  accomplishing  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  our  e£Forts,  and  that  lesser  end,  on 
which  we  may  have  fixt  our  desires.  Again,  the  text  would 
have  led  me  to  consider  the  high  motives  which  the  text 
places  before  us  to  spur  us  on  in  our  work, — how  we  are 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  Lord's  way  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  and  to  bring  His  people  out  of  that  desert ;  and  this 
very  expression  might  have  fumisht  me  with  encouragement 
for  those  who,  through  the  infirmity  of  their  nature,  may  be 
over-ready  to  despond  at  the  sight  of  the  desert  around 
them  :  for  it  teaches  us  that  this  is  the  region  in  which  we 
are  especially  set  to  work, — ^not  in  a  garden,  as  Adam  was  in 
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Eden,  where  the  flowers  and  fruits  sprang  up  as  the  natural 
growth  of  the  soil, — not  in  a  rich,  cultivated  country,  where 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  rewarded  by  a  plenteous 
crop, — ^but  in  a  desert,  where  consequently  there  is  greater 
need  of  our  labour,  and  where  stronger  motives  of  com- 
passion constrain  us  to  help  in  saving  and  feeding  those  who 
are  wandering  and  pining  in  that  desert,  and  who»  without 
timely  care,  must  perish.  Moreover  the  text  would  have 
warranted  me  in  urging  a  still  higher  motive  for  our  diligence^ 
a  motive  drawn  from  the  end  set  before  us.  from  the  assu- 
rance given  to  us  by  Him  whose  word  can  never  fail,  that,  if 
we  do  indeed  labour  strenuously  and  perseveringly  in  pre- 
paring His  way,  if  we  make  straight  a  highway  for  Him  in 
the  hearts  o£  our  people.  He  will  pass  over  it.  He  who, 
when  His  way  had  been  prepared  in  the  wilderness,  led  bade 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  their  captivity  to  Zion, — He 
who,  when  the  Baptist  had  prepared  His  way  by  calling  the 
Jews  to  repentance,  walkt  along  that  way,  with  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  in  His  hand,  in  the  person  of  His  Incarnate 
Son, — He  still  desires  to  walk  over  the  earth,  to  walk  over 
every  part  of  it,  in  the  sight  of  His  redeemed  people,  if  so  be 
that  His  servants  and  messengers  will  give  up  their  hearts 
and  souls  and  minds  and  strength  to  the  blessed  work  of 
preparing  a  way  for  Him. 

I  am  not  set  here  however  today  to  preach  to  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry :  I  am  set  to  preach  to  all  of  you,  to  whatever 
class  or  order  you  may  beloQg,  as  many  as  are  assembled  today 
here  in  this  house  of  God :  and  it  would  little  profit  the  chief 
part  of  you,  were  I  to  confine  myself  to  speaking  to  a  few 
amongst  you,  \dien  the  rest,  it  is  certain^  must  be  still  more 
in  need  of  godly  admonition  and  exhortation.  Therefore 
I  should  have  chosen  my  text  very  injudiciously,  if  it  afforded 
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no  occasion  for  such  admonition  and  exhortation  as  may  come 
home  to  the  bosom  and  the  business  of  every  Cliristian. 
But  is  this  the  case  ?  Are  the  consecrated  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  the  only  persons  who  are  ordained  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  make  straight  a  highway  for  our  God  ? 
Surely  this  cannot  be :  indeed,  if  this  were  so,  if  others  did 
not  work  along  with  them,  if  you,  my  lay  brethren,  do  not 
work  along  with  us,  your  ministers,  in  preparing  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  our  labour  must  be  vain :  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, at  all  events,  it  must  be  utterly  vain.  Even  when 
our  Lord  Himself  was  upon  earth.  His  mighty,  soulpiercing 
words  often  fell  powerless  at  the  moment,  because  men  would 
not  open  their  ears,  and  would  not  soften  their  hearts,  and 
would  not  cast  down  their  imaginations,  and  would  not 
throw  away  those  sins,  which  stopt  their  ears,  and  hardened 
their  hearts,  and  puft  out  their  imaginations.  So  too  must 
it  be  now.  If  you,  my  brethren,  wiU  not  work  along  with 
us,  even  though  the  Spirit  of  God  put  His  word  into  our 
mouths,  that  word  will  produce  no  effect  upon  you.  If  you 
stop  your  ears, — if  you  do  not  unstop  them, — if  you  do  not 
purge  them  of  that  which  makes  them  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
the  heavenly  Charmer, — you  will  not  hear  it.  If  you.  harden 
your  hearts, — if  you  do  not  strive  to  tear  off  that  triple  coat- 
ing of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  and  worldliness  wherein  they 
are  encased,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  their  natural  state, 
— the  word  will  not  enter  into  your  hearts.  If  you  puff 
out  your  imaginations, — ^if  you  continue  to  feed  them  with 
that  which  swells  them  out  and  bloats  them, — if  you  do  not 
bring  them  down  to  a  sparer  and  wholesomer  diet, — the  word 
of  God  itself  will  only  pamper  your  idle  conceits.  Yes, 
brethren,  you  must  work  along  with  us.  All  of  you,  every 
single  one  of  you,  is  called  ta  do  so,  to  work  along  with  us. 
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your  ministers,  in  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  in  making 
straight  a  highway  for  our  God.  To  this  glorious  ministry, 
to  this  holy  priesthood,  you  have  all  a  vocation.  And  the 
field  in  which  you  are  to  exercise  this  vocation,  with  you,  as 
with  us,  is  twofold.  There  is  one  field  within  you,  and 
another  in  the  world  without  you  :  we  have  to  work  in  both 
these  fields ;  and  so  have  you.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
we  are  more  especially  and  solemnly  bound  to  devote  the 
whole  outward  activity  of  our  lives  to  labouring  in  the  field  of 
the  world  around  us,  with  a  direct  view  to  the  preparing  of 
Grod's  way  in  it ;  whereas  the  main  part  of  your  occupations 
relates  to  increasing  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  maintaining 
its  progress,  and  establishing  and  upholding  its  order.  But 
in  the  inward  field,  the  field  of  our  own  hearts  and  souls  and 
minds,  both  of  us,  you  and  we,  we  and  you,  are  bound  to 
labour  continually  in  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord :  and  if 
we  neglect  this  portion  of  our  work,  whatever  we  may  attempt 
to  do  in  the  outward  field,  even  though  we  should  toil  in  it 
from  morning  to  night,  will  be  futile  and  unprofitable. 

Some  of  you  indeed  may  not  improbably  think,  that,  even 
though  the  rest  of  the  text  may  be  applicable  to  you,  no  less 
than  tq  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  immediately  addrest,  still 
there  is  one  expression  in  it,  and  one  which  in  no  slight 
degree  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  in  which  you 
cannot  be  concerned.  For  how  can  we,  you  may  say  to 
yourselves,  be  called  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  in  a 
desert  ?  we  who  are  dwelling  in  a  rich,  civiUzed,  orderly  town, 
a  town  memorable  for  many  centuries  in  history, — we  who  have 
been  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Christ, — we  who  have  been 
trained  from  our  infancy  in  the  knowledge  of  God, — we  who 
are  wont  to  gather  together  in  His  house  for  His  worship, — 
what  can  we,  who  enjoy  all  these  advantages,  all  these  blessings. 
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have  to  do  with  lab&uring  in  a  desert  ?  And  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  in  a  desert,  our  work  must  be  far  less  arduous,  far  less 
laborious,  than  that  of  making  a  highway  in  such  a  wild  region: 
we  can  only  have  to  keep  the  ways  around  us,  which  were  made 
by  owr  ancestors  long  ago,  in  repair ;  and  this  may  easily  be 
done  by  working  now  and  then,  when  we  have  nothing  more 
profitable  &r  important  in  hand.  Now  I  am  far  from  intending 
to  undervalue  any  of  these  advantages,  any  of  these  blessings, 
as  you  rightly  deem  them,  all  of  which,  unless  they  are  abused, 
may  be  great,  and  some  of  which  are  beyond  all  price. 
Nevertheless  a  seeming  paradox,  which  is  frequently  coming 
across  us  in  the  course  of  our  Christian  contemplations, 
holds  true  most  certainly  in  this  matter  also :  for  if  we  have 
no  feeling  of  our  being  in  a  desert,  this  is  the  surest  proof  of 
our  being  for  the  present  utterly  bewildered  in  it.  This 
seems  a  paradox ;  but  it  is  not  one :  for  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  a  man  totally  blind  may  possibly  be 
unconscious  of  his  blindness,  but  a  man  partially  blind  cannot. 
If  you  conceive  that  you  cannot  be  living  in  a  desert,  because 
you  are  living  in  a  rich  and  well-ordered  town,  with  all  the 
means  and  garniture  of  comfort  and  luxury,  this  would  cmly 
prove  that  you  know  not  what  a  moral  desert  is.  Even  the 
Epicurean  sceptic  found  out,  that  "  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse 
o'er  flood  or  fell.  To  dimb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
is  not  solitude ;"  but  that  the  true,  dismal,  forlorn  solitude  b 
"  Amid  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men.  To  hear,  to 
s^,  to  feel,  and  to  possess.  With  none  who  bless  us*  none 
whom  we  can  bless."  And  surely  the  temples  of  Baal,  the 
temples  of  Moloch,  the  temples  of  Ashtaroth  were  deserta, 
notwithstanding  their  thronging  worshipers,  notwithstanding 
the  grandeur  of  their  architecture  and  the  splendour  of  their 
adornment.     Or  what  would  you  say  of   Pandemonium? 
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Our  great  poet  has  represented  that,  "  Not  Babylon,  Nor 
great  Alcairo  its  magnificence  Ek][ualed  in  all  their  glories  ;" 
and  that  "  the  airy  crowd  Swarmed  and  were  straitened  "  in 
it.  Yet  every  spirit  in  that  thick,  straitened  crowd  was  alone : 
the  solitude,  the  barrenness,  the  forlomness,  the  desolation  of 
hell  was  around  and  in  every  spirit  in  all  that  ghastly  swarm. 
For  why  ?  God  was  afar  from  them  :  and  he  who  is  afar  from 
God  must  ever  be  in  a  desert,  even  though  he  dwell  amid 
the  splendour  and  the  pressing  throng  of  Pandemonium. 
And  as  God  was  afar  from  them,  so  was  love,  the  only  bond 
of  union ;  while  every  spirit  was  filled  with  hatred  and  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty  and  covetousness  and  lust  and  jealousy  and 
«nvy,  and  whatever  splits  and  rends  and  shivers  the  divine 
unity  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner  we  too,  my  brethren, 
'whatever  our  condition  and  situation,  whatever  our  occupa- 
tion may  be,  insomuch  as  we  are  afar  from  God,  are  in  a 
tlesert,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  By  nature  we  are  all 
entirely  so«  and  know  nothing  of  it.  In  proportion  as  we 
are  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  of  His  surpassing 
Holiness,  and  of  His  infinite  Love,  and  how  that  Holiness 
is  no  less  essential  than  that  Love  to  His  eternal  Unity,  we 
feel  more  and  more  vividly  how  that  portion  of  us  which 
lingers  afar  from  Grod,  amid  the  toils  of  the  world  and  the 
snares  of  sin,  is  in  a  desert ;  we  discern  that  this  is  the  Eden, 
from  which  we  were  banisht  by  the  Fall,  the  presence  of 
God ;  and  that,  only  so  far  as  every  portion  of  our  nature 
has  been  sown  with  the  seed  of  the  Word,  and  as  that  seed 
is  springing  up  in  it,  can  we  escape  out  of  that  wilderness, 
and  return  back  to  the  Paradise  for  which  we  were  created. 

Yet  at  all  events  we  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  we  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  we  who  are  wont  to  gather  together  in  His  house,  cannot 
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possibly  be  in  a  desert.     In  one  sense^  it  is  very  true,  you 
cannot.     So  far  as  depends  upon  God,  you  are  not :  for  He 
has  brought  you  out  of  it :  He  has  placed  you  in  the  rich 
and  beauteous  garden  of  His  Church*     But,  inasmuch  as  it 
depends  in  great  measure  on  ourselves  where  we  are, — inas- 
much as  our  circumstances  are  mainly  what  we  make  them 
and  deem  them  to  be, — so  that  a  heart  which  brought  the 
passions  of  hell  into  heaven,  would  be  haunted,  even  in  the 
courts  of  heaven,  by  the  fears  and  pangs  and  black  horrour 
of  hell, — it  has  ever  happened  that,  even  within  the  pale  of 
Christ's  Church,  wide  regions  have  lain  waste,  deserts  have 
spread  themselves  out,  and  in  the  most  fruitful  fields  many 
a  spot  has  been  bare.    After  the  Israelites  had  been  redeemed 
out  of  their  Egyptian  bondage,  and  had  past  through  the 
baptism  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  had  still  to  abide  many  years 
in  the  wilderness  before  they  could  reach  the  Promist  Land  ; 
and  after  they  did  reach  iu  how  many  desert  places  do  we 
come  to  in  their  history,  deserts  which  seem  to  have  become 
more  and  more  destitute  of  all  foodful  grain,  while  the  weeds 
in  them  became  ranker  and  more  luxuriant !     This  too  is 
only  a  type  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  a  history  which  is 
continually  acted  over  again^  with  greater  or  less  variations, 
in  every  individual  soul.     Yes,    my   brethren,  undoubtedly 
God    has  brought  you  out  of  that  dismal  desert  wherein 
you  were  bom ;  He  brought  you  out  of  it,  when  He  planted 
you  in  the  garden  of  His  Church:  but  you  have  brought 
large  expanses  of  that  desert  along  with  you  into  His  Church ; 
you  have  brought  them  in  your  own  hearts.     All  your  feel- 
ings, which  are  afar  from  God,  belong  to  the  desert :  all  your 
thoughts^  which  are  alien  from  God,  belong  to  the  desert : 
«nd  in  this  desert  you  are  called  to  prepare  a  highway,  in 
order  that  God  may  pass  over  it. 

s2 
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Here  we  are  met  by  the  question,  how  is  the  way  of  the 
Lord  to  be  prepared  ?  The  text  commands  us  to  prepare  it : 
does  it  throw  any  light  on  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is 
to  be  accomplisht  ?  Yes  ;  there  is  one  expression  in  the  text, 
from  which  we  may  learn  the  specific  character  of  our  task :  for 
we  are  commanded  to  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God.  Hence  we  may  perceive  that,  as  the  desert  in 
which  we  are  called  to  prepare  this  way  is  a  moral  desert,  so 
is  the  way  itself  to  be  a  way  of  moral  straightness :  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  way  of  righteousness.  The  desert  is  not 
straight.  It  is  full  of  ups  and  downs,  of  rugged  mounds  and 
steep  precipices,  of  pits  and  chasms  ;  and  all  these  are  to  be 
made  straight.  Thus,  you  will  remember,  is  our  task  set 
forth  in  the  verse  which  follows  the  text.  Every  valley  is  to 
he  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  to  be  made  low ;  the 
crooked  is  to  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain. 
This  description  is  well  known  to  represent  the  labours 
incumbent  upon  the  pioneers  who  preceded  the  march  of  an 
Eastern  king.  As  armies  in  those  ages  and  countries  had 
often  to  pass  through  wild  and  pathless  regions,  the  pioneers 
went  before  to  prepare  a  way  for  them,  by  filling  up  hollows^ 
and  levelling  mounds,  and  cutting  down  woods  and  thickets. 
We  too  in  these  days  are  still  better  able  to  realize  this 
description,  seeing  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  England  has  been  expended  for  some  years  past 
in  this  very  work  of  making  highways  straight,  by  exalting 
the  vallies,  and  laying  the  hills  low,  and  making  the  crooked 
straight,  and  the  rough  plain.  Accordingly,  if  we  were  more 
careful  in  seeking  the  spiritual  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
temporal  gifts  with  which  we  are  so  richly  supplied,  we 
should  regard  these  highways  as  types  of  the  way  which  we 
have  to  prepare  and  make  straight  for  God  in  our  own  hearts* 
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and  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  For  here  too  every  valley 
is  to  be  exalted ;  every  base  and  groveling  feeling  is  to  be 
lifted  up :  every  mountain  and  hill  must  be  made  low ;  every 
proud  and  lofty  and  swelling  imagination,  and  whatsoever 
raises  itself  up  against  God,  must  be  cast  down  :  whatsoever 
is  crooked,  all  the  paths  of  cunning  and  falsehood  and  fraud, 
whatever  swerves  from  truth  and  honesty  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  must  be  made  straight ;  and  the  rough  places, 
the  stubbornness  of  our  will,  and  all  unkindness  and  hatred 
and  malice  and  envy  and  jealousy,  must  be  made  plain,  and 
smoothed  down  to  that  evenness  and  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness, which  becomes  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  work  which  is  enjoined  upon  us, 
when  we  are  commanded  by  the  prophet  to  make  straight  a 
highway  for  our  God.  In  this  manner  had  the  holy  Baptist 
prepared  a  way  for  the  Saviour  in  his  own  heart ;  and  in  this 
manner  did  he  endeavour  to  prepare  it  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  We  know  how  all  base  fears  had  been  banisht 
from  his  soul,  and  how  boldly  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to  rebuke 
sin,  under  whatever  form  it  confronted  him.  We  know  with 
what  humility  he  shrank  from  the  honour  forced  upon  him  by 
the  Saviour,  and  how  willingly  and  joyfully  he  decreast,  in 
order  that  Christ  should  increase.  We  know  the  lessons  of 
kindness  which  he  inculcated  on  the  rude  soldiers.  We  know 
how  he  eschewed  all  crooked  paths,  how  straightforwardly  he 
bore  witness  of  the  truth.  We  know  too  how  God  did  pass 
along  the  way  which  had  been  thus  diligently  prepared  for 
Him,  and  gave  His  serVlant  the  power  to  continue  faithful 
unto  death,  and  to  glorify  Him  thereby.  So  that  in  this  ex- 
ample we  may  find  an  additional  assurance  of  what  our  own 
reward  will  be,  how  glorious,  how  blessed,  if  we  also  labour 
diligently  like  the  Baptist  in  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
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In  other  words,  the  command  imposed  on  us  in  the  text  is 
a  summing  up  and  concentration  of  the  Law.  For  this  was 
the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  Law,  to  prepare  and  make 
straight  a  highway  for  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  that  desert, 
with  which  the  heart  of  man,  since  his  fall  from  Paradise, 
had  been  overspread.  Thus  in  this  respect  also  was  the  Law 
a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ :  it  commanded  us  to 
make  straight  a  highway  in  our  hearts,  in  order  that  God 
might  pass  over  it.  But  does  not  the  prophet's  command 
then  enjoin  far  more  than  man  can  possibly  accomplish?  Yes, 
brethren,  even  as  the  Law  does.  Every  one  of  God's  com- 
mandments enjoins  more  than  man,  in  his  native  state  of 
infirmity,  can  accomplish:  nay,  many  of  them  enjoin  far 
more  than  man,  when  he  first  hears  them,  can  even  under- 
stand or  conceive.  An  infant  will  stretch  out  its  little  hand 
to  lay  hold  on  the  stars :  the  uneducated  fancy  they  are  stuck 
in  the  blue  vault,  a  few  miles  off  over  their  heads :  and  only 
by  the  researches  of  science  carried  on  for  century  after  cen- 
tury have  we  been  enabled  to  discover  their  enormous  dis- 
tance, and  that  each  little  speck  of  light  is  a  world.  So  it  is 
with  God's  Law.  Some  of  its  commandments  are  within  the 
reach  of  all :  there  are  some,,  that  all  may  keep ;  and  by 
keeping  them  we  find  out  how  many  there  are  that  we  have 
not  kept,  and  cannot  keep  :  the  further  too  we  advance  in  any 
part  of  it,  the  further  the  horizon  recedes  before  us.  Every 
one  can  at  all  events  make  straight  the  path  before  his  own 
door.  He  may  lift  up  some  of  his  baser  thoughts,  or  at  least 
lift  up  his  heart  from  them  to  something  loftier  and  more  en- 
nobling: he  may  humble  some  of  his  prouder  and  vainer 
thoughts,  by  fixing  his  mind  steadily  on  that  which  is  blame- 
worthy, rather  than  that  which  may  be  comparatively  praise- 
worthy in  his  conduct,  on  that  which  is  weak  and  frail  and 
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faulty  in  his  nature :  he  may  straighten  some  of  the  crooked- 
nesses in  his  life«  and  smoothen  some  of  its  roughnesses. 
He  may  keep  from  falsehood,  from  deceit,  from  vainboasting, 
from  gross  self-indulgence,  from  cruelty,  from  violence,  of 
language  as  well  as  of  action.  And  when  the  dawn  has  once 
begun  in  a  man's  soul,  every  succeeding  [moment  ought  to 
be  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and  indeed  will  be  so  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  nature,  unless  we  forcibly  shut  out  the 
light,  seeing  that  the  light  does  not  issue  from  ourselves, 
but  descends  upon  us  from  above.  If  indeed  the  command 
that  we  are  to  make  straight  our  ways,  had  come  from  a 
human  lawgiver,  meditating  on  the  idea  of  what  ought  to 
be,  without  due  consideration  of  what  can  and  may  be,  we 
might  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  it :  but  God's 
commandments  necessarily  imply  that  they  may  be  fulfilled, 
that  is,  partially, — at  first  poorly  and  feebly,  but  by  degrees 
better,  and  still  better.  For  God's  word  is  a  living  word, 
and  breathes  strength  into  him  who  receives  it  willingly, 
even  as  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  the  spirit  of  the  living 
creature  is  in  the  wheels,  and  whithersoever  the  living  crea- 
tures go,  the  wheels  go,  because  the  spirit  moves  the  wheels. 
Moreover,  as  the  first  motions  toward  this  our  work  of 
making  straight  a  highway  for  our  God,  flow  from  God, — and 
indeed  must  do  so,  since  without  His  express  command  we 
could  never  have  dreamt  that  we  could  be  employed  in  so 
glorious  and  blessed  a  task, — so  do  we  find  the  most  power-> 
ful  of  all  encouragements  in  the  assurance  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  text,  that,  if  we  do  prepare  the  highway,  God  will  pass 
over  it.  That  assurance  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
history..  God  did  bring  His  people  back  through  the  wil- 
demess  from  Babylon  to  Zion.  When  the  Baptist  had  gone 
before  Him  to  prepare  His  way,  the  Son  of  God  did  come. 
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bringing 'us  redemptiop  and  salvation,  victory  over  all  our 
enemies^  and  an  inheritance  of  everlasting  glory.      In  like 
manner,  during  the  eighteen  centuries  since,  whenever  a  man 
has  serioufily  endeavoured  to  make  straight  a  highway  for  the 
Lord  in  his  heart,  God  has  come  to  him  ;  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  single  instance  in  which  His  promise  has  failed.  Sooner 
would  the  sun  have  failed  to  rise,  or  the  earth  to  roll  round 
in  her  daily  course.     It  may  indeed  be  alledged,  that  there 
have  been  men  who  have  attained  to  a  considerable  pitch  of 
moral  excellence,  and  who  yet  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Such  men  however,  if  we  could 
search  their  hearts,  we  should  find,  have  not  been  employed 
in  preparing  a  way  for  the  Lord :  they  have  only  been  labour- 
ing to  make  straight  a  highway  for  themselves,  for  their  own 
will  and  ambition,  for  their  own  glory  and  renown ;  and  they 
have  had  their  reward.     On  the  other  hand  we  may  assert, 
with  the  most  unhesitating  confidence,  that  no  man  has  ever 
made  straight  a  highway  for  the  Lord,  but  God  has  come  to 
him,  and  walkt  along  that  highway.     Nay  more ;  not  a  single 
earnest  efibrt  to  prepare  such  a  way  has  ever  failed  of  obtain- 
ing a  blessing  from  on  high.     He  who  prompted  that  efibrt  in 
the  first  instance,  has  come  to  His  obedient  servant,  and 
prompted  him  to  still  higher  exertions.     Of  this  you  may 
feel  thoroughly  assured,  brethren :  no  earnest  efibrt  in  God's 
service  has  ever  gone  without  its  reward.     If,  giving  heed  to 
the  motions  of  His  Spirit,  you  bring  forth  thirtyfold.  He 
comes  to  you,  and  calls  on  you,  and  helps  you  to  bring  forth 
sixtyfold.     If  you  bring  forth  sixtyfold,*  He  will  help  you  to 
bring  forth  a  hundredfold.     There  must  be  those  among  you 
who  can  avouch  the  truth  of  this  from  their  own  experience. 
Many  of  you,  I  would  fain  hope  and  trust,  must  be  able  to  dis- 
cern, when  you  look  back  on  your  past  lives,  how  blessed  the 
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result  has  ever  been  when  you  have  indeed  laboured  diligently 
in  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord.  O  may  you  all  be  enabled  to 
taste  this  blessedness  I  May  you  all  be  stirred  to  look  upon 
this  as  the  great  business  of  your  lives«  to  prepare  a  way  for 
the  Lord,  and  to  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
your  God !  And  then«  when  God  does  pass  along  the  high- 
way that  has  been  prepared  for  Him,  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  will  be  glad,  and  the  desert  will  rejoice  and 
blossom  like  the  rose. 

This,  brethren,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  every  Chris- 
tian is  bound  to  obey  the  commandment  in  the  text,  by 
preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord  in  his  own  heart.  But  there 
is  also  another  mode  of  fulfilling  it,  as  was  observed  above, 
by  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord  in  the  hearts  of  our 
brethren  :  and  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together 
this  day,  will  not  allow  me  to  conclude  without  saying  a  few 
words  on  this  head  also.  For  this  too  is  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  every  Christian.  Certain  portions  of  it  do  indeed 
belong  more  especially  to  us  who  are  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation :  but  every  one  who  has  any  part  in 
Christ,  should  deem  that  he  too  is  called  to  bear  his  share  in 
this  great  and  glorious  duty.  As  a  member  of  Christ,  he 
should  take  part  in  this,  Christ's  great  work.  And  what  a 
work  is  it  to  be  employed  on  I  a  work  of  faith,  a  work  of 
compassion,  a  work  of  mercy,  a  work  of  love,  a  work  by 
which  souls  are  to  be  saved,  by  which  Satan  is  to  be  cast 
out,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  spread  over  the 
earth.  Here,  we  know  too  well,  there  is  no  lack  of  deserts 
through  which  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Without 
reckoning  the  dismal  deserts  which  are  still  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  every  Christian  land,  look  at  any  map  of  the 
world,  and  you  will  see  how  large  a  portion  of  it  is  an  utter 
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desert,  not  even  bearing  the  name  of  Christ.  The  souls 
that  are  pining  amid  that  desert  are  said  to  amount  to  six 
hundred  millions,  three  fourths  of  the  whole  human  race. 
This  desert  is  covered  with  the  most  abject  ignorance,  with 
humanity  scarcely  emerging  from,  or  sinking  back  into  the 
nature  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  with  every  imaginable  form 
of  sin,  with  the  smouldering  ashes  of  an  extinct  civilization, 
with  the  lees  and  dregs  of  earthly  grandeur  and  beauty,  with 
many  rank,  putrid  hotbeds  of  crime,  with  thick  masses  of 
gaudy  and  poisonous  weeds.  Everything  may  be  found  in  it 
except  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  those  graces  which  only 
spring  up  by  the  side  of  that  way.  Here  then  is  abundance 
of  work  before  us, — ^work  to  which  we  are  stimulated  by  the 
blessed  results  sure  to  arise  from  it, — work  to  which  England 
is  especially  called,  and  for  which  she  is  markt  out  from  all 
nations.  For  assuredly  it  is  the  special  calling  of  England  to 
prepare  a  way  for  the  Lord  over  the  earth.  Or  to  what  end 
are  we  gifted  with  our  enormous,  unexampled  wealth?  to 
what  end  are  we  gifted  with  our  universal  empire  ?  to  whnt 
end  are  we  blest  with  a  Church,  which,  while  it  is  charged 
with  the  pure  lamp  of  evangelical  truth,  at  the  same  timo, 
by  retaining  its  ancestral  constitution,  is  enabled  to  spretid 
its  arms  on  every  side  through  all  lands  without  impairing 
its  unity?  To  what  end  have  all  those  newly  discovered 
mechanical  powers  been  committed  to  us,  by  which  the  old 
tight-pressing  bonds  of  time  and  space,  whereby  man  had 
been  shackled  for  so  many  ages,  have  suddenly  been  stretclt 
and  expanded,  so  that  what  was  far  off  is  brought  near,  what 
was  unknown  is  become  well  known?  To  what  end,  I  ask, 
are  we  entrusted  with  all  these  great  and  wonderful  gifts  ? 
Is  it  in  order  that  the  wealth  of  England,  and  the  power  of 
England,  and  the  intellect  of  England,  should  be  consumed 
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in  preparing  a  way  for  Mammon,  and  making  straight  a 
highway  for  Belial  and  for  Ashtaroth  ?  God  forbid !  Let 
England  do  her  duty :  let  her  work,  according  to  the  mighty 
means  committed  to  her,  in  preparing  a  way  for  the  Lord, 
and  casting  across  the  wide  ocean  a  highway  for  our  God. 

In  this  work  it  behoves  us  all,  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  to  take  part.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  the  mechanical  wonders  which  have  come  to 
light  of  late  years ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  wonders 
wrought  of  late  years.  Had  they  been  so,  had  there  been 
no  evidence  of  a  diviner  power  stirring  amongst  us,  it  might 
have  been  a  question  whether  they  should  not  rank  among 
the  wonders  of  Pandemonium  :  and  assuredly,  if  we  do  not 
sanctify  them,  if  we  do  not  consecrate  them  to  the  service  of 
Cjrod,  if  we  employ  them  solely  in  the  service  of  Mammon 
and  of  Belial  and  of  Ashtaroth, — as  the  means  of  increasing 
those  huge  piles  of  wealth,  which  are  already  toppling  over 
from  their  unnatural  highth,  and  threatening  to  spread 
devastation  around,— or  in  pampering  our  morbid  and 
ravenous  luxury,  our  restless  self-indulgence,  our  frivolous, 
superficial  curiosity, — ^then  these  also  will  belong  to  that 
class  of  lying  wonders,  wherewith  the  spirits  of  evil  are  from 
time  to  time  allowed  to  deceive  such  as  desire  to  be  deceived. 
But,  like  everything  earthly,  they  may  be  wrested  from  Satan, 
and  devoted  to  God.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed ;  and  it  lies  with  us, — I  do  not  mean  with  us, 
who  are  here  present,  but  with  us  and  our  fellowcountrymen, 
with  the  whole  people  of  England, — to  take  care  that  this 
purpose  be  accomplisht.  We  have  much  to  atone  for, 
numberless  blessings  to  make  return  for.  We  have  to  atone 
for  the  disgraceful  negligence  of  England  during  centuries  ; 
we  have,  many  of  us,  to  atone  for  our  own  negligence  hitherto. 
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Let  the  thought  of  our  poor  puny  efforts  during  the  past  stir 
us  up  to  redoubled  energy  for  the  future.  And,  as  I  said 
just  now,  other  wonders  have  been  shewn  forth  of  late, 
beside  those  mechanical  wonders  which  dazzle  the  children 
of  this  world,  spiritual  wonders,  wonders  which  bear  the 
mark  that  they  come  immediately  from  God.  We  are  not 
left  to  the  assurance  of  ancient  prophecy,  that,  if  we  prepare 
a  way  for  the  Lord,  He  will  pass  over  it :  He  may  be  seen 
passing  along  at  this  day.  Whithersoever  the  eye  turns. 
East  or  West  or  South,  or  if  it  pierce  through  to  the 
Antipodes,  wherever  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  making 
straight  a  highway  for  our  God  through  the  desert,  our  God 
may  be  seen  passing  along  it.  Conversions,  which  used  to 
be  rare,  now  take  place  by  hundreds :  tribes  are  flocking  into 
the  Church  of  Christ :  the  rudest  savages  are  bowing  down 
their  humbled  and  softened  hearts  in  adoring  love  before  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer. 

At  such  a  time,  when  God  is  doing  so  much,  let  not  us. 
His  poor  servants,  whom  He  has  honoured  with^such  a  Iiigh 
calling,  be  wanting  to  His  service.  Let  us  do  what  we  can 
in  order  to  prepare  His  way.  Make  your  offering  to  God 
this  day  with  thankful  hearts  for  calling  you  to  this  glorious 
work ;  and  let  your  offerings  be  worthy  of  the  work  to  which 
you  are  called.  But  I  am  not  merely  wishing  to  rouse  you 
for  the  moment.  I  would  not  have  your  service  in  this  great 
work  a  single  fleeting  impulse,  like  a  falling  star,  glimmering 
for  an  instant,  and  then  expiring  into  rottenness.  Let  it 
shine  steadily,  constantly,  as  every  heavenly  impulse  should, 
like  the  true  stars  in  their  unwearied  course.  Let  it  be  a 
stedfast  rule  of  your  lives  to  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  called 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  in  this  manner  also,  as  well 
as  in  your  own  hearts.  You  cannot  do  it  in  either  effectually. 
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unless  you  do  it  in  both  at  once.  Endeavour  tlien  to  do  it 
in  both  at  once ;  and  may  you  enjoy  the  twofold  reward  of 
seeing  the  Lord  manifest  Himself  more  and  more  clearly 
within  your  own  souls,  and  more  and  more  gloriously  and 
mightily  over  the  face  of  the  earth  I  The  way  which  we 
labour  to  prepare,  shall  then  be  the  way  of  holiness ;  and  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  walk  there  ;  and  the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  shall  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads. 
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OB 
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Ephesians  iL  10. 

For  we  are  Qod's  wortmanwhip;  created  in  Christ  Jesua  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them. 


This  is  one  of  those  pregnant  verses,  which  we  find  so 
often  in  St  Paul.  It  contains  the  germs  of  a  whole  system 
of  theology,  and,  in  its  simple  enunciation  of  divine  truths 
supplies  us  with  a  refutation  of  more  than  one  noxious  heresy, 
by  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  from  time  to  time  beeii 
troubled  and  divided.  It  sets  forth  the  origin  of  our  being» 
and  its  purpose,  and  teaches  us  how,  and  how  alone,  that 
purpose  can  be  fulfilled.  It  declares  the  great  threefold 
mystery,  of  our  creation,  of  our  redemption  and  regeneration^ 
and  of  our  sanctification. 

We  are  God*8  workmanship.  This  is  the  first  propositioi^ 
conveyed  in  the  text ;  and  if  we  understand  these  words  in 
that  which  would  be  their  primary  meaning,  when  they  are 
taken  by  themselves,  without  reference  to  any  special  deter- 
mination which  that  meaning  may  receive  from  the  context^ 
they  express  the  great  fundamental  truth  of  all  religion^ 
th^  essential  relation  between  man  and  God.     We  are  Hifi 
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workmanship.  This  is  the  one  main  truth,  the  recognition  of 
which  severs  Theism  from  Pantheism.  It  teaches  us  that 
there  is  a  personal  God,  to  whom  we  stand  in  the  relation  of 
creatures  to  a  Creator.  Think,  brethren,  for  a  moment,  before 
we  proceed,  what  an  awful,  what  a  grand  and  ennobling  reve- 
lation this  is,  to  beings  finding  themselves  placed  on  a  wide 
never-ending  floor,  with  a  blue,  spangled,  ever-changing  roof 
hanging  beyond  their  reach  over  their  heads,  in  the  midst  of 
multitudes  of  other  beings,  some  of  the  same,  many  more  of 
totally  different  kinds,  coming  they  know  not  how  or  whence, 
going  they  know  not  whither,  at  one  moment  cherisht  and 
ministered  to  by  the  elements,  at  another  buffeted,  over* 
whelined,  and  crusht  by  them,  haunted  by  a  swarm  of  wants 
and  appetites  and  cravings  and  desires,  by  dim,  shadowy 
thoughts,  and  feelings  that  understand  not  their  objects,  and 
ever  and  anon  seeing  some  of  the  beings  of  their  own  kind 
smitten,  struck  down,  cut  off,  bereft  of  motion  and  strength, 
and  mouldering  away  till  they  are  mixt  up  with  the  mass  of 
inanimate  things, — ^what  an  awfiil  and  yet  ennobling  revela- 
tion must  it  have  been  to  such  beings,  when  a  voice  first 
sounded  in  their  ears,  and  pierced  to  their  hearts,  saying,  Ye 
ar^  Gofs  workmanship  !  There  is  a  God  above  you  ;  and  ye 
are  His  creatures,  ye,  and  everything  else  that  your  eyes  look 
upon.  You  are  not  the  empty  sport  of  chance :  you  did  not 
sprout  out  of  the  ground,  or  drop  from  the  sky  :  the  winds  did 
not  waft  you  out  of  their  caves ;  nor  did  the  sunbeams  draw 
you  forth  by  their  magical  power  out  of  any  combination  of  the 
things  around  you :  you  are  not  Tnere  shells  or  seaweeds  left 
behind  on  the  shores  of  this  world  by  the  receding  waters  of 
time.  You,  and  all  the  other  beings,  and  all  the  other  things 
in  the  universe,  are  the  workmanship  of  One  Almighty,  AUwise 
God.     For  the  declaration  that  we  are  Grod's  workmanship 
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cannot  be  narrowed  to  man  exclusively.  Although  it  may 
not  of  necessity  imply  that  all  other  things  were  likewise 
made  by  the  same  power  out  of  nothing,  yet,  if  there  be  a 
Being  so  far  above  man,  as  that  the  race  of  man  is  the  work 
of  His  hands,  it  is  plain  that  the  same  Being  must  at  least 
exercise  a  supreme  dominion  over  all  other  things,  swaying 
and  moulding  and  fashioning  them  according  to  His  will* 
linkt  as  they  are  to  mankind  by  innumerable  all-embracing 
ties,  and  made  to  be  subservient  in  so  many  ways  to  his 
various  wants,  physical,  social,  and  political,  an^  to  his  life 
itself.  So  that  the  assertion  that  we  are  God's  workmanship 
must  be  nearly  equivalent  to  that  fuller  account  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  Creation,  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
£fst  chapter  of  Genesis. 

What  a  change  then  must  the  recognition  of  this  one 
truth  have  produced  in  every  region  of  man's  consciousness, 
in  the  whole  frame  and  diaracter  of  his  heart  and  mind,  in 
all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  whether  directed  toward  himself^ 
or  toward  the  things  and  beings  around  him!  I  do  not 
mean,  that  such  a  change  can  have  been  accomplisht  in  a 
single  instant  According  to  the  order  of  progression  in  this 
world,  all  transitions  must  be  gradual.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  processes  of  thought  to  sum  up  a  series  of 
consecutive  acts,  and  to  contemplate  them  only  in  their 
result,  as  though  this  were  instantaneous*  Indeed  in  a 
number  of  habitual  acts, — as  for  instance  in  sight,  hearing, 
speech, — ^we  do  this  instinctively,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
requires  a  subtile  psychological  analysis  to  resolve  them  into 
their  component  parts,  and  even  to  discover  that  they  admit 
of  resolution :  and  the  application  of  this  process  to  things, 
which  to  ourxnicroscopic  oi^ans  appear  far  distant  from  each 
other,  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuck 
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as  they  utter  the  mind  of  Him  before  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day.     Thus  the  change  wrought  in  man  by  the 
Gospel  is  often  spoken  of  as  sudden  and  immediate;  whereas 
the  transition  from  the  state  of  darkness  to  that  of  light  is  in 
most  cases  very  gradual,  and,  unless  it  be  so,  is  likelier  to 
have  been  eflfected  by  a  transient  flash  of  lightning,  than  by 
the  dayspring  of  the   Sun   of  Righteousness.      From  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  utterly  im« 
possible  for  any  man  to  emerge  at  once  from  a  condition  of 
blind  godlessness  into  an  intelligent  recognition  of  a  Divine 
Maker.     StiU  this  is  the  cardinal  point  in  the  passage  from 
savage  ignorance  to  civility  and  culture,  the  recognition  that 
we  are  not  self-sprung,  that  we  are  not  the  offspring  of  the 
earth,  nor  of  the  elements,  nor  of  chance,  but  the  creatures 
of  an  overruling  Mind,  the  workmanship  of  a  God.      For 
consider  what  this  recognition  implies.     It  implies  that  the 
condition  of  the  universe,  and  of  man  in  the  universe,  is 
not  a  condition  of  chaotic  turbulence  and  capricious  wilful* 
ness,  but  of  law  and  of  order.     It  implies  that  there  must  be 
some  bond  whereby  we  are  united  to  other  beings  of  our 
own  kind, — that, — to  adopt  the  image  to  which  the  race  of 
men  was  compared  by  the  ancient  poet, — we  are  not  like 
fallen  leaves,  drifting  along  confusedly  before  every  casual 
breeze,  but  like  living  leaves,  that  grow  from  the  same  stem, 
and  form  part  of  the  same  tree.     It  implies  too,  that  there 
must  also  be  some  bond  of  union,   some   connexion  and 
interdependence,  nearer  or  more  remote,  between  us  and  all 
other  creatures,  however  different  and  even  discrepant  in 
appearance;  inasmuch  as  all  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
same  God,  and  must  therefore  bear  the  stamp  of  the  same 
Almighty  Will ;  which,  being  One  with  a  perfect  unity,  far 
beyond  our  conception,  must  at  least  cast  a  shadow  of  this 
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Unity  on  the  Creation,  wherein  it  has  manifested  itdelf. 
Moreover,  seeing  that  every  work  of  an  intelligent  will  is 
made  to  answer  some  purpose,  which  purpose  will  become 
more  refined  and  profound  and  vast  and  complicated  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  wherewith  that  will 
is  endowed,  the  declaration  that  we  are  God's  workmanship 
further  involves,  that  we  must  have  a  purpose  to  accomplish, 
an  end  for  which  we  were  made. 

Hence  this  declaration  puts  us  in  the  way  of  gaining  an 
answer  to  another  of  the  great  questions  which  must  needs 
puzzle  and  agitate  every  mind,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
meditate  on  itself,  and  perceives  on  the  one  hand  that  it  has 
a  certain  power  of  regulating  its  own  conduct,  of  determining 
its  actions,  of  doing  or  not  doing,  of  pursuing  or  refraining, 
— ^while  on-  the  other  hand  every  act  is  felt  to  be  a  link  in  a 
chain,  and  to  bring  on  a  train  of  consequences,  stretching 
illimitably  along,  and  fraught  oftentimes  with  weal  or  woe  to 
the  agent.  The  declaration  that  we  are  God's  workmanship, 
not  only  reveals  to  us  whence  we  came,  and  hSw  we  became 
what  we  are:  it  will  also  guide  us  to  an  answer  to  the 
question.  Why  are  we  here?  Without  the  light  shed  by 
this  declaration,  that  question  merely  quickens  our  intellect 
to  discern  the  thick  mass  of  clouds  spread  round  about  us* 
For  if  we  put  it  to  the  outward  inanimate  world,  that  is 
silent,  and  tells  us  nothing  of  man.  If  we  put  it  to  our 
own  consciousness,  that  maj  give  us  a  multitude  of  varying, 
and  almost  contradictory  answers,  according  to  the  momentary 
predominance  of  some  one  impulse  or  feeling  or  thought. 
When  we  look  at  the  other  objects  in  the  natural  world,  we 
perceive  that  each  has  a  path  markt  out  for  it,  a  course  set 
before  it,  a  law  inwrought  into  it,  and  therefore  overruling  it. 
But  when  our  eyes  wander  searchingly  among  the  geaeratbhs 
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of  mankind^  to  discover  the  purpose  and  end  of  man's  being, 
according  to  the  idea  of  his  nature,  83  realized  in  his  actual 
condition, — the  purpose  and  end  for  which  he  is  what  he  is, 
and  where  he  is, — then  the  definite  becomes  indefinite,  the 
fixt  vague,  the  simple  infinitely  entangled,  the  regular  and 
orderly  irregular  and  disorderly ;  and  instead  of  a  plain 
determinate  law,  we  see  little  but  indications  of  lawless  will, 
and  passion,  and  appetite,  and  chance,  and  caprice.  Hence 
it  became  one  of  the  favorite  enquiries  with  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  what  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  man's  being, 
the  end  and  purpose  which  it  behoves  man  to  set  before  him. 
The  importance  of  this  enquiry  excited  their  deepest  interest: 
its  perplexities  sharpened  their  curiosity,  and  stimulated  their 
ingenuity :  but  in  investigating  it  they  were  led  astray  more 
or  less  by  following  the  bias  of  their  own  minds,  under  the 
influences  of  their  accidental  position  in  the  world;  and 
thus  they  came  to  various  and  often  very  discordant  con- 
clusions, because  they  drew  their  arguments  mainly  from  the 
examination  df  what  man  is  in  himself,  or  rather  from  what 
he  appeared  to  them,  when  modified  by  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  age  and  country,  without  sufficient  reference  to  his 
relation  to  his  Divine  Maker;  without  which  reference  all 
our  knowledge  of  man  must  needs  be  fragmentary  and  very 
imperfect,  even  as  our  knowledge  of  a  building,  say  of  a 
church  or  cathedral,  would  be,  unless  we  took  into  account 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  human  architect,  and  that  all  its 
aisles  and  columns,  its  shafts  and  windows,  were  meant  to  be 
the  expression  of  human  thoughts,  the  symbols  of  human 
feelings,  and  to  minister  to  human  worship.  But  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  man  is  God's  workmanship, — that  he  is  so, 
not  merely  in  his  individual  character,  but  also  as  a  member 
of  a  raoe  with  all  his  relations,  whether  springing  frx)m  his 
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affections  and  desires,  or  from  the  wants  of  bis  nature,  to  the 
other  members  of  that  race, — ^that  he  is  so  moreover  as  a 
member  of  the  whole  created  universe,  occupying  his  peculiar 
station  among  all  the  other  parts  of  the  universe,  not  insu- 
latedly,  but  so  as  to  be  connected  therewith  by  innumerable 
fibres  stretching  to  and  fro,  the  bursting  of  which  is  tantamount 
to  the  destruction  of  life  itself^ — then  we  may  plainly  infer 
that  the  purpose  for  which  man  was  created,  is  not  a  purpose 
which  he  was  to  set  himself,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be 
the  arbitrary  author  and  absolute  lawgiver,  but  a  purpose 
which  bis  Maker  set  him,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  his  Maker  madei^him  such  as  he  is,  and  endowed  him 
with  all  his  faculties  and  capacities.  Hence,  as  the  Will  c^ 
God  is  One,  and  there  cannot  but  be  a  harmony  and  con- 
sistency and  unity  pervading  His  manifold  purposes,  it 
follows  that  the  purpose  for  which  man  was  created,  must 
in  some  measure  harmonize  and  correspond  with  those  pur* 
poses  of  his  Maker,  the  marks  of  which  we  discern  in  the 
rest  of  the  creation. 

Thus  the  knowledge  that  we  are  God's  workmanship  must 
be  a  material  help  to  us  in  our  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
purpose  of  our  being.  What  then,  if  we  make  use  of  the 
criterion  hereby  afforded  to  us,  independently  of  any  more 
positive  revelation,  shall  we  find  that  purpose  to  be  ?  I  know 
not  in  what  plainer  words  to  express  it,  than  in  those  of  the 
text:  we  are  God's  workmanship,  created  unto  good  works. 
The  more  we  know  of  the  creation,  the  larger  survey  we 
take  of  all  the  orders  of  created  things,  the  deeper  insight 
we  gain  into  them,  and  into  their  mutual  relations  and  modes 
of  operation,  the  more  convincingly  do  we  perceive  that  God 
has  willed  to  manifest  His  own  infinite  Goodness  in  every 
part  of  the  universe,  and  in  this  respect  above  all,  that  He 
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has  made  all  the  members  of  it  work  together,  not  solely  or 
mainly  for  their  own  good,  but  equally  and  coordinately  for 
the  good  of  each  other.     Hereby  He  has  stampt  the  image 
of  His  own  Goodness  on  all  orders  of  creatures.     He  said 
to  them,  Ye  shall  bear  witness  of  yowr  Maker  in  this,  that 
ye  shall  all  work  together  for  good, — for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  of  every  part ;  even  as  all  the  members  of  the 
body  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  each  for 
the  good  of  every  other  member,  in  which  its  own  good  is 
concluded,  and  without  which   its   own  good  must  suffer 
diminution.   Now  this  purpose,  we  readily  see,  is  abundantly 
fulfilled  by  all  inanimate  things,  which,  having  no  individu- 
ality, no  self  to  minister  to,  seem  to  exist  and  to  work  after 
their  kinds  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  others, — by  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  by  the  rain 
and  the  dew,  by  the  light  and  the  darkness,  by  the  winds  and 
the  waters,  by  fire  and  ice,  by  the  grass  and  corn,  by  herbs 
and  trees.     Tn  brute  animals  also,  in  their  conformation  and 
distribution,  their  habits  and  their  relations,  more  especially 
to  man,  we  may  detect  sufficiently  clear  traces  of  the  same 
overruling  purpose.     But  when  we  come  to  man,  when  we 
view  him  in  his  natural  state,  at  whatever  stage  of  it,  from 
the  infant  rudeness  of  blind  ignorance  down  to  the  expiring 
torpour  of  an  effete  refinement,  one  of  the  very  last  things 
we  should  dream  of  saying  of  him,  is,  that  he  was  created 
unto  good  works.    If  we  ask  ourselves,  our  own  unregenerate 
and  unenlightened  consciousness,  for  what  purpose  we  were 
created,  one  of  the  very  last  answers  that  we  should  obtain  to 
such  a  question,  would  be,  that  we  were  created  unto  good 
works.    In  the  lower  stages  of  savage  life  a  man  might  answer^ 
that  he  was  created  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to  beget  children,  to 
fight,  to  kill,  and  to  die,    With  the  progress  of  civilization 
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Other  appetites  and  passions  and  desires  come  forward  more 
prominently,  and  demand  to  be  gratified.  Men  grow  to 
deem  that  they  were  made  to  rule  over  the  earth,  to  rule 
over  their  brethren,  to  heap  up  riches,  to  heap  up  power,  to 
heap  up  knowledge, — that  these  are  the  noblest  objects  set 
before  the  noblest  members  of  their  kind,  and  that  the  rest 
exist  for  little  else  save  that  these  pinnacles  and  spires  should 
stand  upon  them  and  rise  out  of  them.  In  the  highest  and 
purest  state  of  the  natural  speculative  mind,  as  exemplified 
in  the  wisest  and  best  among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
man  did  indeed  advance  so  far  as  to  discover  tliat  he  was 
made  to  shew  forth  a  certain  class  of  virtues,  those  which 
imply  strength,  energy,  courage,  those  which  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  those  by  which  fame  and  glory  are  to  be 
won,  and  mainly  for  this  very  reason,  in  order  to  win  fame 
and  glory.  But  in  every  view  which  the  natural  man  has 
formed  of  the  purpose  of  his  being,  even  in  the  highest  and 
purest,  his  eye  has  been  fixt  upon  self  as  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  rising  too  almost  like  a  pyramid  out  of  a  sandy  flat. 
That  which  he  is  to  do,  he  is  to  do  for  his  own  happiness,  for 
his  own  glory,  for  the  dignifying  and  ennobling  of  his  own 
being.  There  is  hardly  any  reference  to  the  happiness  and 
benefit  of  others,  hardly  any  to  that  divine  purity  which  is 
ordained  to  be  the  bond  of  likeness  and  union  between  man 
and  God:  thus  there  is  hardly  any  mention  of  what  the 
Scriptures  especially  designate  by  the  name  of  good  works. 
According  to  all  heathen  philosophy  man  is  his  own  end  and 
aim.  As  it  had  never  attained  to  a  full  perception  of  the 
great  primary  truth,  that  we  are  GoJ^s  workmanship,  it  could 
never  deduce  the  inference,  which  we  have  seen  to  flow 
from  that  truth,  that  we  are  created  unto  good  works. 

And  if,  even  in  the  highest  flights  of  speculation,  man  was 
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unable  to  look  so  far  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  wherewith 
the  spirit  of  self  had  fenced  him  in,  much  more,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  he  fail  to  realize  this  great  purpose  of  his 
being  in  his  practical  conduct.  Nay,  the  very  last  sight 
we  must  expect  to  meet  with  in  any  province  of  the  hea- 
then world,  is  a  man  living  under  the  practical  conviction 
that  he  was  created  unto  good  works.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  might  allowably  infer  from  the  actual  lives  of  men  for 
what  purpose  they  were  created, — if,  as  from  beholding  the 
operation  of  the  sun  we  conclude  that  he  was  made  to  give 
light  and  warmth,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  earth  that 
she  was  made  to  bring  forth  food  for  the  creatures  that  dwell 
on  her  face,  or  at  all  events  that  these  are  among  the  fore- 
most purposes  for  which  the  sun  and  the  earth  were  created, 
— if,  I  say,  we  were  in  like  manner  to  argue  that  the  fruits 
which  men  bring  forth  must  also  be  after  their  kind»  and 
should  therefore  assume  that  we  have  in  this  manner  got  a 
clue  to  the  purpose  for  which  man  was  made, — surely  the 
conclusion,  to  which  all  the  records  of  the  heathen  world 
would  lea^  us,  would  rather  be  that  mankind  were  created  for 
evil  works,  than  for  good.  Under  the  poisonous  contagion 
of  selfishness,  exaggerating  and  bloating  whatever  relates  to 
ourselves,  and  shrivelling  and  withering  what  relates  to  others, 
men's  feelings  became  passions,  their  wants  became  appetites, 
their  desires  became  lusts  ;  and  none  of  these  could  be  grati<r 
fied,  could  gain  that  which  they  craved  as  essential  to  their 
gratification,  without  more  or  less  of  injury  to  their  neigh* 
hours.  Thus  every  man's  fist  was  clencht  against  every  man ; 
and  every  man's  heart  was  whetted  against  every  man :  and 
though  the  instincts  of  natural  affection,  and  friendship,  and 
the  bonds  of  society,  and  the  obligations  of  law,  and  patriot- 
ism,  checkt  the  universal  devastation  and  desolation,  which 
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such  a  state  of  things  would  otherwise  have  produced,  still, 
beyond  the  charmed  circle  over  which  these  feelings  extended 
their  influence,  strangers,  as  the  very  languages  implied,  were 
accounted  enemies,  who  were  to  be  eyed  with  jealous  fear, 
and  might  be  maltreated  without  any  breach  of  duty.  So 
far  too  were  men  from  recognizing  that  their  relation  to  their 
Divine  Maker  imposed  any  obligation  to  good  works  upon 
them«  that  they  invested  the  beings  whom  they  worshipt  as 
gods  with  their  own  evil  feelings  and  appetites,  and  made  them 
live  accordingly,  not  in  good  works,  but  in  evil  works,  in  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  carnal  and  spiritual  lust. 

Consequently  we  seem  to  have  found  a  purpose  of  God 
with  regard  to  mankind,  which  man  thwarted  and  totally 
baffled.  Man,  we  were  led  to  conclude,  was  created  by  God 
unto  good  works :  yet  evidence  which  cannot  be  controverted 
or  questioned,  proves  that,  wherever  he  has  been  found,  in 
every  region  of  the  earth,  in  every  age  and  sex,  in  every  state 
of  society,  in  every  class  and  rank,  he  has  lived  much  rather 
in  evil  works.  Nay,  without  ascending  into  that  sphere  of 
thought,  where  the  very  best  works  which  man  can  perform 
are  discerned  to  be  frail  and  faulty, — that  sphere  of  divine 
truth,  where  the  heavens  are  seen  to  be  impure,  and  the 
angels  not  exempt  from  imperfection,— even  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  human  morality,  we  may  say,  that  man,  who 
was  created  unto  good  works,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
all  history  and  all  experience,  to  have  lived,  so  long  as  he 
continued  in  his  natural  state,  almost  entirely  in  evil  works, 
or  at  best  in  works,  which,  if  not  plainly  and  grossly  evil,  had 
no  claim  to  the  title  of  good.  Now  can  we  suppose  that 
God  would  allow  His  Almighty  Will  to  be  thus  frustrated  ? 
Surely  this  cannot  be*  Were  a  man  to  stand  in  the  path  of 
the  earth,  and  to  stretch  out  his  arm  to  thrust  it  back,  he 
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would  either  be  crusht,  or  whirled  along  by  its  sweepings 
force  :  in  like  manner  that  which  opposes  itself  against  God, 
must  either  be  dasht  to  destruction,  or  borne  along  upon  the 
wings  of  His  Will.  If  man,  who  was  created  by  God  unto 
good  works,  would  only  walk  in  evil  works,  what  sentence 
could  we  look  for  ?  except.  Cut  him  doum :  why  should  he 
cumber  the  innocent,  fruitbearing  ground?  why  should  the 
darkness  of  his  sins  rise  up  in  the  face  of  the  pure,  lightgioing 
sun?  Man,  who  gives  himself  up  to  evU  works,  shall  not  be 
the  lord  of  a  world  which  was  made  to  bring  forth  good  works. 
Surely,  brethren,  when  we  reflect  on  this  awful  perversion 
and  audacious  resistance,  we  may  expect  to  hear  the  voice  of 
doom,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created,  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  for  it  repenieth  Me  that  I  have  made  him. 
Supposing  therefore  that  the  words  we  have  hitherto  been 
considering  stood  alone, — ^were  there  nothing  further  in  the 
text,  than  that  we  are  God's  workmanship  created  unto  good 
works, — even  while  we  recognized  and  blest  the  glorious 
purpose  for  which  God  made  man,  we  should  be  forced  to 
confess  that  these  very  words,  in  declaring  that  purpose,  do 
also  pronounce  a  most  righteous  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  us.  For  if  we  are  God's  workmanship  created  unto 
good  works, — seeing  that  God's  workmanship  must  needs  be 
perfect  after  its  kind,  and  thoroughly  adapted  for  effecting 
His  purpose, — it  would  be  plain  that,  when  we  issued  from 
the  hand  of  our  Maker,  we  must  have  been  amply  fitted  out  with 
the  powers  and  faculties  needful  for  our  living  in  good  works : 
and  yet  where  are  those  powers  and  faculties  now  ?  what  has 
become  of  them  ?  how  have  we  marred  them  ?  how  have  we 
stifled  them  ?  whither  have  we  cast  them  from  us  ?  In  the 
natural  man  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  the  whole 
iieathen  world  we  cannot  find  anything  more  than,  here  and 
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there«  in  rare  instances,  an  image  and  likeness  of  them  much 
maimed  and  defaced;  whereas  their  opposites,  the  powers 
and  dispositions  which  manifest  themselves  in  evil  works,  ai'e 
to  be  found  in  throngs  and  hordes.  It  is  much  as  though 
the  sun  had  turned  into  a  volcano,  and  were  pouring  forth 
volumes  of  lurid  smoke  instead  of  light.  Therefore  the  decla- 
ration which  we  have  hitherto  been  examining,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  only  give  us  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  glory  for 
which  we  were  created,  and  by  this  contrast  awaken  a  more 
painful  consciousness  of  the  darkness  and  shame  in  which  we 
are  living,  without  opening  a  prospect  of  any  way  whereby 
we  may  escape  from  that  dark  shame,  and  enter  into  the 
inheritance  of  glory,  for  which  we  were  originally  designed. 
But,  blessed  be  God  I  the  words  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
considering  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  text.  St  Paul  is  not 
calling  on  the  Ephesiaos  to  mourn  over  the  greatness  which 
they  had  lost,  ages  before  they  came  into  the  world,  but  to 
rejoice  and  stand  fast  in  that  which  had  just  been  obtained 
for  them,  and  of  which  they  were  chosen  to  partake.  His 
declaration  is  not,  that  we  are  God's  workmanship  created 
in  the  beginning  unto  good  works,  but  that  we  are  God's 
worhnamhip  created  m  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  So 
that  the  words  do  not  refer  to  the  glory  of  our  original 
creation  in  Paradise,  which  glory  was  forfeited  irretrievably 
at  the  Fall,  and  which  the  natural  man  was  incapable  of  even 
wishing  to  recover:  they  refer  to  the  glory  of  our  jiew 
creation  in  Christ,  in  whom  and  through  whom  the  curse  of 
feebleness  and  barrenness,  after  clinging  to  the  whole  race 
of  man  ever  since  the  Fall,  was  repealed ;  and  in  whom  we 
are  indeed  created  anew  unto  good  works,  being  endowed  by 
His  Spirit  with  all  the  strength  needful  for  performing  them, 
provided    we  seek    it    earnestly  and  perseveringly  in   HiA 
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prevailii^  name.  It  might  be  urged  indeed,  that  in  the 
beginning  likewise  were  we  created  unto  good  works  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  for  that  the  Scriptures  declare  that  by  Him 
God  made  the  worlds,  and  by  Him  were  aU  thinge  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  bent  of  the  argument  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  text  occurs,  it  is  plain  that  the  creation  spoken  of 
is  not  the  original  quickening  at  the  beginning  of  the  worlds 
but  the  regenerative  qmckening  of  those  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  and  whom,  when  they  were  dead  in  sins, 
God  quickened  together  with  Christ.  Hereby  the  words  of 
the  text,  which,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  come  upon  us 
with  a  dismal  sound  of  lost  strength  and  forfeited  glory,  are 
rich  in  comfort,  since  they  tell  us  of  what  we  may  become, 
if  we  will  strive  in  faith  to  follow  Him,  who  came  down  from 
heaven  for  this  very  end,  that  we  might  be  created  anew  unto 
good  works,  and  might  indeed  walk  in  the  way  foreordained 
by  God  for  us  to  walk  in. 

This  is  a  truth  which  it  is  of  the  deepest  importance  that  we 
should  clearly  and  rightly  understand.  We  must  be  brought 
to  confess,  not  in  word  and  in  thought  merely,  but  in  feeling 
and  in  life,  that  we  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  acknowledge  tliat  we  were 
created  in  the  beginning  unto  good  works.  For  although 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  thoroughly  true,  it  is  a  truth  the 
knowledge  of  which  will  not  profit  us,  unless  we  at  the  same 
time  recognize  how  entirely  we  had  withstood  and  frustrated 
Grod's  purpose  in  our  original  creation ;  how  the  blast  of  sin 
had  past  over  us,  and  had  blighted  our  whole  moral  nature, 
so  that  we  were  become  utterly  incapable  of  bringing  forth 
those  good  works,  which  God  had  ordained  us  to  bring  forth; 
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how  for  this  very  reason  it  was  necessary  that,  if  the  barren- 
ness and  deadness,  with  which  we  had  smitten  ourselves, 
were  to  be  healed,  we  should  be  created  anew  ;  and  how  the 
Son  of  God  therefore  descended  from  heaven  purposely  in 
order  that  we  might  be  grafted  into  Him,  and  by  receiving 
His  life  into  us  might  be  enabled  to  bring  forth,  what  we 
could  not  bring  forth  from  the  stock  of  our  degenerate  nature. 
This,  I  say,  is  a  truth  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  :  for  we  are  very  apt 
to  foi^et  it:  even  those  who  readily  confess  it  with  their 
lips,  and  would  shrink  from  the  thought  of  4enying  it,  are 
sadly  prone  to  lose  sight  of  it  and  disregard  it  in  their 
habitual  feelings  and  resolutions.  Very  few  are  so  entirely 
freed  from  the  guileful  spirit  of  pride,  as  to  feel  an  abiding 
conviction  that  they  are  incapable  of  performing  anj  good 
works  of  themselves,  by  their  own  strength,  except  so  far  as 
that  strength  has  been  renewed,  and  is  continually  replenisht, 
by  the  higher  life  which  flows  into  us  from  our  new  creation 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  from  our  constant  communion  with 
Him.  Even  they  who  are  living  in  evil  works,  in  sloth,  in 
luxury,  in  self-indulgence,  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
and  others,  that,  if  they  chose,  they  could  turn  forthwith  by 
an  act  of  their  own  will  from  their  evil  works  to  good.  In 
fact  this  is  one  of  the  delusions  whereby  the  Tempter  keeps 
US  from  seeking  and  gaining  that  real  strength,  which  can 
only  be  ours  so  far  as  we  live  by  the  power  of  the  life  infused 
into  as  at  our  new  creation.  Surely  the  words  of  the  text 
imply  this  :  for,  if  we  had  been  anywise  capable  of  perform- 
ing good  works  of  ourselves,  it  would  not  have  been  requisite 
that  we  should  be  created  anew,  in  order  that  we  might 
perform  them :  nor  would  the  Son  of  God  have  descended 
from  heaven,  in  order  that  we  might  be  created  in  Him  for 
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that  purpose,  if  any  power  acting  upon  our  will  from  without, 
by  exhortation  or  admonition  or  intimidation,  could  have 
availed  to  make  us  fulfil  it. 

Again,  we  are  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 

works,  not  by  good  works.     Good  works  are  the  end  of  our 

new  creation,  not  the  means  of  it.    This  too  is  a  truth  which 

needs  to  be  graven  livingly  on  our  hearts.     We  cannot  gain 

any  share  in  Christ  Jesus  by  any  good  works  of  our  own,  as 

our  pride  would  gladly  believe.     We  cannot  create  ourselves 

anew  in  Him  :   we  cannot  graft  ourselves  into  Him.  any 

more  than  the.  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  can  graft  itself  into  a 

new  stock.     We   must  be   created  in  Him,  we  must  be 

grafted  into  Him,  not  by  our  own  act,  but  by  the  power  and 

grace  of  God  :  then  alone  shall  we  have  ability  given  to  us 

to  bring  forth  good  works.     The  grace  of  God  alone  is  the 

efficient  power  whereby  we  are  to  be  grafted  into  Christ 

Jesus,  and  created  anew  in  Him.     And  what  must  there  be 

in  ourselves,  whereby  we  may  receive  that  grace  ?     Good 

works  ?    Surely  not,  brethren  :  good  works  are  the  end  for 

which  we  are  thus  grafted  and  created  anew,  the  fruit  which, 

when  the  operation  is  completed,  we  are  to  bring  forth  :  but 

a  gardener  will  not  think  of  grafting  fruit  into  a  new  stock. 

If  we  are  grafted  into  Christ,  if  we  are  created  anew  in  Him, 

it  must  be  through  faith.     This  great  truth,  that  our  new 

creation  in  Christ  Jesus  is  an  act  of  pure  grace,  and  can  only 

be  received  through  faith,  is  urged  with  earnest  repetitioq  by 

the  Apostle  in  the  verses  which  precede  the  text.     God,  who 

is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved^us, 

even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together 

with  Christ, — by  grace  ye  are  saved, — and  hath  raised  us  vp 

together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 

Jesus ;  that  in  the  ages  to  corns  He  might  shew  the  exceeding 
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riches  of  His  grace  in  His  kindness  toward  us  through  Christ 
Jesus,  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith, — and  that 
not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God, — not  through  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast.  By  faith  we  take  hold  of  what- 
ever exercises  a  strong  influence  over  us  in  this  world  :  faith 
is  the  channel  of  union  between  our  souls  and  whatever  acts 
upon  them  :  and  it  is  only  when  our  faith  is  strengthened  by 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  can  take  such  firm  hold 
on  Christ  as  to  be  grafted  into  Him  :  only  through  faith  can 
we  become  members  of  the  new  creation,  inmates  of  the 
world  of  faith  :  only  through  faith  can  we  pass  out  of  the 
world  of  sense  and  of  the  carnal  mind,  into  the  world  where 
the  spirit  dwells  in  communion  with  Christ  in  God. 

Thus  the  text  warns  us  against  that  delusive  errour,  to 
which  the  pride  of  our  nature  renders  us  so  prone,  that  by 
our  own  strength  we  are  to  make  ourselves  what  we  ought  to 
be, — ^that  through  our  own  good  works  we  are  to  be  created 
anew.  Indeed  the  very  word  created  is  a  complete  refutation 
of  that  errour ;  not  only  because  it  implies  that  we  must  be 
created  by  some  other  being,  inasmuch  as  the  expression 
self -created  would  contain  a  contradiction  ;  but  also  because 
the  being  created  anew  involves  a  very  different  change  from 
any  that  our  own  actions,  whatever  they  may  be,  could  effect 
in  us.  For  although  habit  is  not  unreasonably  said  to  be  a 
second  nature, — in  other  words,  though  a  series  of  acts, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  go  through  frequently  and  in 
regular  sequence,  will  in  time  become  so  familiar  that  we  go 
through  them  almost  instinctively, — and  though  all  our 
actions  do  in  some  sense  modify  our  hearts  and  minds  and 
wills,  and  leave  a  sediment  behind  them,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil, — yet  the  only  case  in  which  a  habit  can  produce 
any  powerful  effect  on  the  character,  is  where  it  is  constant 
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and  unvarying :  else  opposite  habits  will  check  and  counter- 
act each  other.  That  is  to  say,  our  nature  must  akeady  have 
been  so  totally  transformed  as  to  bring  forth  good  works  in 
abundance,  before  it  can  do  anything  in  the  way  of  bringing 
forth  those  good  works,  which  alone  would  be  able  to 
transform  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  text  is  no  less  conclusive  in 
refuting  an  opposite  errour,  to  which,  through  the  sloth- 
fulness  of  their  nature,  many  have  too  readily  given  ear. 
For  it  declares  that  we  are  God's  workmanskq),  created  m 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  As  these  words  should  con- 
vince us  that  we  cannot  be  created  effectually  unto  good 
works,  except  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  do  they  likewise  prove 
that  we  cannot  be  really  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  unless  we 
manifest  this  our  new  creation,  by  shewing  forth  its  effect  in 
good  works.  There  is  no  passage  which  more  clearly  ex- 
plains the  whole  relation  of  good  works  to  the  Christian  life. 
We  cannot  perform  any  good  works,  unless  we  are  created 
unto  them  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  hence  that  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus  cannot  be  anywise  the  effect  or  consequence  of 
our  good  works  :  we  were  saved,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  by 
grace,  when  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  But  if  we 
are  indeed  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  good  works 
must  follow,  as  a  necessary,  certain,  irrepressible  result. 
They  are  the  only  evidence  of  that  creation  to  others ;  and 
they  are  no  less  indispensable  to  ourselves,  to  certify  us  of 
its  reality.  If  we  do  not  bring  forth  good  works,  we  ought 
to  be  convinced  that  we  cannot  have  been  created  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus,  that  in  one  way  or  other  the  process  of  our 
regeneration  has  been  marred.  Good  works  are  the  mark, 
the  proof,  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  life :  they  are  the 
badge  of  a  Christian  community  :  and  they  are  the  means 
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through  which  the  members  of  that  community  are  bound 
together,  and  Uie  Christian  Ufe  is  brought  to  pervade  them 
all.  When  they  are  scanty,  the  Christian  life  must  be  feeble : 
when  they  are  totally  wanting,  whether  in  an  individual  or  a 
community,  the  Christian  life  must  be  all  but  extinct. 
They  are  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  they  are 
also  the  means  of  growing  in  it :  for  it  is  by  exercise,  by 
action,  that  every  living  principle  is  strengthened.  This  is 
no  way  at  variance  with  the  assertion  that  the  Christian  life 
is  not  the  effect  of  our  good  works.  The  primary  creative 
cause  is,  in  all  instances  except  the  highest,  distinct  from  the 
secondary  nutritive  causes.  The  bread  which  feeds,  will  not 
b^et  a  man.  By  study  we  do  not  acquire  the  power  of 
knowing ;  but  we  improve  and  increase  that  power,  and  may 
do  so  almost  indefinitely.  By  practising  any  art, — be  it 
music,  or  painting,  or  statuary, — ^we  do  not  acquire  that 
particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  fits  a  man  for  becoming 
a  musician,  or  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  any  more  than  we 
acquire  our  eyes  by  seeing :  indeed,  if  a  man  has  not  that 
faculty  already  within  him,  no  teaching  or  practising  will 
draw  it  out  of  him :  but  when  he  has  it,  practice  will  greatly 
sharpen  and  better  it.  Such  too  is  the  case  with  the 
Christian  life.  It  is  not  created  by  our  good  works,  but  is 
to  be  fostered  and  nourisht  by  them,  and  may  be  so  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  if  we  always  bear  in  mind  how  it  origin- 
ated, and  are  careful  to  have  it  replenisht  from  its  only 
Source ;  while  on  the  other  hand  without  them  it  will  pine 
and  die.  Indeed  in  this  instance  we  have  the  special 
assurance,  the  truth  of  which  extends  to  every  field  of  human 
action,  that  to  him  who  hath  shall  be  given ;  and  from  him  who 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  what  he  hath. 
Therefore  have  we  the  utmost  reason  for  thankfulness  to 
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our  heavenly  Father,  who  in  His  infinite  lovingkindness  has 
prepared  good  works  for  His  children  to  walk  in,  for  all  such 
as  have  become  His  children  by  being  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works ;  since  without  this  new  creation, 
and  without  the  ordinance  of  good  works,  whereby  we  are  to 
fulfill  its  purpose,  we  should  have  been  left  to  follow  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  to  do  what  seemed  pleasant  to  our 
own  self- idolizing  hearts.  Now  what  are  these  good  works, 
which  God  has  foreordained  for  us  to  walk  in  ?  From  the 
contrast  which  St  Paul  draws  in  the  former  part  of  our 
chapter  between  the  prior  state  of  the  Ephesians,  when  they 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  hamng  their  conversation  in 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  ond  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
the  carnal  mind, — and  their  state  after  they  were  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, — it  is  plain  that  these  good 
works  must  be  the  direct  opposites  of  the  works  in  which 
they  had  previously  walkt.  In  other  words,  they  are  the 
direct  opposites  to  the  works  of  those  who  fulfill  the  desires 
of  the  flesh  and  the  carnal  mind, — the  works  of  those  who 
mortify  and  crucify  the  flesh  and  the  carnal  mind, — works  of 
purity  and  holiness,  which  are  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
Ephesians  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Epistle.  These  however 
are  not  all.  In  the  description  which  St  James  gives  of  the 
pure  and  undefiled  worship  of  God, — that  is,  of  the  good 
works  wherein  we  are  ordained  to  walk, — that  worship  is 
represented  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  keeping  oneself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  and  the  visiting  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  afiliction.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  two  great 
classes  of  good  works,  those  which  relate  to  ourselves,  and 
are  connected  with  the  right  government  of  our  own  hearts 
and  minds,  and  those  which  relate  to  our  fellowcreatures, 
works  of  holiness,  and  works  of  love.    In  like  manner,  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  our  Epistle,  where  St  Paul 
is  about  to  warn  the  Ephesians  to  shun  the  very  mention  of 
the  impurities,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  heathendom, 
they  had  been  living,  he  urges  the  highest  motive  for  doing 
80  upon  them,  in  that  divine  exhortation.  Be  ye  there/ore/ol- 
lowers  of  God,  as  dear  children ;  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ 
also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  us  an  Offering 
and  a  Sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour.     In  both 
these  classes  of  good  works  indeed  we  are  called  upon  to  be 
followers  of  God,  and  to  perfect  that  likeness  of  Him,  which 
is  restored  to  us  when  we  are  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  : 
we  are  called  to  be  holy  as  He  is  holy,  and  to  be  merciful  as 
He  is  merciful.     In  each  too  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  should 
be  constantly  turned  toward  Him,  who  has  so  graciously 
prepared  good  works  for  us  to  walk  in  :  we  must  seek  our 
strength  from  His  Spirit,  our  guidance  from  His  law,  our 
pattern  from  the  life  of  His  Son ;  and  our  end  should  be  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  manifestation  of  that  glory  in  the  way 
in  which  He  has  especially  chosen  to  manifest  it,  by  pouring 
forth  the  riches  of  His  goodness  upon  His  creatures. 

How  surpassingly  beautiful  and  glorious  are  the  pictures 
which  the  Apostolic  Epistles  every  now  and  then  set  before 
us,  of  the  blessed  graces  which  ought  to  adorn  a  Christian 
community !  To  a  youthful  imagination,  which  has  not  yet 
learnt  how  feeble  the  mightiest  words  are  to  contend  with 
the  rooted  evil  in  the  heart  of  roan,  it  might  seem  that  such 
a  heavenly  revelation,  when  set  by  the  side  of  the  darkness 
and  misery  and  unutterable  abominations  in  which  the  world 
was  at  that  time  wallowing,  must  have  won  mankind  to  cast 
away  their  hateful  sins,  and  to  strive  with  all  their  energies 
after  the  glory  and  blessedness  in  which  they  were  invited  to 
partake.     Yet  how  far  would  such  an  imagination  be  from 
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the  truth !  Near  eighteen  centuries  have  past  away  since 
this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written ;  and  what  is  the 
state  of  the  world  at  this  day  ?  what  is  the  state  of  the  most 
favoured  parts  of  it  ?  What,  to  bring  the  question  home,  is 
the  state  of  England  ?  Does  it  resemble  the  apostolic  picture 
of  the  pure  and  spotless  Church,  of  the  Church  walking  in 
love  and  good  works  ?  Or  does  it  not  rather  resemble  the 
picture  of  the  heathen  world,  lying  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  having  its  conversation  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and 
fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  the  carnal  mind? 
Surely,  brethren,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
works  of  darkness  are  more  thickly  strewn  amongst  us,  than 
the  works  of  light  In  the  heavens  the  stars  may  be  so  thick 
as  to  blend  into  the  MQky  Way ;  but  where  is  the  Milky 
Way  upon  earth  ?  Can  we  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  found 
there  ?  Yet  why  not  ?  Are  we  no  longer  God's  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  ?  We  cannot 
plead  such  an  excuse  in  our  palliation.  The  cause  lies  with 
ourselves.  It  is,  that  the  children  of  light  are  still  less  wise 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  darkness, — that  they 
are  not  rightly  diligent  and  earnest  and  unweariable  in  work- 
ing the  works  of  light, — that  they  do  not  go  forth  like  bride- 
grooms from  their  chamber,  and  rejoice  like  giants  to  run 
their  race, — ^that  they  do  not  let  their  light  shine  before  men, 
so  that  their  good  works  may  be  seen,  revealing  the  glory  of 
their  heavenly  Father,  who  created  them  anew  unto  those 
works  in  Christ  Jesus.  AJas  !  there  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  souls  at  this  day,  who  are  lying  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  in  various  parts  of  the  earth :  and  what  have  we 
done  for  them  ?  There  are  millions  in  England,  who  are  in 
a  like  dismal  state:  and  what  have  we  done  for  them? 
When  God  looks  down  from  heaven,  and  beholds  all  the 
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misery,  and  all  the  sin,  the  ignorance,  the  falsehood,  the 
strife,  the  uncleanness,  the  sensual  and  spiritual  idolatries, 
which  are  still  spread  over  almost  every  spot  upon  earth,— 
and  when  He  sees  how  little  His  Church  has  done  in  eighteen 
centuries,  how  little,  compared  with  the  vast  exigencies,  it 
has  been  doing  until  now,  to  overcome  and  drive  out  all 
these  evils,  and  to  heal  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  lying 
dead  beneath  them, — might  He  not  justly  say  ?  /  will  take 
away  My  Ckurch/rom  the  face  of  the  earth :  My  Spirit  shall 
no  lonffer  go  down  to  strive  vainly  for  the  sanctification  of 
mankind.  Might  He  not  say  of  England,  whom  He  has 
chosen  above  other  countries,  to  manifest  His  truth  in  her  ? 
/  wiU  take  away  My  word  from  England ;  I  wUl  take  away 
the  knowledge  of  My  truth  from  her ;  My  Spirit  shall  no  longer 
strive  with  a  people,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  worship  of 
Mammon, 

Again  I  would  ask  you,  dear  brethren,  seeing  that  the 
darkness  and  misery  and  sinfulness  of  England,  and  of  the 
world,  is  so  vast  and  overwhelming,  what  have  we  done,  any 
of  us, — ^what  have  we  done,  each  one  of  us,— to  withstand 
and  repell,  to  lessen  and  heal  these  terrible  evils  ?  Have  we 
done  nothing  ?  Then  how  can  we  believe  that  we  are  the 
workmanship  of  God,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works  ?  We  are  not  so  :  we  cannot  be  so :  the  one  proof  of 
our  being  so  is  wanting  in  us :  we  were  indeed  called  to  be 
so ;  yea,  and  a  beginning  of  this  new  life  was  infused  into  us, 
when  we  were  first  received  into  Christ's  Church  :  but  we 
have  turned  heedlessly  away  from  that  call ;  or,  if  we  have 
given  ear  to  it  for  a  while,  it  was  merely  as  to  a  pleasant 
song,  for  our  amusement,  and  not  for  the  building  up  of  our 
souls.  I  would  fain  believe  however  that  this  is  not  the 
condition  of  any  person  who  now  hears  me  :  indeed  the  very 
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occasioQ  of  our  solemn  assembly  this  day  here  in  the  house 
of  God  is  a  kind  of  proof  that  you  have  been  and  are  in 
some  measure  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  Him,  who 
created  us  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  You  desire  this 
in  some  measure  ;  but  in  what  measure  ?  Seeing  that  God 
has  done  so  much,  that  the  Son  of  God  has  suffered  so 
much,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  our  new  creation  unto 
good  works,  surely  we  ought  not  to.  be  content  with  a  scanty 
measure  of  such  works :  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with 
giving  the  crumbs  and  remnants  of  our  lives  to  this  their 
main  purpose  and  end.  We  should  think  what  Christ 
endured  for  the  sake  of  this  our  new  creation ;  we  should 
think  what  God  has  done  and  given  for  it ;  and  we  should 
make  it  the  stedfast  aim  and  main  business  of  our  lives  to 
walk  accordingly. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one  sure  way  of  remedying  all  the 
evils  with  which  England  is  now  opprest ;  there  is  one,  and 
only  one  sure  way  of  remedying  all  the  evils  spread  over 
every  part  of  the  world ;  if  they  who  prize  their  Christian 
calling  would  act  consistently  and  constantly  under  the  living 
conviction  that  they  are  God's  workmanship  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, — and  that  therefore  they  must 
never  waste  their  powers  and  means  in  fulfilling  the  desires 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  carnal  mind, — but  must  walk  in  love, 
even  as  Christ  loved  us.  Christ  has  called  us  to  imitate  His 
love,  to  fashion  ourselves  after  its  likeness.  And  what  was 
that  Love  ?  Not  a  love  which  vented  itself  in  words :  not 
a  love  which  contented  itself  with  occasional  acts  of  kindness  : 
not  a  love  which  deemed  it  enough  to  give  a  small  portion 
of  its  substance  in  works  of  charity  now  and  then.  The  love 
with  which  Christ  loved  us,  and  which  St  Paul  exhorts  us  to 
imitate,  is  the  love  wherewith  He  gave  Himself  for  us  an 
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OflFering  and  a  sweet-smelling  Sacrifice  to  God.  It  was  by 
that  portion  of  this  selfdenying,  selfsacrificing  spirit,  which 
was  vouchsafed  to  the  holy  Apostles,  and  to  their  immediate, 
followers,  that  they  gathered  the  nations  with  such  wonderful 
rapidity  into  the  Church  of  the  Lord.  It  was  by  that  portion 
of  this  same  spirit,  which  was  granted  to  the  blessed 
Reformers,  that  they  delivered  the  Church  from  its  bondage, 
and  purified  it  from  its  corruptions.  And  it  is  only  by  this 
same  spirit,  by  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  for  Christ's  sake, 
by  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  great  purpose  of  our  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  shall  be  enabled,  with  God's 
ever-ready  help,  to  contend  successfully  against  the  terrific 
evils,  which  are  threatening  to  destroy  this  nation,  and  to 
blot  it  out  from  the  Book  of  Life,  like  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain. 

My  brethren,  coming  amongst  you  as  a  stranger,  without 
any  local  knowledge  of  the  specific  object  which  has  brought 
you  hither  today,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  enter  into  any  aigument  on  the  peculiar  character 
and  advantages  of  the  Association  which  is  this  day  cele- 
brating its  first  Anniversary.  It  seemed  to  me  more  becom- 
ing the  relation  between  us,  that  I  should  speak  to  you  on 
the  common  Christian  ground,  of  our  all  being  God's  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  We  are 
so  individually ;  and  we  are  so  collectively :  and  this  is  one 
of  the  blessings  attendant  on  our  being  incorporated  into  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  we  are  called  to  work  together  in  the 
good  works  which  are  the  purpose  of  our  new  creation. 
Individually,  amid  the  distractions  of  daily  cares,  and  under 
the  stress  of  daily  business,  we  may  often  feel  as  though  we 
had  little  power  for  any  good  works,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
our  immediate  neighbourhood  :  but  collectively,  as  members 
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of  the  Church,  all  may  help,  each  according  to  his  means>  in 
furthering  those  good  works  of  infinite  range  and  compass, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  and 
shed  His  blood  on  the  Cross, — in  furthering  them  over  the 
whole  earth;  and  to  do  this  according  to  our  means  thus 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  one,  and  the  privilege  of  every 
one.  A  great  benefit  of  such  associations  is,  that  they  bring 
this  duty  home  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  every  member 
of  the  Church,  and  enable  every  member  of  the  Church  to 
exercise  his  grand  Christian  privilege  of  helping  on  the  work 
of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  over  the  whole  earth.  Therefore 
fulfill  this  duty,  brethren,  exercise  this  privilege,  thankfully 
and  joyfully,  now  and  whenever  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  is 
vouchsafed  to  you.  Be  assured  that  this  is  one  of  the  good 
works  which  God  has  ordained  for  you  to  walk  in.  But  bear 
in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  only  one  of  those  good 
works.  We  are  too  apt  in  these  days  to  think  money  the 
chief,  and  almost  the  only  gift,  that  we  have  to  give  to  the 
service  of  God.  This  itself  is  one  of  Mammon's  delusions  : 
he  makes  his  slaves  believe  that  money  is  the  lord  of  the 
earth,  the  one  spring  of  all  action,  the  one  means  of  effecting 
every  end :  and  for  this  very  reason,  in  consequence  of  our 
inordinate  estimate  of  the  value  of  money,  we  give  our  money 
itself  less  largely  than  we  otherwise  should  do.  But  Christ 
did  not  give  money  as  the  price  of  our  Redemption :  He 
gave  Himself,  His  humiliation.  His  labours.  His  agony.  His 
death.  The  Apostles  gave  themselves  :  they  bore  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  offering  them  up  daily  by  walking  in  good 
works,  and  ready  to  offer  them  up,  whenever  they  were 
called,  by  death.  This,  brethren,  is  what  it  behoves  us  also 
to  do,  seeing  that  we  are  exhorted  to  follow  the  glorious 
example  of  our  blessed  Master.     We  should  give  ourselves 
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up  soul  and  body  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  of  our  brethren^ 
by  giving  up  all  our  sins,  all  our  slothfulness,  all  our  self- 
indulgence  of  whatsoever  kind, — by  living  a  pure  and  holy 
life,  and  thus  also  letting  the  light  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
glory  shine  in  the  eyes  of  men, — by  perseverance  in  every 
kind  of  welldoing, — and  by  striving  with  earnest  prayer  to 
bring  down  the  power  of  God  upon  earth.  Thus  shall  we 
hasten  the  time  when  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  into  the 
Church,  and  when  the  Church  herself  shall  be  pure  and 
without  spot :  and  thus,  through  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
in  our  hearts,  shall  we  ourselves  be  gradually  fitted  for  that 
Holy  Communion  of  Saints  and  Angels,  where  all  walk 
unintermittingly  in  all  such  good  works  as  the  will  of  God 
ordains  and  prepares  for  them. 
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SERMON  X. 


THE   TEMPI4E   OF   GOD. 


1  Cor.  UL  10. 


Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  Qod,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 

dwelleth  in  you  ? 


A  LITTLE  further  on  in  the  same  Epistle,  St.  Paul  again 
uses  very  nearly  the  same  words.  Know  ye  not,  he  says  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  chapter,  that  yowr  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  from  God  ?  In 
like  manner,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (vi.  16), 
he  again  tells  them  that  they  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
God.  When  we  compare  these  three  declarations  together, 
and  look  at  the  passages  in  which  they  stand,  we  perceive 
that  in  all  the  three  cases,  the  truth  which  the  Apostle  asserts 
is  brought  forward  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purpose, — that  it  is  urged  as  a  solemn  warning  to  those  who 
had  been  called  to  so  glorious  a  state,  that  they  should  flee 
from  sin.  In  the  first  passage,  that  from  which  the  text  is 
taken,  he  is  reproving  the  Corinthians  for  their  envying  and 
strife  and  divisions,  and  for  the  false  doctrines  of  human 
wisdom  which  they  were  building  on  the  everlasting  founda- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  In  the  second  passage,  he  is  admonish- 
ing them  to  avoid  fornication.  In  the  third  passage,  he  is 
calling  upon  them  to  come  out  from  the  communion  of  the 
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idolaters,  among  whom  they  were  living,  and  to  cleanse  them- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.  Thus  the 
persons,  of  whom  St  Paul  in  all  these  passages  declares^ 
that  they  were  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelt  in  them,  were  at  that  very  time  living  in  sin; 
and  the  thought  of  that  sin  was  present  in  his  mind,  when 
he  spoke  to  them  of  their  heavenly  privileges.  He  does  not 
tell  them  that  they  must  purify  themselves  from  their  sins,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  the  temple  of  God :  he  tells 
them  that  they  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  therefore 
they  must  purify  themselves  from  all  the  pollutions  of  their 
sins. 

This  is  a  truth  which  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we 
should  keep  in  remembrance.  For,  though  this  truth  is 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  are  very  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it;  whereby  we  fall 
into  grievous  errours,  both  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  brethren.  Indeed,  the  forgetting  of  this  truth  has  been 
a  main  cause  of  the  divisions  and  schisms  by  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  rent ;  and  the  same  forgetfulness 
keeps  up  these  divisions,  and  even  at  this  day  is  continually 
breeding  new  ones.  Men  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe 
in  God's  free,  boundless,  unconditional  grace.  They  will  not 
believe  that  any  persons  can  be  the  temple  of  God,  except  those 
who  are  already  holy.  They  will  not  believe  it  of  themselves ; 
they  will  not  believe  it  of  their  neighbours.  Or  else  they 
believe  it  of  themselves,  but  deny  it  of  their  neighbours.  In 
the  former  case  they  fall  into  despair,  and  become  careless  and 
indifferent.  In  the  latter,  they  are  puffed  up  with  spiritual 
pride,  and  look  down  scornfully  on  their  brethren;  while 
over  their  own  conduct  they  think  it  needless  to  keep  strict 
watch,  counting  that  they  have  already  attained.     To  avoid 
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these  dangerous  errours  and  faults,  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
cleave  to  the  truth,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  Let 
us  endeavour  then,  with  God's  blessing,  to  make  out  what 
St  Paul  meant,  wheu  he  declared  to  the  Corinthians  that 
they  were  the  temple  of  God,  Thence  it  will  appear,  to 
whom  these  words  may  truly  be  applied  now.  And  as  every 
truth  is  fruitful,  in  proportion  to  its  depth  and  breadth,  so, 
we  may  be  sure,  will  this  truth  lead  us  to  divers  important 
practical  lessons. 

Know  ye  not,  St  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  that  ye 
4xre  the  temple  of  God?  When  we  meet  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  temple  in  the  Bible,  our  thoughts  straightway 
recur  to  the  temples  at  Jerusalem,  to  that  which  Solomon 
built,  and  to  that  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour  taught.  A 
temple,  we  all  know,  was  a  building,  a  house ;  but  it  differed 
from  other  buildings  and  houses  in  this,  that  it  was  not  a 
house  in  which  any  man  dwelt,  but  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  God,  the  house  of  God  Himself.  In  a  word,  it 
was  the  same  thing  which  we  now  call  a  church,  a  building 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  like  tlie  church  in  which 
you  are  here  sitting.  St  Paul  however,  when  he  wrote  the 
words  of  the  text,  was  not  writing  to  Jews,  living  at  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  temple  of  God  before  their  eyes :  he  was 
writing  to  the  Corinthians;  and  of  course,  when  he  told 
them  that  they  were  the  temple  of  God,  and  made  use  of 
this  expression  again  and  again  as  an  argument  which  was  to 
have  the  greatest  power  over  them,  even  the  power  of  wean- 
ing them  from  their  sins,  he  would  take  care  that  his  words 
should  be  such  as  they  could  well  understand.  Now  the 
Corinthians  lived  in  a  heathen  country,  and  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  until  the  time  when  He  was  made 
known  to  them  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.      Hence 
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they  could  not  have  a  temple  which  could  be  the  house  of 
the  true  God,  like  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Yet  temples 
they  had,  temples  in  abundance,  temples  which  were  among 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  upon  the  earth,  and  which  might 
well  shame  us  by  the  comparison,  when  we  think  what  poor, 
mean  houses  we  have  so  often  built  for  the  true.  Almighty 
God,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  has  revealed  all 
the  riches  of  His  grace  to  us,  and  sent  His  Only^begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  to  live  and  die  in  the  form  of  a  man  for 
our  redemption  and  salvation.     As  the  Corinthians  however 
did  not  know  the  true  God,  their  temples  could  not  be  built 
to  Him.     To  whom  then  were  they  built  ?     The  Corinthians 
were  among  those  Heathens,  who,  as  St  Paul  says  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
ruptible God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man ; 
and  they  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator.     They  had  gods  many,  and  lords  many ;  gods  and 
lords  in  whom  whatever  was  then  accounted  most  excellent 
and  admirable  in  man,  along  with  much  that  even  in  those 
days  was  confessedly  sinful  and  shameful  in  man,  was  set 
upon  the  throne  of  heaven.      Still,  to   these  gods,  false 
though  they  were,  the  Corinthians  had  built  temples;  and 
these  temples  were  much  grander  and  more  beautiful  than 
any  houses  built  for  man,  thus  betokening  that  the  people 
who  built  them  had  their  minds  filled  with  the  thought  of 
a  Being  far  above  man,  and  were  desirous  of  lifting  up  their 
hearts  to  Him,  and  consecrating  the  firstfruits  of  their  works 
to  Him ;  even  as  in  after  ages  it  was  deemed  by  Christian 
nations,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  European  countries,  that 
the  firstfruits  of  the  produce  of  man's  mind,  dealing  with 
the  objects  of  sense  to  clothe  them  in  forms  of  grace  and 
harmony,  should  be  dedicated  to  God,  to  the  end  that  His 
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chosen  people  might  still  worship  Him,  as  of  old,  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Assuredly  too,  my  brethren,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  this  feeling  was  a  right  feeling,  which  has 
been  justified  by  its  works  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  In  all 
parts  of  the  land  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  house  of  God 
rising  above  the  habitations  of  men,  reminding  us,  even  by 
its  form,  that  we  have  higher  and  nobler  aims  set  before  us 
than  any  supplied  by  the  cares  and  interests  of  this  worfd, 
and  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  come  down  on  earth, 
to  lift  our  hearts  and  minds  from  earth  to  heaven.  Nor  will 
this  conviction  be  shaken,  when  we  observe  the  poverty  and 
meagreness  and  meanness  of  the  churches  built  by  later 
generations,  who  thereby  exemplified  the  lukewarmness,  if 
not  coldness,  of  their  religion.  Surely  too  we  may  rightly 
be  thankful  that  the  spirit  which  desires  to  ofier  the  best  of 
its  possessions  to  God,  has  revived  amongst  us ;  as  is  proved, 
among  other  instances,  by  this  noble  and  beautiful  building, 
which  has  this  day  been  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
Now  the  temples  of  the  Corinthians  were  in  this  respect 
like  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  were  not  the  houses 
of  man,  but  of  those  in  whom  their  fathers  had  believed, 
however  blindly,  and  whom  they  had  worshipped  as  gods. 
Hence,  when  St  Paul  told  them  that  they  were  the  temple 
of  God,  they  would  easily  understand  his  meaning,  at  least 
in  part ;  for  few  of  them  would  compass  its  fulness.  They 
would  understand  that  what  was  outward  and  visible  about 
them,  their  bodies, — ^for  St  Paul,  in  the  second  passage  from 
this  Epistle,  applies  the  expression  directly  to  the  body, — 
were  like  the  beautiful  temples  which  they  saw  in  their  city, 
like  them,  but  with  a  difierence ;  like  them,  in  that  their 
bodies  also  were  the  house  of  a  God ;  but  different  from 
them  in  this,  that  their  bodies  were  not  the  temple  of  any  of 

x2 
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the  false  gods  whom  they  bad  hitherto  worshipped*  but  the 
temple  of  the  one  true  God,  whom  St  Paul  had  declared  to 
them«  They  would  understand  too,  that  they  were  like 
temples  in  two  respects  more  especially  A  temple  was  a 
building  set  apart  from  the  common  uses  of  the  world,  for 
the  honour  of  the  god  who  was  worshipped  in  it;  and 
therefore  it  was  to  be  far  grander  than  the  buildings  meant 
for  men  to  dwell  and  deal  in ;  while  a  certain  purity  and 
sanctity  attached  itself  to  everything  belonging  to  it  or  done 
in  it.  In  like  manner  would  the  Corinthians  understand, 
bad  they  too  been  set  apart  from  the  world,  taken  out  of  it, 
and  called  away  from  it,  foi*  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  true 
God,  in  order  that  they  might  shew  forth  that  glory  by  the 
purity  and  sanctity  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  a  temple  was 
not  only  a  building  set  apart  for  some  god,  and  in  which 
men  assembled  to  worship  him ;  it  was  also  a  building  in 
vhich  that  god  was  supposed  to  be  especially  present,  in 
which  his  image  was  set  up,  and  his  oracles  were  uttered. 
Thus  the  Corinthians,  when  they  were  told  that  they  were 
the  temple  of  God,  would  understand  that  the  God,  whose 
temple  they  were,  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  more 
especially  present  in  them.  Indeed  they  would  almost 
expect  by  the  very  words  which  follow,  to  be  told  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  them.  Even  so,  we  read,  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  when  Solomon  had  finished  the  building,  was 
filled  with  that  Cloud,  which  was  the  sign  of  God's  presence 
amongst  the  Israelites ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord, 

This  is  the  meaning  which  the  Corinthians  would  naturally 
attach  to  St  Paul's  words,  when  he  told  them  that  they  were 
the  temple  of  God.  They  would  understand  that  they  were 
set  apart  from  the  world,  as  temples  were,  for  the  worship 
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and  glory  of  God  ;  and  they  would  further  understand  that 
the  God,  for  whose  worship  they  were  set  apart,  did,  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  dwell  in  them.  This  latter  too, 
we  see  from  the  words  which  follow,  was  the  sense  in  which 
St  Paul  especially  purposed  that  they  should  understand 
him :  hereby,  above  all,  were  they  the  temple  of  God,  in 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwdt  in  them.  But  another  question 
comes  across  us :  what  did  St  Paul  mean  when  he  told  them 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  them?  How  did  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwell  in  them?  There  are  divers  senses  in  which 
visible  things  may  be  called  the  temple  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  the  invisible  God  may  be  said  to  dwell  in  them.  The 
Psalmist  speaks  of  Grod  as  He  thai  dweUeth  in  the 
heavens:  and  in  like  manner  our  Lord  tells  us  that  the 
heaven  is  God's  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool :  so  that 
we  may  call  the  whole  universe  the  temple  of  God,  of  which 
the  heaven  is  the  roof,  and  the  earth  the  floor.  Again,  when 
we  read  the  account  of  the  Creation,  we  find  that  the  visible 
universe  was  not  the  only  temple  which  God  made  for 
Himself:  for  that,  notwithstanding  all  its  magnificence  and 
beauty,  is  without  thought  or  affection,  without  heart  or 
mind,  without  any  consciousness  of  its  own  being,  or  any 
knowledge  of  its  Maker.  Therefore,  when  God  had  made 
this  outward  temple,  to  shew  forth  His  glory  in.  He  further 
made  man  to  be  a  living  temple.  He  made  roan  in  His  own 
image,  made  him  to  be  a  shrine  and  temple  of  his  Maker's 
glory,  and  breathed  a  living  soul  into  him,  which  was  to 
be  the  image  of  God  in  that  temple.  But  after  the  Fall, 
when  man  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  incorruptible  God,  and 
changed  His  glory  into  an  image  of  all  corruptible  things,  he 
not  only  wrought  this  change  in  the  notion  which  he  had  of 
God  as  a  being  out  of  himself :  he  likewise  wrought  the  same 
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change  in  God's  image  within  himself,  and  turned  that  also 
into  the  likeness  of  all  corruptible  things,  of  birds  and  beasts 
and  noxious  vermin ;  so  that  his  body  also  sank  from  its  high 
dignity  of  being  the  temple  of  God,  into  the  temple  of  an 
idol,  and  was  often,  like  the  temples  of  his  own  building,  far 
nobler  and  more  precious  than  the  idol  which  sat  in  it. 
Again,  when  God  revealed  Himself  to  Abraham,  and  to 
Moses,  and  came  down  to  dwell  between  the  Cherubim,  then 
did  men  again  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  temple  of  God. 
They  were  filled  at  times  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  God  dwelt 
amongst  them  under  the  form  of  His  Law,  under  the  form 
of  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  But  then,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  it  was  as  a  cloud  that  God  dwelt  in  man ;  and  the 
priests,  we  are  told,  could  not  stand  to  minister,  because  of 
the  cloud.  To  the  same  effect  St  Paul  says,  that,  when  they 
read  the  Law,  a  veil  was  upon  their  hearts.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  read  that  in  Christ  Jesus  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily.  In  Him  God  dwelt,  no  longer  under 
the  form  of  a  cloud,  but  in  the  glory  of  His  eternal  light : 
and  in  Him  that  glory  was  revealed  and  made  manifest,  the 
glory  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth. 

In  all  these  manifold  senses  may  that  which  is  earthly  and 
visible  be  said  to  be  the  temple  of  God  :  in  all  these  senses 
do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  dwelling  in 
an  earthly,  visible  temple.  Now  in  which  of  all  these  senses 
did  St  Paul  mean  that  the  Corinthians  were  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  them  ?  In  none 
of  these.  Not  in  the  last,  it  is  plain,  nor  in  anything 
approaching  to  the  last.  For  they  were  not  full  of  grace  and 
truth :  so  far  from  it,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is 
calling  them  the  temple  of  God,  and  admonishing  them  that 
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the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  tiiem,  he  is  reproving  them,  as  I 
reminded  you  above,  for  their  sins.  Yet  they  were  the 
temple  of  God  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  Heathens; 
who  w^e  not  the  temple  of  the  true  Grod  at  all,  but  rather, 
like  their  outward  temples,  the  temples  of  idols.  Thus,  in 
the  passage  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  for 
this  very  purpose  that  St  Paul  tells  them  they  are  the  temple 
of  the  living  God,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  they  ought 
to  have  no  fellowship  with  idolaters,  or  their  idols,  or  any- 
thing belonging  to  them,  but  should  come  out  from  them, 
and  be  separated,  and  not  touch  the  unclean  thing.  Again, 
they  were  the  temple  of  God  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
Jews.  For  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  our  Epistle,  where 
St  Paul  tells  them  that  their  bodies  are  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  adds,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  that 
is,  with  the  price  which  Christ  had  paid  to  redeem  them 
from  the  power  of  sin.  In  the  second  Epistle  too  he  says, 
that  what  was  only  promised  to  the  Jews,  was  fulfilled  in 
them :  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Ining  God ;  as  God  hath 
said,  I  vnU  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  wiU  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  the  Corinthians 
were  the  temple  of  God,  in  a  sense  very  different  from  God's 
other  temples  above  spoken  of,  and  that  God  dwelt  in  them 
in  a  different  manner.  In  what  sense  ?  and  in  what  man- 
ner ?  How  were  they  the  temple  of  God  ?  and  how  did  God 
dwell  in  th^m  ?  They  were  the  temple  of  God,  in  that  they 
had  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  as  made  manifest  in  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  knowledge  of  His  grace  and  mercy  and 
truth,  by  which  knowledge  God  dwelt  in  their  understanding ; 
but  sttU  more,  in  that  they  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
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the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  and  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
their  baptism ;  in  tliat  they  had  been  baptized  into  Christ* 
and  had  put  on  Christ,  as  St  Paul  expresses  it  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians ;  in  that  they  had  been  built  €S  Iwing 
stones,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
and  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  chief  Comer  stone;  to  be  a 
holy  temple  of  the  Lord,  a  habitation  of  God,  through  the 
Spirit  (Ephes.  ii.  20 — 22) ;  so  that  St  Paul's  words  to  the 
Corinthians  are  words  which  concern  us  all  most  intimately, 
words  in  which  we  have  the  selfsame  share  as  they.  The 
glorious  declaration  in  the  text,  with  all  its  blessed  privileges, 
belongs  to  us  all.  It  belongs  to  me,  blessed  be  God  for  His 
infinite,  unmerited  mercy  !  it  belongs  to  every  one  of  you  ; 
it  belongs  to  every  one  who  has  ever  been  called  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  has  been  baptized  into  His  Church. 
Yes,  to  you  all,  my  brethren,  and  to  every  one  of  you  would 
St  Paul  say.  Ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you. 

His  words  however  to  the  Corinthians,  though  they  amount 
to  this,  and  imply  this,  are  not  uttered  exactly  in  this  direct 
form.  He  does  not  say  to  them  by  way  of  assertion,  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you: 
he  puts  his  speech  in  the  shape  of  a  question :  Know  ye 
not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
-God  dwelleth  in  you?  This  questiqn,  I  say,  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  the  direct  assertion;  and  yet  how  vast, 
how  awful  is  the  difference !  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  t/w 
temple  of  God,  and  tfiat  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? 
Is  it  then  possible  that  any  one  should  be  the  temple  of  God, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  dwell  in  any  one,  and  yet  that 
he  should  not  know  it  ?  Alas,  my  brethren,  it  is  possible, 
sadly,  dismally  possible,  sadly,  dismally  easy  and  common. 
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As  the  whole  creation  forgot  its  Creator,  although  He  still 
dwelt  in  it  as  its  Ruler,  its  Upholder,  and  its  Preserver, — ^as 
the  Heathens  were  ignorant  of  the  God  who  dwelt  in  them 
by  their  souls  made  after  His  image, — as  -the  Jews  turned 
away  from  the  God  who  dwelt  in  them  by  His  law,  and  by 
His  ordinances,  and  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  even  so  will 
Christians  too  often  foi^et,  and  be  ignorant  of,  and  turn 
away  from  the  God  whose  temple  they  are,  and  who  dwelleth 
in  them.      To  too  many  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  might  St  Paul 
put  the  question,   do  ye  hum  thai  ye  are  the  temple  of 
Crod?  do  ye  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you? 
and  far  too  many  of  us,  if  we  spoke  the  truth  from  our 
hearts,  should  answer  that  we  do  not  know  it,  nay,  that  we 
never  have  known  it,  nay,  that  we  cannot  believe  it,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  it  to  be  possible*     Assuredly  too  there  is  no 
one  amongst  us,  even  of  those  who  may  know  and  feel  it 
now, — ^there  is  no  one  whose  heart  would  not  cry  out,  that 
there  have  been  long,  dark,  dreary  times  in  his  life,  when  he 
has  not  known  that  he  was  the  temple  of  God,  when  he  has 
utterly  forgotten  it,  when  he  has  cast  the  thought  behind 
bim,  when  he  has  looked  upon  himself  as  the  temple  of  some 
base  idol  or  other.     Yet  even  at  those   times,  when  the 
Christian,  who  had  been  made  -the  temple  of  God,  forgot  his  • 
high  calling — even  when  his  heart  was  given  up  to  some  foul, 
worthless  idol, — even  then  he  was  the  temple  of  God,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  him.     Even  then  the  Light  was 
dwelling  amid  the  darkness,  although  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not,  but  tried  to  quench  and  extinguish  it.     So  too 
is  it  with  all  of  you.     However  great  your  darkness  may  be, 
and  whether  you  comprehend  the  Light  or  not,  the  Light 
does  shine  in  you  ;  it  may  be,  faintly  and  dimly, — it  may  be, 
so  faintly  and  dimly  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  going  out, — it 
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may  be,  so  faintly  and  dimly  that,  unless  you  call  upon  God 
forthwith  to  pour  fresh  oil  into  your  lamp,  the  light  will  soon 
go  out  altogether.  Still,  thick  as  your  darkness  may  be, 
there  is  a  g^eam  of  light  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  still,  if  you 
will  turn  to  the  Fountain  of  Light,  He  will  kindle  it  so  that 
it  shall  fill  your  souls. 

Yes,  my  brethren,  whether  you  know  it,  whether  you  wiB 
believe  it,  or  no,  ye  are  the  temple  of  God ;  and  the  Spirii 
of  God  dweUeth  in  you*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  such 
great  and  mighty  things  should  be,  and  yet  that  we  should  be 
ignorant  of  them,  not  only  does  it  often  happen  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  men,  without  their  knowing  it,  but, 
when  God  tells  us  that  we  are  His  temple,  when  He  tells  us 
that  He  dwells  in  us,  still  we  cannot  believe  it.  We  say,  it 
cannot  be.  We  contradict  God's  Word,  and  assert  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  only  dwell  in  those  that  are  holy  and 
godly.  That  is,  we  look  to  ourselves,  not  to  God.  When 
we  see  anything  like  goodness  in  ourselves,  we  believe  in  it : 
we  believe  that,  by  reason  of  that  goodness,  we/  may  be 
well-pleasing  in  God's  eyes ;  that,  by  reason  of  that  good- 
ness, God  may  vouchsafe  to  dwell  in  us.  But  we  cannot 
believe  in  that  infinite  love  and  mercy,  wherewith  the  Spirit 
•  of  Grod  descends  in  free  grace  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of 
sinners.  In  spite  of  the  many  broad  declarations  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  carnal  heart  is  still  unable  to  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  indeed  come  into  the  w^orld  to  save 
sinners :  it  will  only  believe  that  He  came  to  save  the 
righteous :  it  will  not  believe  in  His  free*  grace,  so  as  to 
receive  Him  by  faith,  and  to  be  made  righteous  by  Him :  at 
the  utmost  it  will  try  to  make  itself  righteous,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  then  it  shall  be  saved. 

Thus,  through  our  unbelief,  and  our  incapacity  of  looking 
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away  from  onrselves,  vre  twist  and  warp  God's  Word,  to  fit 
our  notions  of  our  own  merits,  and  darken  and  thwart  His 
grace;  either  refusing  to  believe  that  we  are  the  temple  of 
God,  or  else,  it  may  be,  believing  it  of  ourselves,  but 
denying  it  of  our  neighbours,  denying  it  of  all  except  those 
in  whom  we  see  a  likeness  to  oursdves.  Hereby,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  we  fall,  in  the  latter  case,  into  spiritual 
pride  and  presumption  and  scorn;  or,  in  the  former  case, 
into  hopelessness  and  recklessness.  Whereas,  if  we  did  but 
really  believe,  and  feel  a  full  assurance  of  the  truth  declared 
by  St  Paul  in  the  text,  that  we,  and  all  who  are  baptized 
into  Christ's  Church,  are  indeed  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us,  what  a  beautiiuL 
healing,  harmonizing  light,  would  this  assurance  cast  at  once 
over  our  whole  lives,  and  over  the  world  around  us,  over  our 
brethren  as  well  as  over  ourselves !  This  ought  to  be  our 
faith :  and  how  would  this  faith  support  and  strengthen  us  in 
all  the  trials  and  struggles  of  life  1  bow  would  it  clear  and 
cheer  our  path  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  brethren  I 

Yes,  brethren,  this  ought  to  be  our  faith :  this  ought  to  be 
the  faith  of  every  one  of  us,  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  to 
each  other.  You  who  are  parents,  you  who  have  any  con- 
cern in  the  bringing  up  of  children,  in  this  faith  ought  you 
to  look  at  your  children ;  and  then  with  what  two-fold  love, 
with  what  reverence  will  you  regard  them !  Every  child 
that  is  baptized  into  Christ's  Church,  is  become  thereby  a 
temple  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  and  treated  as 
such.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  been  granted  to  him,  and 
dwells  in  him.  Not  alone,  it  is  true.  There  is  another 
spirit  also  dwelling  in  him, — an  earthly,  carnal,  selfish  spirit : 
and  this  spirit  will  often  wrestle  with  God's  Spirit,  as  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel;  yea,  will  wrestle  so  as  to  prevail 
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agaiast  Him,  unless  God,  in  His  mercy,  touch  the  carnal 
spirit  with  some  heavy  aiQiction,  taming  it,  and  making  it 
shrink.  Therefore  does  it  behove  you,  who  have  to  bring 
up  children,  to  wrestle  continually  against  the  selfish,  carnal 
iipirit  in  them.  You  are  to  wrestle  against  it,  not  to  let  it 
grow  up  and  have  its  own  way,  much  less  to  pamper  and 
fatten  it,  as  so  many  parents  do,  who  rather  take  the  part 
of  the  selfish,  carnal  spirit,  in  wrestling  against  the  angel, 
stirring  up  emulation  and  ambition  in  their  children,  and 
appealing  to  their  pride  and  vanity,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
spurred  thereby  to  get  on  and  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 
But  do  you,  my  brethren,  wrestle  against  thid  carnal  spirit  in 
your  children ;  keep  it  down  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  watch 
it  carefully,  unremittingly ;  try  to  starve  it  out ;  and  do  all 
this  in  the  assurance  that  God's  Spirit  does  indeed  dwell  in 
your  children,  that  He  has  redeemed  them  to  Himself,  to  be 
members  of  His  own  family,  and  that  He  will  help  and 
strengthen  you  in  this  your  loving  warfare. 

So  again,  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  brethren  of  riper 
years,  what  love  will  it  breed  in  us,  if  we  are  indeed  per- 
suaded that  they  are  the  temples  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwells  in  them  !  How  dearly  shall  we  cherish  them ! 
and  what  reverence  will  always  be  mixed  up  with  our  love  I 
How  shall  we  rejoice  to  labour  for  them,  to  labour  for  God 
in  them!  With  what  horror  shall  we  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  allowing  any  impure  feeling  to  mix  with  our  love, 
from  the  thought  of  doing  anything  to  defile  the  living  temple 
of  God !  If  we  could  indeed  believe  of  ourselves  and  of 
each  other,  that  we  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  us,  and  if,  in  this  faith,  instead  of 
hindering  and  wrestling  against  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  our 
own  hearts  and  in  those  of  our  brethren,  we  strove  to  obey 
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Him,  to  follow  Him,  to  work  along  with  Him,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  would  come  at  once  over  all  the  earth,  and  the  sinful 
generations  of  men  would  be  transformed  into  the  blessed 
Communion  of  Saints. 

Such  must  needs  be  the  effect,  if  we  believed  this  of  our 
brethren  and  of  ourselves.     We  cannot  believe  it  of  our  bre- 
thren, unless  we  believe  it  of  ourselves ;  nor  can  we  believe 
it,  with  a  wellgrounded  assurance,  of  ourselves,  without  at 
the  same  time  believing  it  of  our  brethren.     But  if  we  could 
really  believe  of  ourselves  that  we  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  dwelling  in  us,  with  what  confident 
hope  should  we  go  forth  to  our  warfare  against  sin,  knowing 
that  He  who  is  for  us,  and  who  is  ever  ready  and  at  hand  to 
aid  us,  is  far  mightier  than  all  that  can  be  against  us  !     How 
anxious  and  diligent  should  we  be  in  endeavouring  to  purify 
our  lives,  our  hearts,  our  most  secret  thoughts,  in  order  that 
nothing  might  be  seen  in  us  which  could  offend  our  Heavenly 
Visitant  1     How  earnestly  and  constantly  should  we  seek  to 
commune  and.  converse  with  God  by  prayer  and  holy  medi- 
tation, if  we  were  convinced  that  He  is  indeed  dwelling  in  us, 
reading  all  our  thoughts,  hearing  every  whisper  of  our  hearts, 
desiring  to  cherish  every  good  impulse,  and  to  help  us  in 
quelling  every  evil  one  !     Above  all,  how  resolute  should  we 
be  in  God's  strength  to  cast  and  keep  every  idol  out  of  our 
hearts,  and  to  separate  ourselves  from  every  unclean  thing, 
so  that  the  temple  of  God  may  in  no  wise  be  defiled,  nor 
turned  into  a  temple  of  idols ! 

My  brethren,  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  dweUeth  in  yotu  We  all  are  so  now ;  but,  as  St  John 
says  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense,  it  does  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be.  God  Himself  is  eternal  and  unchange- 
able and  indestructible ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  His  temples. 
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He  has  had  many  temples  ;  and  many  of  them  have  passed 
away :  many  of  them  have  perished  and  been  destroyed. 
The  Temple  of  Solomon,  with  all  its  magnificence, — and 
though  God  Himself  had  dwelt  in  the  cloud  therein, — was 
utterly  destroyed.  The  second  Temple,  the  glory  of  which 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  in  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
brought  thither  in  His  childhood,  and  conversed  with  the 
doctors  there  in  His  boyhood,  and  taught  and  healed  there  in 
His  manhood, — that  too  was  destroyed,  so  that  not  one  stone 
of  it  was  left  upon  another,  because  it  knew  not  the  time  of 
its  visitation.  In  like  manner  that  pure  nature,  in  which 
God  made  Adam  to  be  a  living  temple  for  His  image,  was 
corrupted  and  confounded,  so  as  to  become  a  den  of  idola- 
trous abominations.  That  nation  which  God  chose  out  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  be  the  temple  of  His  presence 
upon  earth,  where  His  unity  should  be  declared,  and  His  will 
made  known,  and  His  name  worshipped, — ^that  nation  also 
was  destroyed,  even  as  its  Temple  was,  and  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  no  stone  of  it  being  left  upon 
another, — nor  have  any  of  its  members  down  to  this  day 
been  able  to  unite  into  a  social  body, — because  it  knew  not 
the  time  of  its  visitation, — because  it  knew  not,  and  would 
not  believe  that  God  was  dwelling  in  it.  Moreover  that  out- 
ward temple  of  the  universe,  which  God  built  for  the  mani- 
festation of  His  power  and  glory,  even  that  is  to  be  destroyed, 
and  to  crumble  into  atoms.  Nor  will  it  be  otherwise  with 
us,  although  we  are  now  the  temple  of  God,  although  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  dwelling  in  us,  if  we  will  not  believe  this, 
if  we  will  not  know  the  time  of  our  visitation. 

Not  that  God's  temple  can  be  destroyed,  so  long  as  He  is 
dwelling  in  it.  But  a  story  is  told  by  the  historians,  who 
give  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
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that  just  before  this,  a  voice  was  heard  to  issue  from  the 
Temple,  crying  aloud.  Let  us  depart  hence.  So,  my  brethren, 
will  it  be  with  us,  if  we  know  not  the  time  of  our 
visitation.  The  time  will  come,  when  out  of  us  also  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  wholly  depart ;  and  then  we  shall  fall  a 
prey  to  the  Evil  One.  And  when  God's  temple  is  once 
destroyed,  no  earthly  power  can  raise  it  up  again.  One  of 
the  heathen  emperors,  it  is  said,  tried  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem;  but  flames  of  fire  burst  out  of  the  ground, 
and  consumed  the  workmen.  Such  will  ever  be  the  doom 
of  those  who  try  to  build  up  a  temple  in  their  own  souls  by 
their  own  strength  and  skill :  their  strength  and  skill,  however 
proud  they  may  be  of  them,  shall  be  as  tow ;  and  the  pride 
they  take  in  them  shall  be  as  a  spark ;  and  they  shall  all  bum 
together ;  and  none  shall  quench  them. 

Beware  therefore,  my  brethren,  beware,  I  beseech  you,  of 
forgetting  the  time  of  your  visitation*  Beware  of  forgetting 
that  you  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dweUeth  m  you.  Through  His  infinite  lovingkindness,  you 
are  the  temple  of  God :  through  Christ's  atoning  mercy  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you.  Cherish  every  motion  of 
that  pure  and  blessed  Spirit.  Scourge  away  every  feeling 
and  impulse  that  would  draw  you  from  Him.  Endeavour  to 
obey  Him  in  all  things.  Endeavour  in  His  strength  to  do 
the  will  of  your  Heavenly  Father  in  all  things.  Keep  ever 
in  mind  4)at  the  house  of  God  must  be  a  house  of  prayer ; 
and  let  it  be  so  continually  with  you  :  let  the  devout  suppli- 
cations and  thanksgivings  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit 
mount  ever  from  you  to  heaven.  Then  will  Christ's  gracious 
promise  be  accomplished  in  you :  He  also  and  His  Father 
will  come  and  make  their  abode  in  you.  And  this  is  the  only 
temple  which  will  last  for  ever,  when,  as  in  the  heavenly 
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Jerusalem,  there  is  no  temple;  but  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple. 

The  temple  of  God,  of  which  St  Paul  speaks  in  the  text, 
we  have  seen,  is  a  living  temple,  not  built  of  wood  and  stone, 
but  one  in  which  God's  people  are  to  be  built  up  as  living 
stones,  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  t^ 
spiritual  sacrifices  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  true 
temple  of  God,  of  which  all  others  are  only  the  types  and 
symbols,  which  they  foreshew,  and  in  which  they  are  to  end. 
But  the  ceremonies  in  which  we  have  been  this  day  engaged, 
remind  us  that  these  other  typical,  symbolical  temples  have 
also  a  value  and  importance.  He  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,  has  yet  vouchsafed  to  dwell  in 
temples  made  by  men's  hands,  not  merely  under  the  earlier 
dispensation,  when  He  descended  in  a  cloud  upon  the  Temple 
built  by  Solomon,  but  also  under  our  more  perfect  and  spiri- 
tual dispensation,  under  which  He  wills  to  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Still  He  vouchsafes  to  be  present  in  the 
temples  where  His  people  gather  together  to  worship  Him 
thus ;  and  in  these  temples  it  is  still  fitting  that  we  should 
worship  Him  in  the  outward,  as  well  as  the  inward  beauty  of 
holiness.  Therefore,  as  Solomon  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks 
when  he  had  been  allowed  to  complete  and  dedicate  his 
temple  to  God,  so  may  we  rightfully  rejoice  and  give  thanks, 
when  we  behold  a  noble  and  beautiful  temple  like  this  com- 
pleted and  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
only  it  behoves  us  to  bear  in  mind  that,  though  types  and 
symbols  under  the  former  dispensation  had  a  prospective 
value  in  themselves,  as  foreshewing  that  which  was  to  come, 
this  value  has  now  passed  away ;  and  they  are  utterly  worth- 
less now,  except  they  are  accompanied  by  the  realities  which 
they  shadow  forth.     The  outward  beauty  of  holiness  now,  if 
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it  be  not  animated  by  the  inward,  is  no  better  than  a  whited 
sepulchre.  If  this  noble  and  beautiful  building  is  indeed  to 
be  a  temple  of  God,  it  must  be  animated  by  a  living  faith ; 
it  must  be  the  scene  of  a  living  worship.  O  that  it  may  be 
so  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  many  in  this,  and  in  many 
after  generations !  May  the  Spirit  of  God  vouchsafe  to  dwell 
here,  no  longer  under  the  form  of  a  cloud,  but  in  the  pure 
light  of  evangelical  truth,  convincing  the  people  of  their  sins, 
—convincing  them  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Saviour, — and 

of  the  judgement  by  which  the  prince  of  this  world  has  been 

• 

Judged.  May  He,  who  alone  can,  bring  multitudes  hither, 
to  offer  up  their  souls  and  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God  1 
and  may  He  accept  the  sacrifice^  and  kindle  it  with  the  fire 
of  His  love. 


EDUCATION  THE  NECESSITY  OF  MANJLIND: 

A  SERMON, 

PBBACHT    AT    HUESTPIEEPOINT 

ON  THE  95TK  OF  JUNE,  1851, 

4T  THE  LAYING  OP  THE  FOUNDATION  STONE  OP  THE  SCHOOL 

POB  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


y2 


TO  THE  REVEREND  NATHANIEL  WOODARD, 


PHOVOST  OF  St  NICOLAS  COLLEGE,  SHOREHAM. 


My  dear  Friend, 

• 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  dedicating  this 

Sermon  to  you.     For  to  you  I  owe  it  that  I  was  allowed  to 

take  so  prominent  a  part  on  a  day  which  was  a  bright  spot 

in  the  midst  of  much  darkness  and  sorrow.     When  our 

Church  was  mourning  over  the  apostasy  of  so  many  of  her 

children,  and  when   distrustful  surmises   and    insinuations 

were  daily  multiplying  the  losses  we  had  actually  sustained, 

you  called  on  us  to  look  forward  hopefully,  and  cheered  us 

with  the  prospect  that»  if  we  do  not  slothfuUy  or  contentiously 

neglect  to  carry  out  the  good  work  which  you  have  been  com** 

missioned  to  set  before  us,  she  will  be  greatly  strengthened 

for  the  conflicts  which  await  her. 

You  are  aware  how  cordially  from  the  first  I  have  rejoiced 

at  your  undertaking.    The  want  whidi  you  are  endeavouring 

to  remedy,  I  had  long  felt  and  deplored,  and  had  earnestly 

desired    to   see    some   measures  adopted    for  relieving  it. 

Hence,  when  I  first  read  your  Plea  for  the  Middle  CUuses, 

it  seemed  to  me  almost  like  the  voice  of  my  own  hearty  like 

a  realization  of  what  I  had  been  longing  for :  and  the  prac- 

.tical  wisdom  manifested  in  your  plan,  combined  with  the 
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self-devoting  zeal»  which«  it  was  evident,  had  dictated  and 
was  animating  your  enterprise,  encouraged  the  hope  that, 
what  others  had  vainly  dreamt  and  talkt  of,  you,  under  God's 
blessing,  which  is  ever  vouchsafed  to  such  zeal,  would  be 
enabled  to  effect.  Under  this  persuasion,  I  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  doing  and  saying  what  I  could  to  forward 
your  work,  and  to  allay  those  jealousies  and  suspicions 
whereby,  in  these  days  more  than  ever,  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  is  sure  to  be  assailed.  With  this  view  I  spoke 
at  some  length  about  your  School  in  my  Charge  for  1849 ; 
and  great  would  be  my  delight  if  I  could  see  our  brethren 
casting  aside  their  party  animosities,  and  joining  heartily  in 
promoting  a  work,  which  is  truly  of  national  importance,  and 
worthy  that  all  loyal  members  of  the  English  Church  should 
unite  for  its  accomplishment. 

I  know  too  well  that  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Even 
the  good  have  ever  been  prone  to  conceive  that  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  any  real  good  can  be  done,  that  which 
leads  from  their  own  house  to  their  own  church :  and  the 
deplorable  weakness  of  our  Faith  is  continually  betraying 
itself  by  leaning  on  the  crutches  of  some  favorite  notions, 
and  fearing  lest  it  should  stumble  if  it  stretch  out  its  hand  to 
Charity.  Meanwhile  the  sluggish  and  worldly-minded  are 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  every  excuse,  and  will  take  up 
any  cant  cry,  which  may  seem  to  warrant  them  in  clinging 
to  their  pet  maxim,  that  Charity  is  to  begin  at  home,  and 
will  act  wisest  in  ending  where  it  begins. 

With  these  latter  opponents  you  will  hardly  prevail,  at 

'  least  until  your  success  has  become  so  conspicuous  that  their 

support  will  be  of  comparatively  Uttle  importance.     With 

the  former  class,  though  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  break  through 

a  hedge  of  cactuses,  as  through  a  hedge  of  religious  pre- 
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judices,  the  case  is  not  quite  desperate.  The  milder  and 
more  candid  amongst  them  may  be  induced  after  a  while  to 
do  you  justice,  when  they  see  with  what  singleness  and 
straightforwardness,  as  well  as  self-denying,  self-sacrificing 
zeal,  you  pursue  your  noble  object,  the  education  of  the 
whole  body  of  our  middle  Classes  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  as  dutiful  children  of  our  National  Church.  The 
pledges  which  you  have  already  given,  your  assurance*  on 
the  day  on  which  this  Sermon  was  preacht,  that  the  grand 
building  which  we  were  then  inaugurating,  should  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  Trustees  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  Middle  Classes  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that,  in  determining  what  those  principles 
are,  you  would  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  our  Bishop, 
ought  to  have  conciliated  and  convinced  your  adversaries, 
and  must  in  time  lessen  their  number.  The  manly  Christian 
generosity  with  which  our  Bishop  himself  spoke  on  that 
occasion,  the  confidence  which  he  exprest  in  you, — ^plainly 
as  in  the  last  year  he  has  manifested  his  intense  repugnance 
to  Popery,— ought  to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  those 
who  had  nothing  beyond  idle  rumours  to  counterbalance 
his  careful  scrutiny  of  your  character  and  aims. 

It  has  been  objected  indeed  that,  when  you  said  on  that 
day,  that,  if  the  Bishop's  decision  should  press  too  hard 
upon  you»  you  would  then  leave  the  Diocese,  you  were 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  joining  the  deserters  who 
have  gone  from  us  to  Rome.  Surely  however  it  ought  to 
be  recognised  that  he  who  is  consecrating  such  a  work,  a 
work  to  which  he  has  not  only  given  up  his  whole  substance, 
but  all  the  enei^es  of  his  heart  and  mind  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  the  service  of  our  Church,  cannot  be  harbouring 
any  lurking  thoughts  of  being  ever  induced  or  driven  to 
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forsake  her.  Can  a  parent  foi^ake  his  child?  the  object  of 
80  many  anxious  cares,  of  so  many  yearning  desires,  of  so 
much  labour  and  toil,  of  so  many  ardent  hopes,  of  so  many 
fervent  prayers  7  What  a  joy  vill  it  be  to  you  to  see  this 
work  completed  I  What  thanksgivings  will  burst  from  your 
heart  to  Him  who  has  blest  your  efforts !  And  can  any  one 
think  it  possible  that  you  can  be  cherishing  a  thought  of 
abaudoning  it, — of  abandoning  the  noble  work  to  which  you 
have  devoted  your  life?  A  candid  interpreter  would  have 
perceived  that  you  were  only  speaking  of  an  extreme  case, 
of  the  possibility  that  some  Bishop  hereafter  might  entertain 
views  on  the  principles  of  our  Church  contrary  to  your  own, 
and  might  attempt  to  enforce  them  upon  you;  in  which 
extreme  case,  you  said,  you  would  have  to  withdraw  to  an- 
other Diocese,  and  commence  a  like  work  there,  leaving  the 
Hurstpierpoint  School  behind  you  as  a  legacy  to  ourDiocese. 
Surely  they  who  are  continually  talking  about  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  ought  not  to  grudge  you  thus  much  of  that  liberty, 
which  you  could  not  assert  except  at  the  cost  of  such  a  sacrifice. 
I  know,  my  dear  Friend,  you  counted  the  cost,  before  you 
entered  on  your  work.  You  were  not  ignorant  that  you 
would  have  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  in  addition  to 
those  which  always  beset  a  great  work,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  be  so  great ;  that  you  would  be  sorely  let  and 
hindered  by  the  opposition  of  religious  prejudices.  But  you 
are  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  when  you  have  a  high  object 
in  view ;  and  no  man  ever  had  a  higher.  Therefore  God. 
you  may  trust,  will  prosper  it,  as  to  Him  seems  best  for  the 
good  of  His  Church  in  England.  At  the  same  time  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that,  if  these  prejudices  are  over  vivacious  and 
pugnaaous,  they  have  had  much  to  feed  and  strengthen 
them  in  these  last  years.     When  so  many  persons  are  sliding 
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«Lnd  slipping  down  into  the  Romish  abyss,  we  must  not 
wonder,  nor  should  we  bitterly  complain,  if  the  fears  and 
wrath  of  those  who  know  the  horrours  of  that  abyss,  are 
somewhat  vehemently  stimulated. 

And  how  does  it  behove  us  to  counteract  these  prejudices? 
Surely  one  indispensable  way  is,  by  avoiding  whatever  might 
increase  them,  by  making  it  clear  to  all  that  the  whole 
system  of  teaching  in  your  School  is  that  of  our  Reformed 
Church,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  our  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 
Surely  too  in  these  days,  my  Friend,  it  would  be  right  to 
refrain  from  all  unessential  practices  and  observances,  which 
have  become  offensive  from  having  been  the  practices  and 
observances  of  such  as  have  lately  deserted  us.  If  these 
practices  have  seemed  in  so  many  cases  to  be  steps  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  that  terrible  abyss,  it  is  not  •strange  that 
they  should  be  eyed  with  deep  aversion.  Under  this  convic- 
tion I  said  more  than  I  otherwise  should  on  this  point  in  my 
Sermon.  In  the  brief  hint's  that  I  gave  concerning  the 
English  cliaracter  of  the  education  appropriate  for  the  Middle 
Classes,  I  was  merely  repeating  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  said  by  my  brother,  Frederick  Maurice,  in  his  fifth 
Lecture  on  Education.  But  the  difficulties  with  which  you 
have  had,  and  will  still  have  to  contend,  imprest  me  with  the 
necessity  of  uiging,  as  forcibly  as  I  could,  that  the  system  of 
education  in  your  School  ought  to  be  entirely  free  from  all 
Romish  or  Romanizing  taint,  and  that  it  should  aim  at 
fostering  and  cultivating  those  peculiarly  English  qualities, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  in  great  measure  to  our  having, 
under  God's  providential  guidance,  cast  ofi*  the  yoke  of -Rome. 

This  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  for  the  success  of 
your  whole  plan.     For  the  Middle  Classes  are  the  strong- 
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hold  of  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  English  nation.  When 
the  intellect  mounts  to  any  highth,  it  becomes  apter  to  turn 
giddy ;  and  thus  some  have  been  carried  away  by  logical 
subtilties,  others  by  esthetical  fancies,  others  by  dreams  about 
unity,  others  by  the  craving  void  of  a  distempered  under- 
standing. But  the  practical  judgment  of  the  Middle  Class 
cannot  be  thus  deluded.  It  will  sweep  away  the  finest 
speculative  cobwebs,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  declamations 
about  the  Beautiful,  will  care  little  about  historical  theories : 
it  requires  practical  realities.  You  will  not  stir  it  much 
by  talking  about  what  was :  if  you  would  win  it,  you  must 
tell  it  what  is.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  inferior  to  any 
class  in  its  strong  sense  and  desire  of  spiritual  realities. 
Feed  it  with  them ;  and  it  will  thank  you  :  but  if  a  person 
try  to  pamper  it  with  Romish  mummeries,  it  will  loathe  and 
reject  them. 

You,  my  Friend,  I  well  know,  have  no  hankering  after 
such  things.  The  whole  bent  of  your  character  leads  y6u  to 
seek,  not  that  which  is  formal  and  showy,  but  that  which  is 
real  and  substantial.  Thus  you  are  especially  fitted  to  be  the 
educater  of  the  Middle  Classes.  Your  desire  is  to  bring  up 
true  men,  loyal  subjects  of  the  English  Crown,  living 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  strong  in  faith,  and  zealous  of 
good  works.  With  this  object  set  before  you,  let  not  even 
the  conviction  of  your  own  rectitude,  or  of  the  groundless* 
ness  of  the  charges  brought  against  you,  withhold  you  from 
making  such  concessions  in  unessential  matters  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  age,  as  may  seem  requisite  for  the 
success  of  your  undertaking.  Bear  in  mind,  as  we  all  ever 
should,  that  magnanimous  declaration  of  the  heroic  Apostle, 
If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.     Let  this  be 
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your  rule  of  action.  Cleave  to  it  carefully,  perseveringly. 
And  assuredly  God  will  bless  your  work,  and  will  render  it  a 
blessing  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  not  merely  in 
this,  but  in  many  coming  generations. 

Your  very  sincere  Friend, 

J.  C.  Hare. 


SERMON  XI. 
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Paalm  oxliy.  12. 
That  our  Bons  may  grow  up  as  the  young  plants. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  tub- 
due  it.  This  was  the  first  commandment  given  by  the 
Almighty  Creator  to  him  whom  He  had  made  to  have 
dominion  over  the  earth  and  every  creature  upon  it.  Hereby 
this  became  the  primary  law  of  man's  condition  upon  earth, 
a  law,  which,  like  the  other  laws  of  Nature, — the  Lawgiver 
being  Himself  the  Maker  and  Fashioner  of  that  to  which  the 
law  was  given, — fulfilled  itself :  so  firmly  and  indelibly  was 
it  wrought  into  the  essential  instincts  of  man's  being,  and 
into  the  permanent  necessities  of  his  condition.  In  what 
way,  with  what  facility  and  rapidity^  this  twofold  law,  bearing 
at  once  on  the  race  of  man  in  itself,  and  on  his  relations  to 
the  world  in  which  he  was  set,  would  have  fulfilled  itself,  if 
the  Paradisiacal  state  had  continued  uninterrupted,  we  know 
not :  but  the  first  act  and  event  recorded  after  the  Fall  is  the 
first  step  toward  that  fulfilment :  and  though  the  very  next 
recorded  act  is  an  awful  example  how  Sin,  in  this  as  in  all 
things,  has  tried  to  thwart  and  counteract  God's  laws,  still 
that  law,  being  inherent  in  man's  nature,  has  gone  on  ful- 
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filling  itself  for  generation  after  generation,  for  century  after 
century,  for  millennium  after  millennium,  even  down  to  this 
day.  Sin  indeed  has  also  kept  on  striving  to  thwart, 
striving  to  counteract  it,  enlisting,  not  death  only,  but  the 
whole  host  of  hell,  every  folly,  every  vice,  every  crime,  even 
the  most  unnatural,  unutterable,  unimaginable,  to  hinder 
mankind  from  replenishing  and  subduing  the  earth:  and 
hence  the  progress  of  the  work  has  been  so  tardy ;  and  it  is 
still  so  far  from  its  completion.  Yet  from  age  to  age  it  has 
continued  advancing,  not  indeed  without  manifold  local 
vicissitudes  and  alternations,  but  on  the  whole,  if  we  take 
the  entire  race  into  account,  steadily :  and  when  statesmanly 
wisdom  has  stood  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  it  has  felt  that  a 
main  part  of  its  duty  was  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  this 
great  law  of  man's  nature,  whereby  he  was  to  replenish  and 
to  subdue  the  earth. 

Such  at  least  was  the  case  down  to  the  dose  of  the  last 
century.  Even  they  who  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
law,  or  of  its  Author,  recognised  that  it  was  a  part  of  political 
wisdom  to  help  in  carrying  it  into  eflfect.  That  which  was 
inwrought  into  man's  abiding  instincts,  found  a  reflex  expres- 
sion in  his  understanding.  There  are  instances  indeed,  in 
which  the  Understanding,  setting  itself  to  devise  expedients 
for  perpetuating  an  exorbitant  and  pernicious  monopoly,  and 
unable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  in 
their  regular  operation,  repell  and  reject  every  kind  of 
monopoly,  endeavoured  to  prop  it  up  and  uphold  it  by 
unscrupulous,  outrageous  acts  of  legislation.  These  however, 
as  always  happens  when  man  wars  against  Nature, — ^that  is, 
against  Grod's  laws  working  themselves  out  in  the  appointedf 
order  of  the  universe, — proved  self-destructive.  The  order 
and  course  of  the  universe  rolled  on ;  and  that  which  tried  to 
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arrest  it  was  crusht.  But  at  the  end  of  the  last  centuryi 
amid  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  political  and  moral  conflicts 
which  were  driving  and  tossing  men's  minds  to  and  fro,  a  new 
and  strange  notion  was  broacht,  namely,  that  this  inherent, 
primary  law  of  man's  nature  and  condition,  under  the  sway 
of  which  he  had  been  replenishing  and  subduing  the  earth 
for  hundreds  of  generations,  was  a  main  cause  and  source  of 
the  evil  and  misery  in  the  world. 

Doubtless,  as  in  all  speculations,  however  delusive,  when 
the  author  has  an  honest  purpose,  in  this  also  there  were 
certain  particles  of  truth.  The  Divine  Law,  which  ordained 
the  increase  and  multiplication  of  the  human  race,  at  the 
same  time  orduned  the  replenishing  and  subduing  of  the 
earth :  and  if  these  two  ordinances,  which  the  Divine  Law 
thus  coupled  together,  were  not  carried  out  concurrently  and 
coordinately, — ^if  hindrances  were  interposed  by  man's  covet* 
ousness  or  sloth,  by  his  grasping  and  griping,  to  the  proper 
replenishing  and  subduing  of  the  earth, — ^it  was  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  this  separation,  that  the  disproportionate 
multiplication  of  mankind,  as  it  arose  from  the  sin  of  man, 
•hould  also  be  accompanied  by  self-procreating  and  multi- 
plying sin,  and  by  its  irrepressible  consequence,  misery. 
Bat,  as  in  our  individual  constitution,  both  physical  and 
morale  pain  and  suffering  are  at  once  the  indications  of 
disorder,  and  incitements  to  the  restoration  of  order, — so  in 
the  body  politic  has  misery,  in  its  manifold  forms,  ever  been 
a  call  upon  persons  entrusted  with  any  charge  of  government 
to  remedy  the  evil,  which  has  resulted  from  some  disorganiza- 
tion or  disorder  in  the  political  system.  Never  has  the  evil 
or  misery  arisen  from  the  inability  of  the  earth  to  support 
and  nourish  the  multitudes  of  human  beings  quartered  upon 
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it:  never,  we  may  be  sure,  will  it  arise  from  that  cause* 
One  sufficient  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  evil  and  misery 
ascribed  thereto  have  been  quite  as  great  in  very  thinly 
peopled  countries,  as  in  the  most  populous,  if  not  still 
greater  and  more  destructive.  In  both  they  have  been 
monitors  to  man,  that  he  has  failed  to  fulfill  his  duty  of 
replenishing  and  subduing  the  earth,  that  he  has  left  lai^ge 
regions  of  it  waste  and  barren,  that,  even  in  the  best  culti- 
vated regions,  the  means  adopted  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food  fall  far  short  of  what  they  might,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be.  Thus,  if  we  look  through  history, 
they  have  ever  been  among  the  chief  agents  whereby  the 
governors  of  nations  have  been  stimulated  and  almost  con* 
strained  to  fulfill  this  great  duty  ;  as  on  the  other  hand  they 
have  been  the  terrible  punishment  for  the  obstinate,  heedless 
neglect  of  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  neglect  of  this  one  primary  law  is 
the  sole  cause  of  all  the  evil  and  misery  in  the  world. 
Whenever  we  set  about  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  any 
evil,  whenever  we  ask  what  they  are,  the  answer  is  always, 
Jjegion.  For  manifold  forms  of  selfishness  and  folly  and  vice 
have  combined  in  producing  it.  Before  the  Fall,  the  woric 
committed  to  man  was  to  replenish  and  to  subdue  the  earth* 
Since  the  Fall,  he  has  had  another  more  arduous  and  difficult 
task  superadded  thereto,  even  to  subdue  himself,  to  subdue 
the  Legion  within  him,  to  bring  himself,  and  all  his  faculties, 
and  all  his  desires,  and  all  his  afiections.  and  all  the  motions 
of  his  will,  into  due  subjection  and  subordination  to  the  law 
of  God,  as  written  upon  his  reason  and  his  conscience :  and 
this,  with  sundry  modifications,  and  in  divers  proportions, 
has  been  the  work  appointed,,  not  merely  for  man  in  his 
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individual,  but  also  in  his  corporate  capacity.  This  is  the 
^ork  appointed  for  nations  also/ if  statesmen  vould  believe 
it.  Indirectly,  by  their  measures,  if  they  are  wise  ones,  they 
will  promote  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  for  the  increase  and 
multiplication  of  mankind,  which  is  ever  rapid  in  periods  of 
national  prosperity.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  still  more 
momentous  portion  of  their  duty  to  do  what  in  them  lies  for 
promoting  the  moral  well-being  of  the  people,  which  alone 
will  render  its  increase  a  blessing,  and  to  check  and  remove 
those  social  and  moral  evils,  which  inevitably  turn  that 
blessing  into  a  curse.  Through  the  operation  of  these  evils, 
w^hich  become  more  glaring  and  startling,  in  proportion  as 
the  masses  of  society  under  their  influence  are  huger,  we  are 
continually  hearing  nowadays  of  the  mischiefs  which  accrue 
from  what,  by  a  modem  phrase,  we  call  a  surplus  population. 
That  which  of  yore  was  deemed  the  strei^h  of  a  nation,  is 
now  regarded  as  a  cause  of  weakness.  Our  social  relations 
are  so  disordered  and  confounded,  that,  while  every  sheep 
and  every  ox,  nay,  every  ear  of  com  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
is  counted  an  element  of  national  wealth,  man  alone,  he  for 
whom  all  these  other  things  were  made,  and  to  whom  they 
are  subjected,  has  become  a  creature  of  questionable  value  in 
the  political  ledger. 

Surely,  my  brethren,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that,  when 
diis  is  the  result  arrived  at  by  our  boasted  political  economy, 
our  social  relations  must  be  strangely  disordered  and  con- 
founded. Surely  there  must  be  something  very  wrong  and 
rotten  in  the  state  of  England,  when  a  man,  in  an  economical 
view,  is  not  worth  what  he  eats  and  drinks,  when  a  healthy 
man  cannot  add  more  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth  than 
he  withdraws  from  it  for  the  necessities  of  his  subsistence. 
Now  concerning  the  political  and  social  errours,  of  which 
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such  a  fact  is  a  symptom,  this  is  not  a  time  and  place  to 
speak.  But  every  political  and  social  evil  has  a  moral  evil 
lying  at  its  root :  and  to  spend  a  few  thoughts  on  this  will 
not  be  inappropriate  to  the  present  occasion.  In  doing  so 
we  may  follow  the  guidance  of  the  text,  in  which  the 
Psalmist,  while  enumerating  and  invoking  the  various 
elements  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  prays  for  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  that  her  sons  may  grow  up  as  the  yoiung 
planus.  What,  my  brethren,  shall  we  say  here,  standing, 
as  we  do,  at  the  centre  of  this  wonderful  nineteenth  century? 
— wonderful,  as  all  time  is,  to  those  who  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  who  have  any  notion  of  the  awful  mysteries 
with  which  life  is  pregnant ;  wonderful  to  those  who  know 
not  what  even  tomorrow  will  bring  forth,  and  who  yet  are 
bound  to  act,  both  for  themselves  and  for  others,  as  persons 
on  whose  actions  a  long,  it  may  be  an  eternal  tomorrow,  both 
for  themselves  and  others,  may  depend.  Shall  we  desire 
and  pray  for  England,  that  her  sons,  all  her  sons,  all  whom 
the  great  Author  of  life  and  being  shall  give  to  her,  may 
grow  vp  as  the  young  plants?  Or  shall  we  rather  say, 
//  is  enough:  close  up  the  womb:  England s  cup  is  already 
full:  there  is  no  room  for  more  life  in  it:  every  child  bom 
in  her,  beyond  a  determinate  number,  to  which  we  have 
already  attained,  will  come  into  life  as  an  heir  of  misery, 
and  wiU  be  a  source  of  misery  and  derangement  to  his 
neighbours  ?  If  we  shrink  from  such  expressions  as  auda- 
ciously presumptuous,  so  as  to  reach  the  very  brink  of 
blasphemy, — ^if  we  feel  that,  as  in  a  family  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  parent^  to  give  God  thanks  and  blessings  for  every  new 
life  that  He  bestows  on  them^  and  as  all  the  members  of  the 
family  should  hail  and  welcome  their  new  brother  with  joy, 
so,  in  the  rightful  state  of  a  nation,  every  new  human  life 
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granted  to  it,  every  fresh  heart  and  mind  and  soul  added  to 
its  members,  should  also  be  welcomed  with  thankfulness, — 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  it  behoves  us  to  turn  away  from 
this  modem  lore,  to  be  assured  that  He  who  gave  man  the 
command  to  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth, 
lookt  forward  in  His  illimitable  wisdom  to  the  remotest 
contingent  events  which  would  result  from  that  command- 
ment; and,  in  offering  up  our  prayers  for  the  welfare  of 
England,  to  our  other  petitions  we  shall  add  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  May  her  sons  grow  up  as  the  young  plants  ! 

If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  words  in  which  this  wish  is 
ezprest,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  there  is  something 
singular  in  them.  The  desire  and  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  is, 
that  the  sons  of  Israel  may  grow  up  like  the  young  plants. 
Now  when  we  are  wishing  for  the  good  of  any  creature,  the 
natural,  reasonable  wish  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  may 
become  like  to  something  better  than  itself,  to  a  being  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  order.  Thus  the  object  which  man  is 
commanded  to  aim  at,  is  to  become  holy  as  God  is  holy,  and 
perfect  as  our  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect>  to  become  like* 
minded  with  Christ,  to  put  on  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  imitate 
His  example,  to  follow  His  steps.  Whereas  the  Psalmist 
desires  that  the  children  of  men  may  grow  up  like  that 
which  stands  far  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  being,  like 
creatures  that  have  no  thought  or  affection,  no  will  or 
conscience,  like  plants.  On  a  moment's  reflexion  however, 
we  shall  call  to  mind  that  similar  comparisons  are  common 
in  the  Scriptures.  For  this  is  one  of  the  awfiil  penalties 
which  wait  upon  sin,  that  it  degrades  its  victims  below  that 
which  stands  beneath  them  in  the  natural  order  of  being. 
Even  in  man's  own  nature,  we  find  an  analogical  difference, 
that  the  higher  parts  of  it  have  been  more  injured  by  the 
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Fidl  than  the  lower,  his  intellectual  qualities  more  than  his 
physical,  his  moral  qualities  still  more^  his  spiritual  qualities 
most  of  all,  so  as  to  have  been  crusht  and  almost  extinguisht* 
In  like  manner,  though  all  the  parts  of  our  earthly  system  of 
things  have  su£fered  by  the  Fall,  and  though  thorns  and 
thistles  are  its  abiding  witness  even  in  the  vegetable  creation^ 
yet  the  power  of  evil  is  far  greater  in  the  various  tribes  of 
animals,  few  of  which  have  ever  been  reclaimed  from  their 
natural  cunning  and  ferocity ;  while  it  is  in  man  that  the 
prince  of  this  world  has  set  up  his  throne,  and  that  evil  is 
most  imperious  and  triumphant, — in  man's  heart  and  mind 
and  spirit.     Hence  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in  wishing 
that  men  should  discharge  a  certain  portion  of  their  func- 
tions, which  they  have  in  common  with  the  lower  orders  of 
the  creation,  as  regularly  as  they  are  discharged  by  those 
lower  orders.     Our  Lord  enjoins  upon  His  disciples  to  be 
wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves  :  and  God's  faithful 
servants  are  called  trees  of  righteousness.    Thus  they  who 
have  ever  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  any 
kind,  are  continually  tempted  to  wish  that  the  human  objects 
of  their  care  and  culture  would  grow  up  as  rapidly^  as  straight, 
as  flourishingly,  would  as  uniformly  fulfill  their  specific  idea 
and  purpose,  as  abundantly  reward  the  labour  bestowed  on 
them. 

Hence  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  human 
race,  contradistinguishing  it  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
creation,  is,  that  man  requires  to  be  educated,  in  order  to 
become  what  he  is  meant  to  be.  Even  for  plants  indeed  we 
have  nurseries ;  and  if  they  are  to  produce  the  choicer  sorts 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  they  need  special  care.  But  this  care 
is  far  less:  they  reward  a  small  portion  of  it  far  more 
uniformly  and  plenteously :  and  even  without  it,  unless  they 
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are  exposed  to  peculiar  hindrances,  they  mostly  come  up  to 
the  ordinary  type  of  their  species.  But  for  man  the  work  of 
education  is  constant,  unceasing,  indispensable.  Without  it 
he  would  become  the  lowest  of  the  animal  creation.  He  is 
to  educate  himself:  he  is  to  educate  his  brethren.  Our  task 
of  self-edacation  terminates  only  with  ou)*  lives  :  and  we  have 
all  of  us  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  task  and  duty  of  edu- 
cating others,  those  who  come  near  us,  those  who  are  placed 
under  us,  above  all,  children.  Our  sons  will  not  grow  up  as 
plants,  if  they  are  left  to  themselves.  God  Himself  vouch- 
safed by  the  training  and  schooling  of  the  Law,  to  prepare 
and  lead  us  during  a  millennium  and  a  half  to  Christ :  nor, 

now  that  Christ  is  come,  is  our  need  of  schooling  past  away. 

* 

Our  rebellious  will  still  needs  the  discipline  of  the  law :  our 
moral  being  needs  the  teaching  of  faith :  our  affections  need 
to  be  trained  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  love. 

This  therefore  has  ever  been  one  main  office  of  the  Church. 
Her  sons  will  not  grow  up  as  young  plants, — far  less  will  they 
become  trees  of  righteousness  for  the  garden  of  the  Lord, — 
without  a  wise,  careful,  diligent,  constant  training  and  educa- 
tion. Even  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  well  knew  what  an 
important  part  of  man's  work  it  was  to  educate  the  young  to 
become  worthy,  active,  useful  members  of  their  civil  common- 
wealths. Hence  education  was  ever  a  main  element  in  their 
schemes  of  polity,  whether  practical  or  ideal.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  object  of  education  has  become  higher  and 
more  precious,  as  we  have  attained  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
glorious  purposes  for  which  man  was  created,  the  importance 
of  that  work  has  become  still  greater.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
say  that  the  Church  has  duly  appreciated  its  importance. 
For  several  generations  indeed  her  work  was  little  more  than 
to  Christianize  her  members,  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
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of  Christ.  Till  she  became  one  with  the  State,  civil  education 
lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  her  sphere.  And  then  came 
long  centuries  of  darkness  and  corruption,  during  which  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  took  little  thought  about  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people,  nay,  at  times  may  rather  be  said  to  have 
wisht  that  the  body  of  the  people  should  continue  in  darkness 
and  ignorance.  Even  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  is  the  brightest  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  since  that  of  the  Apostles.  Foundations  were 
laid  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  general  education  of 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  views  of  those  times,  in 
England  under  Cranmer  and  our  royal  Edward,  in  Scotland 
under  Knox,  in  Germany  under  the  fostering  care  and  direc- 
tion of  Luther  and  Melancthon :  and  so  extensive  was  the 
scale  of  these  foundations,  that  the  next  two  centuries  were 
almost  content  to  abide  upon  them,  and  did  little  to  enlarge 
them,  nay,  in  many  cases  suffered  them  to  decay  and  be 
*  wasted ;  so  that  divers  parts  of  the  land  were  more  scantily 
provided  with  institutions  for  the  general  education  of  the 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth. 

But  during  the  last  sixty  years  the  depths  of  men's  hearts 
and  minds  have  been  stirred  up,  as  they  had  not  been  for 
generations  before.  The  principles  on  which  society  is 
founded,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  held  together,  the 
relations  among  the  various  orders  of  society,  their  relative 
rights  and  duties,  and  the  bonds  which  unite  duties  to  all 
rights,  have  been  explored  and  pondered  over  and  discust 
again  and  again.  It  has  been  felt  more  and  more  that  these 
are  questions  of  the  highest  moment  both  to  the  body  politic 
and  to  the  body  ecclesiastic,  yea,  that  they  are  questions  of 
life  and  death.     It  has  also  become  recognised   more  and 
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more  that  the  educational  institutions  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  former  ages,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  age«  and  that  the  modes  and  systems  of  former 
ages  are  no  less  so.     There  had  been  two  modes  and  systems 
of  education  during  the  last  two  centuries,  if  indeed  I  should 
not  rather  say  that  there  was  only  one.  and  that  one  designed 
for  the  higher  classes,  for  the  gentry  and  the  clergy, — a  mode 
and  system  whereby  they  were  to  be  instructed  and  indoc- 
trinated mainly  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  classical 
nations  of  antiquity.     For  the  slight  catechetical  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  which  was  supplied  during 
the  last  century  to  the  lower  orders,  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  a  system  of  education.     Hence,  when  attention  began  to 
be  directed  more  enquiringly  toward  these  subjects,  and  men 
began  to  compare  these  antiquated  modes  of  preparation  with 
the  exigencies  of  actual  life,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  should  have  been  offended  by  the  strange  disproportion 
between  them  ;  nor  that,  from  not  apprehending  the  neces- 
sity that  the  present  should  be  grounded  on  the  past,  or 
perceiving  the  manifold  complicated  links  by  which  the  whole 
culture  of  mankind  is  bound  together  into  a  whole,  they 
should  have  cried   out  that  these  obsolete  systems  ought 
to    be    swept   entirely  away,    and   that   we   should  teach 
people  what  would  be  of  use  to  them  with  reference  to  the 
daily  wants  of  our  own  times.     A  better  wisdom  however 
has  discerned,  that,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  the  right  course 
is  not  to  cut  away  and  destroy  the  institutions  and  practices 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  but  to  unfold 
and  expand  them.      It  would  indeed  be  preposterous  to 
confine  the  instruction  of  our  youth  within  the  narrow  field 
of  knowledge,  which  alone  lay  open  to  our  fathers,  no  less 
preposterous  than  to  confine  our  voyages  and  our  commerce 
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to  the  world  known  by  the  ancients :  but,  while  we  have  so 
many  new  provinces,  new  literatures,  and  new  sciences,  to 
incorporate,  still,  if  we  would  give  unity  and  solidity  to  the 
whole  body  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  preserve  the  order 
which  the  history  of  the  world  has  pointed  out ;  so  that  we 
may  not  be  led  to  regard  the  various  races  of  man,  and  their 
literatures,  as  insulated  units,  but  as  branches  spreading  and 
diverging  from  the  same  original  stem. 

On  the  other  hand  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  has 
become  a  matter  of  much  consideration  and  argument,  nay, 
of  controversy.  The  State  has  awakened  to  the  conviction 
that  it  is  bound,  both  by  duty  and  by  necessity,  to  take  care 
that  its  whole  population  shall  have  such  an  education  as 
promises  to  render  them  peaceable  and  orderly,  and  to  fit 
them  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  their  functions  as  mem- 
bers of  a  free  state.  The  Church  has  become  more  alive  to 
her  own  still  higher  and  more  sacred  duties.  Divers  disputes 
and  contests  with  regard  to  these  matters  have  been  going  on 
for  some  years,  and  unhappily  are  not  yet  terminated, — dis- 
putes and  contests  by  which  the  accomplishment  of  that 
most  pressing  work  is  grievously  protracted  and  delayed. 

On  this  point  however  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  speak 
here.  For  the  special  purpose  of  our  meeting  this  day  bids 
me  recur  to  the  remark  which  I  was  making  just  now,  that> 
whereas  in  former  ages  the  modes  and  systems  of  education 
were  twofold,  one  designed  for  the  higher  classes,  which 
embraced  such  members  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes  as 
were  brought  up  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  a  second 
very  meagre  and  imperfect  one  for  the  lower  orders, — this 
twofold  division  being  then  in  some  measure  fitted  to  com- 
prehend the  bulk  of  the  people, — the  enormous,  unprece* 
dented  increase  of  wealth,  of  commerce,  of  trade,  during  the 
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last  hundred  years,  has  produced  a  i^iddle  class,  which  com- 
prises a  very  large  portion  of  the  English  nation,  a  portion 
very  large  numerically,  and  whose  social  weight  and  import- 
ance is  even  beyond  their  numbers.  Of  this  class  hardly  any 
account  was  taken  in  the  provisions  for  education  during  the 
last  century.  For  the  grammar-schools  establisht  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  were  sufficient  for  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  its  members  at  that  time,  had  many 
of  them  fallen  into  decay;  while  many  had  been  diverted 
from  their  original  destination,  and  appropriated  in  the  main 
for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes;  and  at  all  events 
they  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  the  increast  wants 
of  our  days.  Hence  it  became  a  primary  duty  of  the  Church  \/ 
in  England  to  provide  means  and  opportunities  for  the  proper 
education  of  this  most  important  portion  of  the  nation,  which 
had  grown  up  so  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  her,  without  being 
sufficiently  cared  for ;  and  which  therefore  had  fallen  away, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  large  bodies  from  our  Church, 
and  had  joined  some  one  or  other  of  our  dissenting  com- 
munities ;  a  result  for  many  reasons  to  be  deplored,  but  to 
which  it  is  probably  owing  that  our  middle  classes  have 
retained  so  much  more  of  a  Christian  spirit,  than  is  com* 
monly  found  among  the  same  classes  in  other  nations,  and 
have  been  preserved  from  lapsing  into  infidelity. 

These  considerations  have  been  pressing  for  years  on  many 
minds.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  an  intelligent 
member  of  our  Church  to  look  thoughtfully  round  at  the 
condition  of  England,  without  being  struck  by  them.  Many 
voices  have  been  lifted  up  to  proclaim  the  great  urgency  of 
this  need,  and  to  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  body  of 
schools  for  the  special  education  of  the  middle  classes. 
Attempts  also  have  been  made  to  establish  such  schools,  but. 
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SO  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  little  success  :  nor  have  I  heard  of 
any  such  attempt  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  need,  or  comparable  to  that  which  we  are  this  day 
assembled  to  inaugurate.  Hence  I  have  felt  an  earnest  desire 
to  take  part,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  in  the  ceremony  of  this 
day,  which  promises,  should  the  faith  and  love  which  have 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  be  rightly  guided  and  swayed  by 
Christian  wisdom  in  carrying  it  out,  to  be  the  beginning  of 
inestimable  good  to  our  Church  and  to  the  whole  English 
nation :  and  I  feel  deeply  thankful  that,  through  God's  mercy, 
after  a  suspension  of  my  ministerial  labours  during  the  last 
four  months,  I  have  been  sufficiently  strengthened  to  come 
forward  on  this  occasion  with  such  words  of  exhortation  and 
encouragement  as  I  may  be  enabled  to  utter. 

Neither  the  place  nor  the  time  will  admit  of  my  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  the  general  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate  a  system  of  education  fitted  for  the  particular  wants 
of  the  classes  this  school  is  designed  for.  But  I  think  it 
will  readily  be  recognised,  that,  inasmuch  as  these  classes 
must  naturally  comprehend  the  great  bulk  of  the  wealth  and 
thought  and  intelligence  of  the  English  nation,  their  education 
ought  in  a  special  manner  to  be  an  English  education.  The 
engrossing  occupations  of  their  various  callings  will  hardly 
leave  them  leisure  for  the  diligent  cultivation  of  forein  litera- 
ture ;  and  superficial  knowledge,  which  is  ever  rather  hurtful 
than  beneficial,  would  be  peculiarly  noxious  to  persons,  for 
whom  a  sound,  steady,  sober  mind  is  the  most  essential 
intellectual  gift.  But,  since  they  must  needs  exercise  a  pri- 
mary influence  in  determining  the  future  condition  of  Eng- 
land, they  ought  to  know  and  understand  what  England  has 
been. and  is,  that  they  may  help  her  onward  in  the  course 
which  the  Providence  of  God  has  markt  out  for  her.     Hence 
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the  English  language,  English  literature,  as  represented  in  our 
best  authors,  English  history,  the  laws  of  England,  and  her 
constitution,  ought  to  be  the  chief  instruments  of  their  intel- 
lectual discipline.  They  are  to  be  bred  up  and  trained  to  be 
good  Englishmen,  intelligent,  loyal,  patriotic  members  of  the 
English  State.  So  too  should  they  be  bred  up  and  trained  to 
be  intelligent,  loyal,  loving  members  of  the  English  Church. 

The  few  remaining  remarks  which  I  can  allow  myself  to 
make,  must  be  confined  to  this  last  point.  In  the  scheme 
of  education  to  be  adopted  at  this  school.  Religion,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  intended  to  hold  a  far  more  prominent  rank 
than  it  has  usually  held  in  our  so-called  public  schools ;  in 
which,  down  to  a  recent  period,  much  was  taught  and  much 
was  learnt  about  many  of  the  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
but  very  little  instruction  was  given  to  the  boys  even  in  the 
fundamental  principles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity;  as 
though  it  had  been  assumed  that  they  must  already  have 
acquired  whatever  was  needful  on  this  subject  at  home. 
Even  in  these  schools,  it  is  well  known,  great  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  this  respect  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century ;  and  the  excellent  example,  which,  I  believe,  was 
first  set  at  Rugby,  has  now  been  generally  followed.  Here, 
we  may  feel  a  confident  hope  and  trust.  Religion  is  to 
occupy  that  primary  place,  which  it  ought  to  hold  in  every 
system  of  education  and  instruction.  The  whole  order  and 
ceremonial  of  our  proceedii^  today  are  a  pledge  of  this 
intention  :  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Founder  of  our 
school  are  a  pledge  that  this  purpose  will  be  carried  out. 
May  He,  who  alone  can  give  the  increase,  vouchsafe  it 
abundantly  for  generation  after  generation ! 

At  the  same  time  seeing  that  Religion,  which  ought  to  be 
the  great  bond  of  peace  and  unity,  both  between  man  and 
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man,  and  between  nation  and  nation,  is  in  these  days,  by  a 
strange  and  monstrous  perversion,  become  the  main  seat  and 
focus  of  war,  even  among  the  members  of  our  own  Church,— 
so  that,  while  men  are  combining  and  cooperating  zealously 
for  every  imaginable  worldly  object,  the  moment  a  religious 
work  is  taken  in  hand,  it  becomes  a  signal  for  all  maimer  of 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  if  not  for  discord  and  contention, — 
it  seems  desirable  to  add  here,  that  the  system  of  education 
to  be  adopted  at  this  school  ought  to  aim,  not  only  at 
bringing  up  the  boys  to  be  good  Christians,  but  also  to  be 
faithful,  loyal  members  of  our  Reformed  Church.  If  they 
are  to  grow  up  as  young  plants,  they  should  grow  up  like  our 
native  trees,  not  like  exotics,  not  under  artificial  glasses, 
breathing  a  factitious  climate,  which  would  unfit  them  for 
bearing  the  wear  and  struggles  of  actual  life,  but  under  the 
naked  sky,  like  our  native  English  oaks.  As  there  are  such 
innumerable  diversities  in  the  whole  vegetable  world,  diver- 
sities which  multiply  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  so  are 
there  great  and  countless  diversities  in  the  race  of  man ;  and 
these  also  increase  and  multiply  with  the  increase  of  civili- 
zation. Nor  does  Christianity  check  these  diversities,  or 
repudiate  and  reject  them,  but  fosters  them  and  developes 
them  each  after  its  kind.  It  fosters  and  developes  the 
peculiarities  of  each  national  character,  as  well  as  of  each 
individual's  personal  character  and  disposition,  so  that  he 
may  become  what,  according  to  God's  purpose,  he  is  espe- 
cially fitted  to  be.  A  false,  usurping,  imperious  Church, 
leaping,  so  to  say,  into  the  saddle  of  the  expiring  Roman 
Empire,  has  indeed  assumed  the  right  of  laying  down  the 
rules  and  modes  of  religious  life  for  every  nation  and  people, 
suppressing  and  extinguishing  what  it  was  unable  to  expand, 
and  could  not  curtail  and  mould  in  conformity  to  its  purpose* 
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Sat  it  woukl  ill  behove  us  to  shape  and  fashion  our  English 
Christianity  after    the   spurious,   factitious  Christianity  of 
Rome.     God  has  given  His  blessed  gift  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
her.    If  in  any  respect  we  received  it  through  her,  our  thanks 
may  be  due  to  her,  as  they  might  be  to  the  conveyer  of  any 
other  precious  gift.     But  even  these  thanks  are  forfeited,  if 
the  conveyer  would  arrogate  a  right  of  deteripining  how  and 
in  what  manner  we  are  to  use  the  gift.     The  gift  loses  the 
main  part  of  its  value,  unless  we  are  allowed  to  use  it  freely, 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  reason  and  conscience, 
without  any  human  dictation.     A  teacher  is  not  invested  for 
life  with  a  right  to  lord  it  over  those  whom  he  has  taught. 
His  highest  reward  is  to  see  them  outgrowing  the  need  of  his 
teaching,  moulded  and  strengthened  by  it,  and  themselves 
moulding  it  anew  into  fresh  forms  of  thought  and  action. 
Still  less  can  a  Church,  which  in  the  execution  of  her  Divine 
commission    becomes    the    instrument    of    conveying    the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  a  Heathen  people,  acquire  a  right 
thereby,  transmissible  through  thirty  generations,  to  lord  it 
over  the  nation  that  has  been  christianized  in  this  manner, 
and  to  put  a  straight  waistcoat  on  men's  reason  and  conscience, 
that  they  may  not  escape  from  the  bondage  in  which  she 
would  hold  them. 

If  our  sons  are  indeed  to  grow  up  as  young  plants,  like 
our  English  oaks,  which,  according  to  the  analogies  of  Nature, 
furnish  no  inappropriate  type  of  our  national  character,  they 
must  not  be  stunted  or  dwarft  or  pollarded,  for  the  sake  of 
being  kept  under  the  shade  of  a  stranger.  They  should  grow 
up  straight  toward  heaven,  as  God  has  ordained  them  to  grow. 
That  freedom  of  reason  and  conscience,  that  freedom  of 
studying  His  word,  which  He  granted  to  the  whole  people  at 
our  blessed  Reformation,  should  be  carefully,  scrupulously. 
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zealously  preserved,  as  the  most  precious  part  of  our  national 
inheritance.  Thus  alone  shall  we  act  in  unison  with  the  true 
principles  of  our  National  Church,  which,  while  it  ^ideavours 
to  lead  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  members  in  the  way  of 
truth,  by  pointing  continually  to  the  guides  that  have  been 
set  up  in  various  ages  to  help  us  in  discovering  that  way,  yet 
never  imposes  her  authority  despotically  upon  them,  but 
directs  them  in  all  things  primarily  to  the  one  sure  and  infal-* 
lible  authority,  the  word  of  God.  In  these  days,  above  all, 
is  it  needful  that  the  minds  of  aU,  both  the  young  and  the 
old,  should  be  continually  directed  to  the  same  authority  by 
those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  them.  In  ages  of  general 
ignorance,  men  may  be  persuaded  to  surrender  their  under- 
standings blindfold  to  the  dictation  of  a  human  authority. 
But  when  the  darkness  has  once  been  broken,  imperfect  and 
dim  as  the  light  may  be, — when  men  have  once  tasted  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  though  much  of  bitterness 
may  be  mixt  with  its  sweetness, — ^above  all,  when,  through 
God's  bountiful  dispensation,  they  have  been  allowed,  one 
and  all,  each  in  his  own  house,  by  his  own  fireside,  on  his 
own  sick-bed,  to  read  His  word  freely,  and  to  seek  for  help 
and  instruction  and  comfort  therein, — then. — ^although  a  few 
weak  and  morbid  spirits  may  be  disgusted  by  the  medicinal 
bitterness  of  the  fruit,  and  appalled  by  the  perils  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  them, — the  bulk  of  the  nation  will  resolutely 
resist  every  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  they  have 
enjoyed.  Therefore,  even  if  the  voice  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  so  distinct  in  reprobating  every  kind  of  priestly 
usurpation,  the  conviction  of  its  futility  should  deter  us  from 
attempting  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  our  brethren.  We 
must  not  set  up  our  own  authority,  in  place  of  that  of  God's 
word.    This  would  be  doing  what  our  Church  repeatedly  dis- 
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claims  and  repudiates.  In  our  teaching,  while  we  teach  as 
having  authority,  we  should  be  studious  at  the  same  time  to 
make  it  apparent  that  our  authority  proceeds  solely  from  the 
^Ford  of  God,  to  which  all  are  to  have  access  alike. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  I  am  speaking  in  too  lofty 
terms  of  the  freedom  granted  by  the  Gospel  to  all  adult 
members  of  the  Church.     Our  Lord  Himself  has  declared 
that  the  Truth  is  to  make  ns/ree, — not  slaves,  not  bondmen, 
^whether  to  Rome,  or  to  any  other  self-constituted  authority, 
but  free.     Doubtless  the  most  precious  part  of  this  evangelical 
freedom  is  that  from  our  own  sins  and  vices,  and  from  our  own 
wilfulness.     But  it  will  also  be  a  freedom,  at  least  within  the 
region  of  the  spirit,  from  the  sins  and  vices,  the  wilfulness 
and  tyranny  of  other  men,  a  freedom  in  which  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  bidding  of  our  enlightened  reason  and 
conscience,  without  any  let  or  hindrance,  inward  or  outward. 
Manliness  of  character  and  of  intellect  is  not  at  variance  with 
godliness,  but  is  its  correlative  in  all  our  human  relations. 
Now  manliness  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
our  English  character ;  and  may  it  ever  continue  so  to  be  ! 
The  Gospel  does  not  repress  or  forbid  it.    He  who  truly  fears 
God,  is  delivered  thereby  from  every  othAr  fear:    he  will 
neither  fear  man  nor  devil.      The  oak  is  God's  workmanship, 
no  less  than  the  reed :  and  Joshua  and  Gideon  and  David 
and    Elijah  and  the  sons  of   Thunder  and  St  Paul  stand 
among  the  foremost  heroes  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     This 
manliness,  in  our  human  relations,  our  ordinary  English  edu- 
cation has  fostered  ;  and  so  far  it  has  done  good.     Its  defect 
has  been,  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  foster  and  cultivate  the 
only  true,  enduring  ground  of  true  manliness,  the  fear  of 
God :  which  fear,  when  we  know  and  feel  that  we  are  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  His  Son,  loses  its  depressing  character,  and 
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becomes  elevating  and  ennobling,  while  we  have  a  lively  con- 
viction and  consciousness  that  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but 
commanded,  to  come  boldly  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Here  again  we  may  find  a  type  in  trees.  Indeed  there  is 
something  so  palpable  and  striking  in  this  type,  that  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  in  speakii^  of  the  gentlemanly  character,  I 
was  led  to  say,  "  If  a  gentleman  is  to  grow  up,  he  must  grow 
like  a  tree :  there  must  be  nothing  between  him  and  heaven." 
And  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  same  thought  has 
been  brought  forcibly  back  to  my  mind  by  our  text,  when  I 
look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
Church.  If  our  softs  are  to  grow  up  as  young  plants,  they 
should  grow  up  as  children  of  God,  reconciled  to  Him  by 
Christ,  admitted  into  their  Father's  presence,  without  any 
mediation  or  intercession,  except  that  of  the  One  Mediator 
and  Intercessor,  who,  while  he  was  Man,  was  also  God,— 
without  any  mediation  or  intercession  of  Saints,  or  of  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  whom  a  corrupt,  camalminded  Church, 
without  any  warrant,  in  defiance  of  the  truth,  has  foisted  in 
between  man  and  Grod. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  there  is 
such  a  theophqby  in  the  carnal  heart  and  mind,  such  a 
shrinking  from  the  thought  of  entering  into  Grod's  presence, 
that  man,  in  all  nations,  has  caught  eagerly  at  the  notion  of 
gaining  an  interest  with  some  courtier  or  favorite,  through 
whose  influence  he  may  propitiate  the  King  of  Heaven.  This 
belief,  which  in  a  certain  sense  foreshadowed  the  true  media- 
torial intercession,  is  still  welcomed  by  the  carnal  heart, 
although  the  truth  foreshadowed  by  it  has  long  ago  been  made 
manifest  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory.  So  too  does  the  carnal 
heart  still  ding  to  the  notion  of  priestly  mediation  and  inter- 
cession, although  this  too  was  consummated  and  abolisht  in 
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■«>=""»  *«  ""Ml  hem  i   '  "'Sfcpnest.    Th««f„„,_ 

f«  ■»-  corn.,. .;  .jrj^  t  X""""  -"•"""• 

«»  keep  wach  ~ai™.  „„     ^ '        "P**""?  oeces,™ 

«-pIe.  tnastful  faith  to  our  onelH;^^^"^"^^^^^  '' 
*lone  has  power  to  deliver  us  Z^^l  ^'^P""*  ^  ^^'^^^  ^^'th 
fo*^  are  we  bound  to  inll  ^^P^'^^tions.  There- 

^^  we  are  their  pa^or  ^  TT''''  "^^^  °"^  P-P'^' 
--ants,  but  that  we tve  J  '^'"'^'•'"'^  ^-  --ste«  or 
Pagan  sense  of  the  worj     l  '""'f  '^^"'  '"  *«  "^--h  or 

-  i-P  at  a  notion,  l^eh  h^ottT"  '  ^^^  ''  '-'' 
^°g  him  from  his  own  n  .  P"""''^  °f  '^liev- 

^udiousl,  refbin   f^  T        '"P°"«^'''%'  -«  should 

^courage  so  delusive  and  mil-''*  ""^  "'""'^'  ^^"^    '"'ght 
I  will  touch  on  ""'^^l^'evous  an  errour. 

W  feature  in  thTE'^rrr'  '''"''  '  '^°'^'^'"'^-    ""^^ 
^Wch  even  foreinl.     '        .'^"^'''''  '"  *^«  <^l^aracter 

^^eloveof  truTandr."'"';  *°  ^°^"^'-«"'  «  ^^' 
'«>P  feeling  a  glo'w  o^e  .:  '  ''''"°"  '°  '*•  ^  -''»<^  -t 
^•^  stated  by  f  I^T  «  ""'  °''"  '^y-  ^'^^  '  '^nni 
-^W^i^.^-::;^;--  Unserving. 

it  impossible  for  h.rn  ^     ^      "''^  '  "°"^' "'^''^»' "^akes 
testimony  to  th.    ».  "^^  "^^^    ^^  f^-     A  grander 

'^  «  to  t^s  o^^^'rr  °'  ^  "^'^-  -  -er  bomf:  and 
natural  accompaT  "^  ^'"^  °"''  manliness,  which  is  its 

leled  empire     A^  T"*'  *"*'  ^""^  ^^  granted  our  unparal- 
^    •    At  the  same  time  my  exultation  was  <iampt 

A     A 
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with  shame  to  think  how  far  we  are  from  really  deserving 
such  praise.  In  comparison  with  other  nations,  at  least  with 
some  others,  we  may  indeed  have  a  considerable  superiority : 
but  in  comparison  with  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  our  purest 
truth  becomes  deceitfulness  and  hypocrisy.  Still,  when  we 
contrast  the  English  as  a  body  with  that  which  is  concur- 
rently reported  of  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  other  side  of 
St  George's  Channel,  while  we  cannot  but  perceive  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this 
difference  is  not  unconnected  with  that  between  the  forms  of 
Christianity  which  prevail  in  the  two  countries :  for,  I  believe, 
no  such  difference  is  found  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  discern  why  this  should  be  so.  For  while  our 
Reformed  Church  calls  upon  us,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  our  Lord  Himself  and  of  His  Apostles,  to  believe 
the  truth,  to  believe  that  which  the  word  of  God  declares  to 
be  the  truth,  to  believe  it  because  it  is  true,  and  to  search 
and  ascertain  that  it  is  so,  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the 
contrary,  commands  her  votaries  to  believe  whatever  she 
tells  them,  to  believe  it  implicitly,  without  enquiry,  without 
hesitation,  on  the  sole  ground  that  she  bids  them  believe  it : 
and  she  reprobates  and  peremptorily  condemns  every  attempt 
to  make  out  whether  it  is  indeed  true.  Now  he  who  brings 
himself  thus  to  believe,  or  rather  to  make  believe  that  he 
believes,  without  discerning  any  correspondence  between  tlie 
articles  of  his  belief  and  the  convictions  of  his  reason,  will 
naturally  lose  all  conception  of  truth,  as  a  thing  certain,  and 
worthy  to  be  the  object  of  pursuit  through  life  and  through 
death.  Truth,  in  his  eyes,  becomes  dependent  on  the  dictum 
pf  a  man,  whom  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  knows  to  be 
fsdlible,  even  as  he  knows  him  to  be  liable  to  all  manner  of 
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sin^  not  excepting  the  basest  or  the  most  atrocious,  but  who, 
he  is  told  by  his  priest,  is  infallible,  and  whom  therefore, 
under  terrour  of  excommunication,  he  declares  to  be  so. 
Now  when  thb  gross  and  flagrant  imposture  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  his  belief,  the  rest  must  needs  partake  more  or  less  of 
its  rottenness.  There  is  an  affinity  too  between  the  search 
after  speculative  truth,  and  the  practical  reverence  for  moral 
truth.  Honesty,  integrity,  sincerity,  singlemindedness  are 
equally  indispensable  for  both;  and  if  they  are  not  cultivated 
with  reference  to  the  former  end,  they  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
with  reference  to  the  latter. 

'  Moreover  truth  in  the  heart  and  the  mind  is  the  correlative 
to  that  great  primary  doctrine,  by  the  assertion  of  which  the 
usurpation  of  Rome  was  cast  down  at  the  Reformation,  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith, — ^that  is,  not  by  works,  which,  every 
man's  heart  must  tell  him,  are  so  often  factitious  and  delusive, 
but  by  a  true,  living,  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christ,  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God,  as  our  Divine  Mediator  and  Peacemaker, 
and  of  the  Father,  to  whom  we  are  brought  nigh  by  Him. 
When  we  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  this  faith,  we  take  our 
stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  sun,  in  the  centre  and  fountain  of 
light  and  truth ;  and  we  see  all  things  in  this  pure  light :  we 
see  the  light  of  truth  shining  upon  them.  It  is  a  significant 
factf  that  some  of  the  recent  deserters  from  our  Church  have 
been  fond  of  depreciating  this  virtue  of  Truth,  as  merely 
Pagan  and  rationalistic.  They  could  hardly  have  given  a  more 
awful  witness  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  yielded 
themselves  up  to  believe  a  lie,  or  rather  a  system  and  net* 
work  of  lies.  They  could  hardly  have  shown  more  forcibly 
how  incompatible  their  new  belief, — for  faith  I  will  not  call 
it, — is  with  truth  and  the  love  of  it. 

A  A  2 
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This  therefore  is  another  quality  which  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated with  special  care  and  diligence  in  these  schools.  We 
know  that  in  the  Anti-Reformation,  by  which  Loyola  and  his 
disciples  attempted  to  counteract  the  Reformation,  the  love 
of  Truth  has  been  studiously  represt.  Every  notion  was  to 
be  drawn,  not  from  the  thing  itself,  not  from  the  object  of 
that  notion,  but  from  authority.  To  question  that  authority, 
to  seek  after  truth  as  independent  of  it,  became  a  mortal  sin. 
Let  us  take  this  example  as  a  warning.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
cultivate  the  love  of  truth,  of  truth  intellectual,  and  of  truth 
moral,  in  every  possible  way.  Let  us  set  it  before  the  mind 
as  the  one  object  of  our  intellectual  life,  as  the  one  ground 
and  safeguard  of  our  moral  life.  In  the  Middle  Classes  this 
is  especially  needful  in  these  times,  because  the  thirst  after 
gain,  and  the  spirit  of  competition,  which  have  lately  been 
corrupting  the  trade  of  England,  have  beguiled  so  many  of 
our  tradesmen,  whose  character  for  honourable  dealing 
formerly  stood  so  high,  into  all  manner  of  fraudulent  tricks. 
Unless  this  spirit  be  checkt,  unless  these  frauds  be  represt, 
the  glory  of  England  will  wane  and  pass  away.  Let  us  bring 
up  our  sons  as  young  plants,  in  the  lively  conviction  that  they 
are  under  the  naked  eye  of  heaven,  and  that  God  sees  all 
their  actions,  and  hears  all  their  words,  and  reads  all  their 
thoughts ;  and  they  may  be  led  hereby  to  seek  earnestly  after 
the  inestimable  grace  of  Truth. 

Thus,  if  the  aim  of  this  School  be  to  cultivate  the  moral 
graces  in  its  pupils,  especially  those  graces  which  are  the 
most  congenial  to  our  English  nature,  such  as  manliness  or 
courage,  and  truth, — if  it  tries  to  bring  them  up  as  dutiful, 
loving  members  both  of  our  Reformed  Church  and  of  our 
free  State, — it  will  assuredly, — through  God's  help  we  may 
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say,  assuredly, — ^become  a  priceless  blessing  to  England ;  and 
our  next  business  will  then  be  to  render  it  the  parent  of  like 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  land.  Hereby  too,  while 
our  sons  grow  up  as  plants,  in  loving  fellowship,  under  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  to  form  a  loyal,  dutiful,  happy  nation,  we 
may  further  hope  that  through  God's  grace  they  may  also  be 
enabled  to  grow  up  in  all  things  into  Him  who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ  the  Lord,  tlie  Eternal,  Onlybegotten  Son  of  the 
Father. 
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SERMON  XII. 

THE    HEATHEN,   THE   INHERITANCE   OP   CHRIST. 

Psalm  ii.  8. 

Ask  of  Me,  and  I  Bhall  give  Thee  the  heaihen  for  Thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy  posaession. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  this  Psalm«  that  we  all  know 
immediately  by  whom  these  words  are  spoken.  Indeed  the 
words  themselves  declare  this.  Even  if  they  stood  alone,  and 
we  knew  not  in  what  connexion  they  come  forward  in  the 
sacred  book  from  which  they  are  taken,  still  on  the  very  face 
of  them  we  should  discern  the  stamp  of  Omnipotence.  For 
if  they  have  any  meaning  whatever,  they  could  only  be 
uttered  by  Him  who  had  the  power  of  giving  away  the 
Heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  a  possession  :  and  who  ever  had  that  power,  except 
the  Lord  God.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Attila  could  ever  have 
been  so  mad  with  vanity  as  to  talk  with  such  ostentatious 
boasting  to  one  of  their  favorites.  No  ruler  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  he  might  count  himself  the  master  of  the 
world,  could  dream  that  he  was  able  to  give  it  away.  The 
autocrat  of  the  Russias  could  not  delude  himself  by  such 
a  vision  :  nor  can  the  soverein  of  England.  Unless  the  words 
are  mere  tumid,  empty  bombast,  they  must  have  been  spoken 
by  Him,  through  whom  alone  kings  reign,  and  who  alone 
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establishes  their  thrones,  and  measures  out  the  boundaries 
of  their  dominions. 

To  whom  the  words  are  spoken,  is  not  equally  plain  on  the 
face  of  them.  For  no  man  ever  lived,  no  king  or  conqueror, 
in  whose  history  these  words  can  be  said  to  have  received 
anything  like  a  complete  fulfilment.  Nor,  if  we  were  to 
conceive  that  they  might  be  addrest  to  some  typical  personi- 
fication, has  there  ever  been  a  nation  or  people  to  whom  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  have  actually  been  given  as  a 
possession.  Nor  has  there  been  any  eartlily  power  whatso- 
ever, not  even  the  mightiest  and  most  diffusive  of  all  powers, 
a  form  of  religion,  to  which  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  as 
yet  been  granted.  Therefore  here  we  greatly  need  the  help 
of  the  context.  We  must  examine  the  whole  Psalm  with  the 
utmost  attention,  to  ascertain  its  general  purport.  Yet  that 
too  will  not  speak  distinctly  by  itself.  Even  in  secular  lite- 
rature it  will  often  happen  that  we  come  to  passages  the  full 
import  of  which  we  cannot  apprehend,  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  work  in  which  they  stand,  and  of  the 
history,  the  manners,  the  institutions,  the  general  literature 
of  the  age.  But  of  no  book  does  this  hold  to  anything  h'ke 
the  same  extent,  as  of  the  Bible.  For  in  no  other  book  is 
the  organic  structure  so  delicate  and  so  intricate  ;  in  no  other 
book  is  there  such  a  complicated  network  of  fibres  pervading 
and  connecting  the  whole  together,  even  as  in  the  human 
body ;  so  that,  although  it  be  the  work  of  such  a  multitude 
of  human  writers,  the  same  blood  circulates  through  the 
whole,  and  you  cannot  touch  a  nerve  in  any  part,  but  the 
impulse  will  be  communicated  to  the  opposite  extremity. 
Hence,  if  we  read  the  second  Psalm  with  attention,  and  with 
a  lively  recollection  of  what  is  the  great  object  and  pervading 
spirit  of  the  whole  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Scriptures^  we 
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are  led  to  believe  that  He  to  whom  the  Almighty  Father  is 
here  speaking,  to  whom  He  is  promising  this  boundless 
inheritance  and  possession,  must  be  the  Onlybegotten  Son, 
whom  He  made  Heir  of  all  things,  to  whom  all  power  was 
given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  who  says  that  all  things 
which  the  Father  has  are  His.  And  this  belief  is  turned  into 
certainty  when  we  find  that  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim^ 
and  St  Paul  at  Antioch,  declare  that  this  Psalm  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  a  declaration  which  is 
also  repeated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Here  a  further  question  arises :  Does  this  gift  of  the  Father 
to  the  Son  refer  to  that  intimate  communion  of  power  and 
glory,  of  life  and  being  in  which  they  were  from  eternity  ? 
Was  it  when  the  worlds  were  made,  that  the  Father  is  here 
represented  as  giving  the  worlds  to  Him  by  whom  He  made 
the  worlds  ?     The  context  will  hardly  admit  of  this  notion. 
For  the  gift  would  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by  certain 
violent  acts  of  opposition.     The  heathens  had  raged,  and  the 
peoples  had  imaffined  a  vain  thing.     The  kings  of  the  earth  had 
stood  vp,  and  the  rulers  had  taken  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  His  Anointed,     Now,  even  if  we  had  any 
authority  for  adopting  the  view  which  has  been  set  forth  with 
such  sublimity  and  beauty  in  our  great  national  poem, — that 
the    universe,  at  its  very  creation,  was  wrested  from   the 
powers  of  evil,  and  was  the  great  monument  and  trophy  of 
their  subjugation, — the  words  I  have  just  cited  have  too 
direct  a  reference  to  human  proceedings,  for  us  to  interpret 
them  of  such  a  primeval,  antemundane  contest :  for  which 
moreover  we  have  no  distinct  scriptural  testimony.     Besides 
the  declaration  of  the  Father,  Thou  art  My  Son ;  this  dag  have 
I  begotten  Thee,  seems  to  bring  the  whole  act  into  the  region 
of  time*     And  while  the  Apostles  interpret  the  fury  of  the 
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people  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  rulers  of  that  frenzy  and 
conspiracy  which  caused  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus,  St  Paul 
applies  the  words.  Thou  art  My  San,  this  day  have  I  beffotten 
Thee,  to  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus.  Hence  we  are  led  to 
understand  the  promise  of  the  Father  in  the  sense  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
the  Author  and  Head  of  His  Church,  received  the  promise 
that  the  Heathens  should  be  given  to  Him  for  an  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  for  a  possession.  Thus 
it  was  the  promise,  according  to  which  our  Lord  declared 
after  His  Resurrection,  after  the  devices  and  assaults  of  His 
enemies  had  thus  been  wonderfully  baffled  and  confounded, 
that  all  power  was  given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  began  at  the  same  moment 
when  He  sent  out  His  apostles  to  all  nations,  to  baptize 
them  in  His  name,  and  in  that  of  His  Father  and  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  and  to  make  them  living  members  of  His  Kingdom, 
by  teaching  them  to  observe  all  the  commandments  of  their 
King.  In  other  words,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  promise  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  gathered  into  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

One  objection  indeed  will  naturally  strike  us  here.  If  the 
promise  uttered  in  our  text  proceeds  from  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  was  given  to  the  Eternal  Son,  when  he  took  our 
nature  upon  Him,  and  if  it  was  tantamount  to  a  promise 
that  all  nations  should  be  gathered  into  His  Church,  how 
comes  it  that  even  now,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  the  promise  is  still 
unfulfilled,  or  at  least  only  partially  accomplisht.  How 
comes  it  that  even  now  only  a  part  of  the  Heathen  have  yet 
been  given  to  Christ  as  an  Inheritance  ?  that  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  have  not  yet  become  His  Possession? 
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Had  not  He  who  made  the  promise  the  power  to  fulfill  it? 
Or  has  the  purpose  of  the  Unchangeable  been  changed,  so 
that  He  should  have  retracted  His  plighted  word  ?  Or  has 
His  atrm  been  shortened,  so  that  He  has  no  longer  the  power 
of  fulfilling  it  ?  None  of  these  solutions,  it  is  plain,  will 
help  us  over  the  difficulty.  Indeed  we  shrink  back  from 
them  as  quite  blasphemous.  Rather  than  adopt  them^  we 
should  feel  assured  that  we  must  have  misapprehended  the 
text.  But  the  verse  before  the  text  supplies  us  with  a 
different  and  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  That  verse  con- 
tains the  declaration  of  the  Father :  Thou  art  My  Son :  this 
day  have  I  begotten  *Thee.  This  day,  the  Psalmist  says, 
speaking  in  prophetic  vision  a  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  was  heralded  by  the  song  of  the  angels, 
before  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  His  Baptism,  and  at  His  Transfiguration, 
before  the  same  declaration  was  renewed  with  power  by  His 
Resurrection  from  the  dead.  Hence  we  learn  the  measure 
of  time  in  heaven*  where,  we  are  told  in  another  place,  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day.  We  are  apt  to  use  a  measure 
proportioned  to  the  brief  span  of  our  own  lives,  and  are  often 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  future  existence  of  the  world 
must  be  nearly  co-ordinate  with  our  own.  Nay,  we  should 
do  the  same  even  with  regard  to  the  past,  if  the  positive 
records  of  history  did  not  prevent  us.  Hence,  for  example, 
in  every  age  of  the  Church,  there  have  been  numbers  of 
dreamers,  who  have  thought  that  the  course  of  the  world 
was  just  at  an  end,  that  Time's  great  clock  was  run  down, 
and  that  the  last  awful  hour  was  on  the  point  of  striking : 
and  as  the  dreams  of  the  past  night  do  not  supply  us  with 
any  preventive  or  corrective  for  those  of  the  next,  so  is  it 
with  the  day  dreams  of  generation  after  generation.     Even 
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after  the  fallacy  of  them  has  been  exposed  a  thousand  times, 
they  still  find  crowds  of  ready  believers.  This  is  another 
result  of  that  erroneous  practice  of  measuring  all  things  by 
ourselves.  In  like  manner  are  we  unable  to  apprehend 
that  divine  forbearance  and  long-su£Pering,  which  bears  so 
patiently  with  the  follies  and  sins  of  men  for  age  after  age, 
and  for  generation  after  generation;  of  that  Divine  Love, 
which  made  the  world,  foreknowing  what  the  world  would 
be,  foreknowing  how  it  would  have  to  strive  with  man  for 
so  many  thousand  years,  foreknowing  how  obstinately  man 
would  strive  against  it,  and  would  pervert  and  abuse  its 
gracious  dealings,  and  would  transgress  and  violate  its  laws, 
and  would  stubbornly  take  up  his  abode  in  the  tents  of  evil. 
Marvellous  and  beyond  human  comprehension  as  everything 
is  which  relates  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Eternal  Son,  I 
know  not  whether  anything  about  that  humiliation  more 
entirely  transcends  all  the  powers  of  man,  than  that  He  who 
o£fered  up  the  one  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind  upon  the 
Cross,  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  looking  forward  and 
knowing  how  many  millions  of  millions  of  human  beings  for 
century  after  century,  would  reject  and  scorn  the  redemption 
He  was  working  for  them,  and  would  continually  renew  the 
agony  of  His  crucifixion,  and  would  tread  Him  underfoot, 
and  would  count  the  Blood  of  the  Covenant  wherewith  they 
were  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and  would  pertinaciously 
do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace, — that  He  should  have 
o£fered  up  His  sacrifice,  in  the  knowledge  that  eighteen 
centuries  would  roll  away,  and  yet  that  the  Kingdom  which 
He  had  won  would  not  yet  be  His,  that  the  Inheritance 
which  His  Father  had  given  to  Him  would  still  be  withheld 
from  Him,  that  the  chief  portion  of  His  rightful  subjects 
would  not  yet  acknowledge  Him  even  in  name. 
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Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  He  did  not  ask  of  the  Father 
to  give  Him  the  Heathen  for  His  Inheritance^  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession  ?  Surely  He  did 
ask  this  of  the  Father ;  'and  His  Prayer  was  such  as  no 
other  creature  ever  offered  up,  a  prayer  not  of  words,  but  of 
deeds,  a  prayer  of  which  every  act  of  His  holy  life  made  up 
the  syllables.  Did  He  not  ask  it  by  the  mystery  of  His  holy 
Incarnation,  by  His  holy  Nativity,  and  Circumcision,  by  His 
Baptism,  His  fiery  Baptism,  Fasting,  and  Temptation  ?  Did 
He  not  ask  it  by  His  Agony  and  Bloody  Sweat,  by  His 
Cross  and  Passion,. by  His  precious  Death  and  Burial,  b/ 
His  glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension  ?  Did  He  not  by 
each  and  all  of  these  ineffable  acts,  and  by  all  His  unknown 
untold  sorrows  and  sufferings,  cry  beseechingly  to  the  Father, 
as  none  else  ever  prayed.  Father,  give  Me  the  heathen  for  My 
Iniieritance,  give  Me  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  My 
possession.  Bring  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  the 
hoTidage  of  sin  into  the  freedom  of  My  righteousness,  out  of 
tmtelief  into  faith,  out  of  hatred  and  enmity  into  love,  out  of 
the  miserable  degradation  of  hell  into  the  blessed  communion 
of  Thy  presence.  Give  me  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  to  Me. 
Let  Me  not  lose  one  of  them.  Give  them  to  Me,  and  let  Me 
give  them  to  Thee. 

That  such  a  prayer  should  ever  have  been  offered  up,  is  a 
wonderful  mystery  of  godliness.  But  this  mystery  becomes 
still  more  wonderful  and  mysterious,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  it  was  offered  up  in  the  foreknowledge  how  it  would  be 
hindered  and  frustrated  for  so  many  centuries  by  the  very 
persons  for  whose  sake  it  was  offered  up,  by  their  ingratitude, 
by  their  obstinate  unbelief,  by  their  audacious  stubborn 
rebellion.  This  is  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  Divine  Love. 
Man  will  sometimes  labour  for  others,  will  even  make  sacri* 
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fices  for  others*  But  he  desires  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  work  : 
he  desires  that  his  labour,  that  his  sacrifices  should  be 
acknowledged :  he  desires  to  receive  gratitude  and  honour. 
The  Son  of  God  died  for  His  enemies,  for  those  who  mockt 
and  blasphemed  Him:  although  they  persecuted  Him  even 
unto  death,  this  did  not  change  His  purpose,  although  He 
knew  that  the  children  of  His  Kingdom,  those  whom  He 
had  purchast  with  His  Blood,  would  continue  for  the  most 
part  in  rebellion  against  Him  for  sixty  generations  and  more. 
His  mercy  was  not  turned  aside.  His  love  failed  not.  He 
could  see  through  the  long  line  of  these  eighteen  centuries ; 
but  He  could  also  see  beyond  them,  to  the  tixne  when  the 
desire  of  His  soul  would  at  length  be  satisfied,  when  the 
promise  of  the  Father  would  be  fulfilled,  when  the  Heathen 
would  come  into  His  Inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  would  become  His  possession.  Yea,  He  could 
even  look  beyond  this,  and  behold  the  innumerable  com- 
panies of  His  redeemed  gathered  in  the  courts  of  heaven* 
and  dwelling  in  the  Light  of  the  presence  of  His  Father. 

Or  we  might  be  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  in  another 
way.  One  process  whereby  we  discern  God's  purposes  in 
the  manifold  works  of  the  creation  is  by  observing  for  what 
purposes  they  are  fitted.  From  the  form  of  the  key  we  can 
make  out  the  lock  for  which  it  was  intended.  Natural 
history  is  filled  with  the  discoveries  of  these  adaptations; 
and  moral  history  will  be  so  likewise,  when  we  have  gained 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  depths  and  heights,  when  we  per- 
ceive how  its  complicated  machinery  has  been  working 
together  all  along  for  the  attainment  of  one  grand  consum- 
mation. In  some  respects  we  may  already  see  this,  even 
though  it  may  be  only  through  a  glass  darkly.  Thus,  as  we 
have  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  from  our  Lord's  life. 
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from  His  words  and  deeds,  as  well  as  from  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Father  to  give 
the  Heathen  to  His  Tncaraate  Son  for  an  Inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession,  in  other 
words,  to  gather  all  nations  into  His  Church,  and  to  spread 
it  abroad  over  the  whole  earth,  so,  we  may  feel  assured,  shall 
we  find  that  the  Church  of  His  Son  is  fitted  to  embrace  all 
nations,  that  the  Tree  which  was  set  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations  has  a  power  of  life  within  it  to  send  forth  its 
branches  over  the  whole  earth,  in  other  words,  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  wonderfully  adapted,  as.it  is  intended, 
to  be  the  religion  of  all  mankind.  This  it  is,  for  instance, 
inasmuch  as  it  satisfies  all  man's  wants,  the  deepest  and  the 
highest,  teaching  him  in  many  cases  to  understand  their 
meaning,  where  he  was  previously  unconscious  of  it,  teaching 
him  to  apply  them  to  their  rightful  objects,  where  he  had 
previously  perverted  them  to  objects  which,  instead  of  satis- 
fying, inflamed  them.  So  again  does  Christianity,  and 
Christianity  alone,  call  forth  all  man's  powers  and  faculties, 
those  of  which  he  was  conscious,  and  those  which  had 
previously  been  latent  and  dormant ;  and  so  does  it  exercise 
and  train  them  all,  and  discipline  and  elevate  them,  and 
mark  out  their  proper  course  for  them,  and  assign  them  their 
rightful  sphere  of  action,  and  keep  them  all  in  their  due 
co-ordination  and  subordination,  and  make  them  all  work 
harmoniously  together  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  moral 
good  of  mankind. 

It  calls  men  out  of  darkness,  not  into  partial,  but  into 
perfect  light*  It  does  not  bestow  this  light  upon  some,  and 
withhold  it  from  others,  or  stint  them ;  it  pours  down  its 
light  with  equal  abundance  upon  all.  It  has  nothing  in  it 
that  confines  it  to  time  or  place,  to  Jerusalem  or  Rome* 
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Every  parish,  every  church,  every  house,  nay,  every  heart,  is 
a  temple  of  God,  from  which  the  offering  of  prayer  and 
thankisgiving  is  to  mount  to  Grod,  not  under  any  prescribed 
ceremonial,  invariable  form,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  has 
no  exclusive  classes  or  privileges.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
every  Christian  is  called  to  be  a  king:  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  every  Christian  is  called  to  be  a  priest.  The  only 
superiority  is  that,  in  which  we  are  to  follow  the  pattern 
of  our  Master,  that  of  ministering  more  zealously,  more 
diligently,  more  devotedly  to  our  brethren.  Thus  aQ  heaven 
is  manifested  to  us  in  Christ.  Nothing  is  left  incomplete, 
nothing  reserved  for  a  future  Revelation.  In  Him  we  are 
not  led  to  certain  insulated  truths,  but  to  the  whole  truth. 
His  promise  is  not  to  be  with  us  for  a  time,  but  always,  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  Comforter  whom  He  sent  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  was  to  abide  with  His 
people,  not  for  any  determinate  number  of  years  or  genera- 
tions, but  for  ever. 

Thus  the  Divine  work  which  was  wrought  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  for  the  bringing  of  the  nations  into  the 
inheritance  of  the  Son  of  Grbd,  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
Nothing  more  could  have  been  done  for  God's  vineyard,  that 
He  has  not  done  for  it.  No  greater  sacrifice  could  be 
offered  for  man  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  Onlybegotten  Son. 
No  more  perfect  righteousness  could  have  been  obtained  for 
him.  No  mightier  power  could  have  been  given  to  him  for 
the  warfare  against  evil  than  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 
No  more  perfect  guide  to  the  whole  truth  could  have  been 
granted  to  him.  Yet  all  these  divine  auziliari^  and  com- 
forters and  pdvil^es  have  been  unavailing  as  yet  to  gather 
the  nations  into  the  Church.  God  may  seem  to  us  to  have 
exhausted  all  the  unfathomable  riches  of  His  love :  and  vet 
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80  large  a  portion  of  mankind  are  still  far  from  Him,  Far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  world  does  not  even  acknowledge 
the  name  of  Christ :  and  where  that  name  b  acknowledged 
outwardly — the  signs  and  evidences  of  His  divine  renovating 
sanctifying  power — what  shall  I  say  ?  where  are  they  to  be 
found  ?  Are  they  to  be  found  universally,  generally,  in  the 
form  and  manner  of  life,  in  all  our  words  and  actions  ?  Is 
our  whole  life,  our  national  life,  our  social  life,  our  family 
life,  our  individual  personal  life,  thoroughly  regenerated  and 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  grace?  We  know  that  God's 
workings  are  not  as  ours,  that  He  can  open  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  send  a  flood  over  the  earth  that  shall  cover  the 
mountains  in  forty  days,  that,  when  He  speaks  the  word. 
Light  will  pour  forth  at  once  over  the  world,  diat  a  nation 
may  be  bom  in  a  day.  Else  if  no  more  progress  is  made  in 
the  next  eighteen  hundred  years,  than  has  been  made  in  the 
last  eighteen  hundred  years,  towards  the  thorough  Christian- 
izing of  the  human  race,  how  many  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  will  it  require  before  all  the  heathen  are 
gathered  into  Christ's  inheritance,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth 
have  become  His  possession ! 

This  is  the  awful  mystery  of  all  mysteries,  the  unfathom- 
able impenetrable  mystery  of  iniquity.  When  we  try  to 
look  into  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  if  we  look  with  patient, 
persevering  faith,  they  seem  to  open  and  brighten  before  us : 
but  the  more  we  look  into  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  the 
darker  and  blacker  they  become.  The  darkness  visible  serves 
only  to  discover  sights  of  woe.  That  man  should  resist  the 
impulses  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  should  thwart  His  pur- 
poses, should  retard  the  progress  of  His  Kingdom.  Is  it 
not  almost  as  though  a  worm  were  to  stop  the  rolling  of  the 
earth,  were  to  tlirust  it  back  ?     The  freedom  of  our  will  is 
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not  enough  to  account  for  this  difference :  there  is  the  abyss 
of  sin  beyond.  Yet,  though  we  cannot  solve  this  mystery, 
though  the  more  we  search  into  it,  the  more  perplexing  it 
becomes,  yet  the  fact  is  one  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, 
that,  unless  we  are  specially  stirred  to  reflect  on  it,  we 
scarcely  notice  it,  much  less  make  it  a  matter  of  wonder. 
In  truth,  if  we  consider  how  we  ourselves,  all  and  each  of  us, 
have  resisted  God's  gracious  revelations,  and  have  shut  our 
«ars  to  His  persuasions,  and  have  neglected  His  warning, 
and  have  abused  His  privileges,  and  have  wasted  and  per- 
verted His  blessings,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  past  away,  and  yet  that  so  little  progress 
has  been  made  towards  the  bringing  of  the  nations  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  hindrances  which  have  prevented  this  great  consum- 
tnation,  are  manifestly  twofold,  those  which  lie  with  the 
Heathens,  and  those  which  have  sprung  up  among  Christians. 
The  divine  part  of  the  work  has  been  accomplisht.  God  has 
given  the  nations  to  His  Son,  having  first  given  His  Son  to 
them.  He  has  called  them  into  His  Kingdom :  but  in 
calling  them  He  makes  use  of  human  means.  He  has  not 
called  them  by  the  voice  of  angels :  He  calls  them  by  the 
voice  of  their  brother  man.  He  invests  man  with  the 
blessed  privilege  of  calling  his  brethren  into  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven :  and  this  too  is  a  privilege  not  confined  to  a  few, 
but  in  which  all  are  called  to  take  part.  As  in  building  up 
the  fabric  of  human  society,  every  member  is  to  work,  so  is 
it  likewise  in  building  up  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
No  one  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  unless  he  is  inwardly 
withered  and  dead.  This  however  is  our  misery.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  work  of  God  advances  so  slowly.  Yet 
it  ought  to  be  otherwise,  and  would  be  so,  if  we  did  but 
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understand  the  blessed  privilege  to  which  we  are  called ;  the 
privilege  of  being  fellowworkers  with  God  in  accomplishing 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  We  may  see  at  times  in  a 
Christian  family,  what  a  blessed  condition  it  is  when  all 
its  members  work  together  harmoniously,  each  doing  its  own 
work,  under  the  influences  of  mutual  love.  It  has  been  seen 
now  and  then  in  nations,  what  an  ennobling  state  of  things 
it  is  when  a  whole  people  are  animated  and  inspired  by  one 
common  feeling — by  loyalty,  by  patriotism,  by  the  love  of 
freedom.  So  too  there  have  been  moments  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  when  a  whole  body  have  been  living  and 
working  together  in  the  service  of  their  heavenly  Master  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart:  and  these  are  the  times 
when  the  Lord  has  daily  added  fresh  heirs  of  salvation  to  His 
Church. 

Yes,  brethren, — and  this  brings  me  to  the  special  purpose 
for  which  we  are  assembled  here  this  day, — the  work  is  ours, 
the  privilege  is  ours,  the  blessing  is  ours.  We  are  all  of  us 
called  to  help  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  both  far  and  near,  in  our  own  families  and  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  also  over  the  earth,  in  one  way  or  other. 
This  blessed  privilege  is  vouchsafed  to  us  all;  and  as  we 
have  received  the  call,  we  should  all  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
obey  it.  The  duty,  I  s^y,  the  blessed  privilege  is  ours.  It 
is  ours  to  bear  part  in  calling  all  mankind  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  And  if  they  have  not  been  called  ;  if  they  have 
not  yet  entered  into  it,  if  eighteen  hundred  years  have  past 
away,  and  so  many  hundred  millions  of  mankind  are  still 
wholly  aliens  from  Christ, — whose  is  the  fault?  Surely 
not  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  Spirit.  All 
that  could  be  done  has  been  done  by  God.  Nor  did  the 
Son  neglect  to  provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  divine  work. 
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His  last  charge  tx>  His  sqpostles,  vrhen  He  was  about  to 
ascend  into  heaven,  was  to  go  and  bring  all  nations  into 
His  Kingdom  and  to  make  them  His  by  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Triune  God  and  by  obedience  to  all  His  com- 
mandments. This  charge  too  was  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
mise o(  His  own  divine  presence  with  them  and  of  His  aid 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  They  too.  His  immediate 
apostles,  wrought  much;  and  power  was  with  them.  But 
the  means  and  faculties  of  man  are  limited.  It  lay  not 
within  the  compass  of  theirs  to  convert  the  whole  world. 
They  performed  their  pait,  and  entered  into  their  rest. 
The  world  however  exceeds  the  sphere  of  any  one  man's 
operation,  or  of  that  of  any  body  of  men,  in  space  as  in  time. 
The  Apostlet.  having  done  their  part  of  the  work,  handed  it 
down  to  their  successors,  and  from  them  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  down  to  our  time. 
But  faith  has  been  weak ;  zeal  has  been  slack ;  love  has  been 
cold.  Thus  generation  after  generation  has  let  the  woric  slip 
through  their  hands,  and  has  turned  away  from  it,  one  to  his 
farm,  another  to  his  merchandise,  to  tiie  pursuit  of  selfish 
aims  and  pleasures:  and  thus  eighteen  centuries  have  past 
away :  and  the  Lord's  work  is  still  undone ;  and  the  Heathen 
are  still  heathen ;  and  the^ends  of  the  earth  have  not  yet  been 
incorporated  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

For  the  work  is  not  one  which  can  be  performed  without 
effort,  negligently,  at  the  odds  and  ends  of  our  time.  Here 
as  everywhere  it  becomes  evident  that  we  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon.  So  long  as  we  serve  Mammon  with  the 
first-fruits  of  our  services,  and  give  Christ  only  the  refuse, 
we  must  not  hope  to  effect  anything.  In  this  as  in  all  things 
Christ  is  our  pattern.  If  we  desire  to  enlarge  His  Kingdom, 
we  must  fashion  ourselves  after  Hb  pattern,  we  must  labour 
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after  His  example,  in  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice,  not  doing  our 
own  work^  but  Grod's  work,  bearing  the  infirmities,  the  re- 
bukes of  our  brethren,  bearing  their  sins : — if  we  desire  to 
help  in  taking  away  their  sins,  we  must  bear  them.  Above 
all  we  must  ever  remember  and  endeavour  to  foDow  that 
wonderful  lesson  of  Divine  Love,  when  He  washt  the  feet  of 
His' Disciples,  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  also  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  This  is  the  great  lesson  which  we  all  need  to 
learn :  and  when  we  have  learnt  it,  then  shall  we  be  fitted 
for  labouring  successfully  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  King- 
dom over  the  earth. 

It  is  indeed  a  saddening  thought,  that  so  many  hundred 
years  should  have  rolled  on,  and  yet  that  so  little  should 
have  been  done  toward  bringing  the  nations  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  that  every  Christian  should  be  daily  repeating  the 
prayer  that  His  Kingdom  may  come,  and  that  we  should 
almost  all,  after  these  words  have  proceeded  from  our  lips, 
fold  our  hands  and  murmur,  A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more 
slumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  in  sleep,  Christ's 
Kingdom  may  wait  awhile:  there  are  plenty  of  others  to 
forward  its  coming.  By  and  by,  when  we  have  more  leisure, 
we  will  take  our  share  in  the  work.  Surely  this  thought 
ought  to  humble  and  almost  crush  us ;  and  so  it  would,  if  we 
did  indeed  take  it  to  heart,  unless  we  knew  that  though  the 
work  is  committed  to  our  hands,  it  is  not  wholly  left  in 
them,  that  there  are  other  mightier  Workers  to  overrule  and 
direct  their  work,  who,  when  they  see  good,  will  hasten  its 
accomplishment,  notwithstanding  our  sluggishness  and  reluc- 
tance. As  a  person  who  has  a  right  conviction  of  his  own 
sinfulness,  of  his  continual  frailties  and  infirmities,  would  be 
crusht  by  that  conviction,  unless  he  knew  that  the  power  of 
Christ's  redemption  is  mightier  than  that  of  his  sins,  and  that 
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Christ's  love  is  more  persevering  and  enduring  than  his  own 
frailties  and  infirmities,  so  the  one  comfort,  the  only  one, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  Christ's  Church,  lies  in  the 
assurance  that  there  are  powers  above  man's  to  overrule  and 
direct  its  destinies,  and  that  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  accomplish  His  purposes  in  the  way 
which  to  His  infinite  wisdom  shall  seem  best.  For  this  same 
reason  too. — because  we  know  that  the  work  is  God's  work, 
a  work  too  which  is  so  unutterably  precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Father,  who  gave  His  Only  Son  for  it,  and  of  the  Son, 
who  became  Man  and  humbled  Himself  even  to  the  death 
upon  the  Cross  for  it,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  ever 
moving  to  and  fro  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  and  minds  of 
mankind  to  fit  them  for  it, — ^therefore  may  we  rightly  rejoice 
and  give  thanks  when  we  see  or  hear  of  the  accomplishment 
of  any  portion  of  this  blessed  work.  Therefore  may  we  rightly 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  fifty  years  ago,  in 
a  time  of  spiritual  darkness  and  leanness  and  drouth,  to  join 
together  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  toward  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  whereby  He  gave  the 
Heathen  to  Christ  as  His  inheritance.  So  too  may  we  rightly 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  God  has  prospered  the  work  of  that 
Society,  and  has  allowed  them  to  carry  it  on  with  continually 
increasing  power  and  zeal  and  continually  increasing  means 
of  operation,  on  an  ever  widening  field  of  action,  down  to  this 
its  year  of  Jubilee.  The  true  soldier  rejoices  to  fight  for  his 
country's  cause,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  it ;  and  he  will 
be  thankful  if  he  can  do  anything  for  it,  not  merely  in 
some  great  national  battlefield,  but  in  the  least  skirmish,  in 
defending  some  little  fort,  or  a  single  frigate,  when  he  is 
upholding  his  country's  interests  and  honour.     So  too,  with 
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a  more  perfect  assurance,  with  a  deeper  heavenlier  joy,  does 
it  become  Christ's  soldiers  to  rejoice,  if  they  can  do  any,  even 
the  least  thing,  for  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom,  Qr  for  its 
defence  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  man.     The  least 
territory  wrested  from  the  enemy,  a  single  soul  saved  from 
the  bondage  of  sin,  is  a  ground  for  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
Nor  should  this  joy  and  thanksgiving  be  fleeting.     If  it  has 
any  real  ground,  if  it  is  to  produce  any  wholesome  effect,  it 
should  be  lasting.    Hence  the  Divine  institution  was  not  that  • 
there  should  be  a  day  of  Jubilee  every  fiftieth  year,  but  that 
the  whole  year  should  be  a  year  of  Jubilee.     As  the  great 
disease  of  our  nature  is  its  weakness,  its  want  of  perseverance 
and  consistency,  its   inability  to  keep  hold   on   its  better 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  a  good  impulse,  when  it  is  awakened, 
is  so  apt  to  become  extinct  in  a  moment  like  a  fire  among 
thorns,  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  teach  the  Israelites  that 
they  had  not  merely  a  momentary  but  an  abiding  cause  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving.     Hence  though  there  was  something 
very  animating  and  elevating  in  the  thought  that  all  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  over  the  earth 
were  assembling  to  offer  up  their  praises  and  thanksgivings  to 
God,  and  to  implore  His  blessing  upon  their  labours  on  the 
same  day,  the  day  on  which  we  commemorate  the  blessed 
Communion  of  Saints,  as  it  was  a  grand  and  delightful  thought 
that  the  incense  of  faith  and  love  should  be  mounting  to 
heaven  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  on  the  same  day, 
even  as  the  blessed  Communion  of  Christ's  Redeemed  had 
been  gathered,  and  will  still  hereafter  receive  fresh  members 
continually  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  still  it  is  also  well 
that  we  should  be  reminded  by  the  services  of  this  day  that 
the  praises  and  thanksgivings  and  prayers  and  offerings  of 
that  day  of  Jubilee  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  that  day. 
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but  ought  to  be  a  living  active  abiding  principle  in  our 
hearts.* 

It  is  indeed,  a  glorious  and  blessed  work,  a  glorious  and 
blessed  warfare,  to  which  we  are  called.  The  Father  has  given 
the  Heathen  to  His  Son  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession.  And  we,  Christ's 
plighted  soldiers,  are  called  to  bear  our  part  in  conquering 
this  His  rightful  Empire  for  Him.  To  this  work  we  in 
England  are  especially  called.  For  to  us,  in  a  temporal 
sense,  may  it  be  said,  to  us,  above  all  other  nations,  has 
God  given  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  our  possession.  Now  to  what  end 
has  He  given  them  to  us  ?  Surely  not  that  we  should  keep 
them  to  ourselves,  that  we  should  debase  them  into  instru- 
ments for  pampering  our  worship  of  Mammon,  that  we 
should  sacrifice  them  to  Belial  or  to  Moloch.  As  every  gift 
which  man  receives,  he  receives  to  the  end  that  he  may  return 
it  with  increase  to  God,  so  is  it  with  nations.  And  will  it  not 
then  be  an  awful  question  for  the  English  nation  to  hear  on 
the  day  of  account.  Where  are  the  Heathen  whom  I  gave  to 
th6e  that  thou  mightest  enjoy  the  blessing  of  giving  them  to 
My  Son.  What  hast  thou  done  to  earn  that  blessing?  Where 
are  they  ? 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  do  what  we  can  to  extend  the 
limits  of  Christ's  Kingdom  abroad,  and  to  bring  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  into  His  possession,  it  behoves  us  still 
more  to  take  care  that  He  lose  not  the  dominions  which  He 
has  already  won,  that  He  be  seated  firmly,  and  lastingly, 
upon  the  Holy  Hill  of  Zion.     God  has  set  Him  ages  ago 


*  The  Commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Churoh  MiBsionary  Society 
was,  for  certain  local  reasons,  held  at  Brighton  on  the  Epiphany  1849, 
instead  of  on  AU  Samts'  Day,  1848.— £a 
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upon  the  throne  of  this  Kingdom,  upon  the  throne  of  this 
nation,  as  He  has  also  set  Him  over  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  over  their  princes,  over  their  legislators,  over  their 
people.  Let  none  of  these  be  wrested  from  Him.  Let  us 
all  maintain  our  rightful  allegiance  and  fealty  to  Christ  our 
King.  Let  us  maintain  it  as  a  nation :  let  us  consecrate  all 
our  institutions  to  Him,  maintain  for  Him  that  which  He 
has,  and  conquer  for  Him  that  which  He  has  not.  In  Eng- 
land, through  God's  blessing,  we  may  do  so  still ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  is,  because  we  have 
done  this  hitherto,  that  we  have  been  so  signally  and 
graciously  preserved  from  the  evils  by  which  divers  other 
nations  have  been  almost  overwhelmed.  In  them  we  have 
seen  the  heathen  raging,  and  the  people  imagining  a  vain 
thing.  The  leaders  of  the  people  have  been  taking  counsel 
against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Anointed.  They  have  been 
crying  out.  Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us.  Let  us  burst  every  holy  tie,  let  us 
demolish  every  consecrated  institution.  Let  us  cast  away 
even  the  primordial  bonds  and  institutions  of  all  civil  society. 
We  will  have  no  property,  no  marriage,  no  controU,  no 
government,  no  faith,  no  church,  no  God.  Man  shall  be  all 
in  all,  his  own  master,  his  own  law,  his  own  priest,  his  own 
worshiper,  his  own  God.  And  what  has  been  the  issue? 
Might  we  not  almost  apply  the  sublime  and  terrible  anthro- 
popathy  of  these  words:  He  that  sitteth  in  heaven  has 
laught  them  to  scorn  :  the  Lord  has  had  them  in  derision. 
The  worshipers  of  man  are  scattered  to  the  winds,  by  finding  • 
out  the  hollowness  of  their  idol  crumbling  into  dust.  When 
we  look  at  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  may  gather  hope  from 
our  Psalm,  that,  notwithstanding  the  raging  of  the  people, 
nay,  by  means  thereof,  God  will  set  His  Son  more  firmly  than 
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ever  upon  His  Holy  Hill  of  Zion.  At  all  events  let  us  endea- 
vour, each  in  our  stations,  that  such  may  be  more  and  more 
the  result  in  England.     May  we  all  become  more  and  more 
a  holy  people,   consecrated  to  Christ   our  King.     As  the 
Psalmist  concludes.  Let  us  kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry, 
and  so  we  perish  from  the  right  way.     We  see  terrific  exam- 
ples how  they  who  depart  from  Him,  do  indeed  perish  from 
the  right  way.     Let  us,  who  once  were  Heathen,  and  now 
are  no  longer  Heathen,  come  to  Him  as  the  firstfruits  of  the 
Gentiles   did   on  this  day,   with   our  offerings  of  gold  and 
frankincense   and   myrrh,   of  our  temporal   riches,   of  our 
praises,  and  of  our  contrite  prayers,  and  let  us  pray  earnestly 
to  God  now  and  continually,  that  He  will  hasten  the  time 
when  all  the  Heathen  shall  be  the  Inheritance  of  His  Son 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  His  Possession. 


THE  FIEE  OF  LOVE: 


A  SERMON 

PAEACHT  IN  ALL  SAINTS'  CHUSCH,  HERSTMONCEUX, 

SEPTEMBER  28th,  18i8. 

BEING  THE  DAY  APPOINTED  FOB  HUMILUTION  ON  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  CHOLERA, 


SERMON  XIII. 

Hebrews  ziL  29. 
Our  God  is  a  oonaoming  fire. 

These  are  very  terrible  vords ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
if  ve  understand  them  rightly,  they  are  very  blessed  words. 
To  the  natural  man  they  are  terrible :  to  the  spiritual  man 
they  are  "blessed,  so  blessed,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  truth 
which  they  declare,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  true,  real, 
lasting  blessedness  in  the  universe.  Let  us  endeavour,  with 
Grod's  grace,  to  consider  them  under  both  these  aspects,  first 
in  their  terrour,  and  then  in  their  blessedness.  Under  each 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  special 
purpose  for  which  we  are  assembled  here  today. 

When  we  first  look  at  them,  they  are  very  terrible  words. 
To  the  natural  man  they  are  terrible.  How  and  why  they 
are  terrible,  we  can  all  easily  understand.  We  may  not  all 
easily  and  readily  apprehend  how  and  why  they  are  blessed : 
but  there  can  hardly  be  any  one  amongst  us,  who  does  not 
immediately  perceive  that  they  are  indeed  terrible.  For  we, 
all  of  us,  have  more  or  less  of  the  natural  man  clinging  and 
cleaving  to  us.  In  some  he  may  stfll  be  wellnigh  all  in  all. 
But  even  they,  in  whom  the  spiritual  man  iis  the  ripesrt 
and  the  strongest,  cannot  have  got  wholly  quit  of  his  adver- 
sary, to  whom  the  text  must  ever  be  most  terrible.  How, 
my  brednren,  is  it  so,  and  why  ?  This  question  you  can  all 
answer  me.  For  you  all  know  what  fire  is,  and  what  fire 
does.     You  have  known  tins  from  your  earliest  childhood. 
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One  of  the  first  lessons  you  had  to  learn,  was  to  keep  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  fire.  And  why  were  you  to  keep  at 
a  distance  from  it  ?  The  reason  lies  in  that  property  of  fire, 
which  is  exprest  in  the  text  by  the  word  consuming.  Fire, 
you  know,  has  many  other  properties  also,  by  reason  of  which 
it  is  of  great  use  to  us.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life.  There  is  not  a  household  in  the  land,  but 
knows  and  feels  the  constant  need  and  benefit  of  it,  in  order 
that  the  various  matters  with  which  the  earth  and  its  produce 
and  the  creatures  on  it  supply  us  for  our  food,  may  become 
such  as  we  can  digest,  and  such  as  will  nourish  us.  Further, 
you  all  know  that  the  uses  of  fire  are  very  great  irt  many  of 
the  arts  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  social  life,  especially 
in  those  which  have  to  deal  with  iron  or  any  other  metal.  So 
great  indeed  and  manifold  are  these  uses,  that  in  heathen 
fables  the  person  who  is  said  to  have  brought  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  man,  and  to  have  taught  him  those  uses,  was 
extolled  as  the  chief  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  we  are  all  no  less  aware  that  fire, 
along  with  all  these  useful  properties,  is  very  terrible,  and 
that  it  is  so,  because,  in  the  word  of  the  text,  it  is  consuming. 
Thus  while,  like  all  outward  things^  it  may  be  made  to  serve 
evil  ends  as  well  as  good,  its  powers  in  the  way  of  evil  are 
strong  in  proportion  to  its  powers  in  the  way  of  good*  It 
may  be  rendered  a  minister  of  life,  and  may  help  in  a  number 
of  ways  to  raise  our  outward  life  from  one  stage  of  cultivation 
to  a  higher ;  but,  if  left  to  itself,  if  uncontrolled,  if  allowed 
to  get  loose  and  rush  about  at  will,  it  becomes  the  minister  of 
death,  and,  of  all  death's  ministers,  is  the  fiercest,  the  rapidest, 
the  most  destructive.  Even  when  it  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits*  and  kept  down^  ud  turned  into  our  active,  diligent 
servant,  it  consumes  almost  everything  it  catches  hold  of; 
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and  the  moraent  it  bursts  its  bonds,  it  begins  to  spread  de- 
vastation whithersoever  it  goes.  It  will  destroy  a  house«  with 
all  that  it  contains,  in  an  hour.  If  uncheckt,  it  would  soon 
destroy  a  whole  city,  as  has  been  seen  in  terrible  examples 
even  within  the  last  dozen  years.  It  will  destroy  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  when  stored  in  our  barns  or  farmyards.  It  will 
destroy  that  produce  when  standing  on  the  ground,  as  Samson 
destroyed  the  com  of  the  Philistines.  In  America  vast 
forests,  spreading  for  many  miles  on  all  sides,  have  been 
turned  into  ashes  by  it.  Sometimes  when  raging  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  has  made  the  earth  heave  and  quake 
and  burst,  and  shake  o£f  a  city  from  its  back.  In  days  of 
old,  we  know,  everything  and  every  creature  upon  the  earth, 
with  only  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  destroyed  by  water. 
Hereafter,  we  expect,  everything  will  be  destroyed  by  fire: 
and  we  have  all  sorts  of  signs  and  proofs  that  this  second 
destruction  will  be  far  more  complete  and  consuming  than 
the  first 

These  things  we  all  know ;  and  therefore  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  words  of  the  text,  which  declare  God  to 
be  a  consuming  Fire,  are  very  terrible.  But  in  what  sense 
are  they  terrible  ?  What  will  this  Fire  consume  ?  Will  it 
merely  consume  the  earth,  and  all  the  things  that  are  upon 
it  ?  the  houses,  the  cities,  the  woods,  the  grass,  the  com  ? 
Why  should  God  consume  the  earth  ?  Surely  He  did  not 
make  it  with  the  purpose  of  consuming  it.  Nor  can  there 
be  anything  in  the  earth,  in  its  mountains  and  plains,  its 
seas  and  rivers,  that  can  provoke  Him  to  change  His  purpose 
And  destroy  it  All  these  things  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  He 
made  them,  and  have  done  so  with  unswerving  fidelity  ever 
:since  He  made  them.  They  have  never  tumed  away  from 
Him,  have  never  resisted  His  will,  have  never  for  a  single 

c  c 
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moment  done  anything,  except  under  the  sway  of  the  laws 
which  He  imposed  upon  them.  If  an  earthly,  material  fire 
destroys,  it  is  because  God  made  it  such  that  it  cannot 
choose  but  destroy  whatever  it^lays  hold  on.  God  however 
is  a  Spirit ;  and  His  dealings,  the  chief  of  them,  are  [with 
spirits.  He  did  not  make  the  outward  world  for  itself 
merely,  or  mainly ;  but,  when  He  had  made  it.  He  further 
made  man,  and  put  the  outward  world  in  subjection  under 
the  man  whom  He  had  made,  and  gave  him  dominion  over 
it,  and  over  all  the  creatures  that  it  contains.  That  which 
Grod  destroys,  that  with  regard  to  which  He  is  a  consuming 
Fire,  must  be  that  which  is  offensive  to  His  purity  and 
holiness  and  righteousness,  that  which  resists  and  rebells 
against  His  eternal  laws, — sin,  under  all  its  forms,  whereso- 
ever it  may  spring  up.  Sin  cannot  stand  in  His  sight :  toward 
sin  He  is  a  consuming  Fire. 

We  see  the  clear  and  certain  proofs  of  this  from  the 
beginning.  The  effect  of  a  consuming  fire  is  destruction, 
devastation,  death  ;  and  so  it  was  by  reason  of  sin  that  Death 
first  came  into  the  world.  In  like  manner  it  was  by  reason 
of  Sin,  by  reason  of  the  crushing,  numbing  mass  of  sin, 
which  lay  spread  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that 
the  first  race  of  man  was  swept  away  by  the  waters  of  the 
Flood.  Then,  by  that  terrible  destruction,  did  God  make  it 
manifest  that  He  is  indeed  a  consuming  Fire,  and  in  what 
sense  He  is  so.  He  did  not  create  the  worlds  and  all 
creatures,  as  some  have  vainly  ims^ined,  to  the  end  that  He 
might  disport  Himself  in  destroying  them,  nor  because  the 
consuming  Fire  of  His  wrath  was  in  want  of  fuel  to  feed  on. 
He  made  man  to  be  the  heir  of  life :  He  set  him  in  the 
garden  where  was  the  Tree  of  Life ;  and  though  He  has  laid 
down  the  eternal  law  that  Sin  must  breed  Death,  and  perish 
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by 'the  hand  of  this  its  murderous  parricidal  offering,  in  His 
word,  which  is  the  Book  of  Life,  He  has  declared  of  Himself, 
that  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  would 
rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  evil  ways  and  live. 

Thus  it  is  only  toward  sin  that  God  is  a  consuming  Fire. 
This  is  plain  from  the  former  part  of  the  chapter  in  which 
the  text  stands,  where  we  see  that  the  declaration  concerning 
God  is  brought  in  for  this  very  purpose,  to  deter  the  readers 
of  the  Epistle  from  sin.  In  Uke  manner,  if  we  look  into  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  from  which  thd  text  is  quoted, 
we  see  that  it  is  there  used  as  an  argument  to  convince  the 
people  that^they  must  flee  from  idolatry;  fw  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  a  eonsuming  Fire,  even  a  jealous  God. 

In  our  text  the  declaration  is.  Our  God  is  a  consuming 
Fire:  and  the  little  word  our  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
For,  though  it  does  not  imply  that  there  is  really  any  other 
God,  who  differs  from  our  God  in  this  respect,  it  does  imply 
that  the  true  God,  He  who  has  revealed  and  manifested 
Himself  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Gospel,  as  in  all  other  things 
He  stands  alone,  so  does  He  in  this,  that  He  is  a  consuming 
Fire,  and  that  herein  He  differs  altogether  from  the  false  gods, 
whom  men  have  fashioned  for  themselves  out  of  their  own 
imaginations,  and  who  are  not  consuming  fires,  at  least  not 
toward  sin.  These  false  gods,  as  they  were  the  creatures  of 
sinful  men,  did  not  bely  their  parentage,  and  were,  many  of 
them,  steept  in  sin,  and  almost  made  up  of  it.  Therefore 
they  were  not  consuming  fires  toward  sin.  But  for  this 
very  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  merciful  gods. 
They  had  no  compassion  toward  sinners,  no  desire  that  the 
sinner  should  turn  from  his  evil  ways,  and  live.  Often  they 
bade  man  sin  :  not  seldom  they  gave  him  up  to  die  ;  or  they 
themselves  destroyed  him.     But  they  were  not  consuming 
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fires,  as  our  God  is.  Had  they  been  so,  they  themselves  must 
have  been  the  first  to  be  consumed.  They  who  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  were  deceiving 
themselves  with  the  blasphemous  notion  that  the  wrath  of 
man  could  work  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  true  that, 
even  in  the  condition  of  wild  savage  ignorance,  man  has  ever 
had  some  kind  of  notion  that  the  Beings  whom  he  supposed 
to  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  in  some  sort  con- 
suming fires.  Often,  under  the  operation  of  fear,  which  was 
far  mightier  within  him  than  love,  he  worshipt  the  destruc- 
tive power  far  more  than  the  creative  and  preservative  :  and 
the  festivals  of  Juggemauth  bear  witness  by  what  atrocities  he 
has  thought  to  glut  the  apotheosis  of  his  own  worst  passions, 
whom  he  has  enthroned  in  the  lordship  of  the  universe.  This, 
however,  is  totally  different,  yea,  abhorrent  from  the  Christian 
conception  of  our  God,  from  the  God  who  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  us  in  the  incarnation  of  His  Onlybegotten  Son,  and 
who  has  thus  manifested  in  what  unimaginable  perfection  He 
is,  what  in  His  word  He  has^declared  Himself  to  be.  Love. 

Yet  in  the  same  volume  in  which  He  is  declared  to  be 
Love,  He  is  also  declared  to  be  a  consuming  Fire.  He  is  so, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  sin,  and  only  towards  sin.  Still  these 
words,  as  I  said  above,  are  terrible  words,  words  which  we  must 
all  feel  to  be  terrible.  We  feel  them  to  be  terrible,  because 
we  are  all  concluded  under  sin.  The  word  of  God  has  so 
concluded  us  ;  and  our  own  consciences,  echoing  that  word, 
confirm  its  declaration.  As  the  Lord  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire  toward  sin.  He  must  needs  be  a  consuming  fire  toward  us, 
or  at  least  toward  all  the  seeds  and  germs  and  plants  and 
blossoips  and  fruits  of  sin,  which  lie  so  thickly  strewn  about 
in  most  of  us.  How  large  a  portion  these  noxious  growths 
may  occupy  in  each  of  us,  we  alone  know  of  ourselves:  a 
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Stranger's  eye  cannot  pierce  into  the  hidden  depths  of  our 
hearts :  nay,  we  ourselves  are  very  far  from  knowing  the 
whole  amount  fully  and  accurately.  There  is  far  more  of  sin 
in  all  of  us  than  we  know  of,  far  more  than  we  dream  of.  He 
alone  whose  eye  is  like  a  flame  of  fire,  sees  it  all,  observes  it 
all.  We  ourselves  however  know  of  quite  enough  to  make 
the  thought  of  a  fire  consuming  all  that  is  sinful  in  us,  very 
terrible.  Indeed,  many  might  be  led  to  ask,  on  looking 
searchingly  into  their  hearts,  and  into  their  past  lives, — 
and  these  would  assuredly  be  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of 
mankind, — many  might  ask.  What  will  be  left  of  us,  if  all 
that  is  sifful  in  us,  all  that  is  corrupted  at  the  core  by  sin,  or 
tainted  with  its  slime,  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a  God,  who  sees  all 
our  sinfidness  far  more  clearly  than  we  ourselves  can,  and  who 
is  a  consuming  Fire  ?  Shall  we  not  utterly  perish  ?  perish  for 
ever  ?  Nor  will  the  parable  of  the  Tares  avail  to  afford  us 
any  substantial  comfort.  When  the  tares  are  few,  they  may 
be  separated  from  the  wheat.  But  what  must  happen,  when 
the  tares  are  the  main  part  of  the  crop  ?  Can  the  few  grains 
of  wheat  be  pickt  out  and  preserved  ? 

Death  then,  in  its  manifold  forms  and  modes  of  operation, 
is  the  instrument  wherewith  He  who  is  a  consuming  Fire, 
purges  the  world  of  sin.  For  this  very  purpose  did  Death 
enter  into  the  world,  as  the  penalty  for  the  original  sin.  For 
this  very  purpose  has  it  been  sweeping  away  the  generations 
of  mankind  from  the  beginning  down  to  this  day.  All  men 
are  concluded  under  sin  ;  and  therefore  all  are  concluded 
under  death.  Even  He  who  alone  was  without  sin,  in  that 
He  took  the  likeness  of  our  sinful  nature  upon  Him,  and 
vouchsafed  to  bear  the  burthen  of  our  sins,  became  subject 
thereby  to  Death  ; — only  indeed  for  a  moment :  for  seeing 
that  He  was  without  sin.  Death  could  not  hold  Him,  the 
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grave  could  not  keep  Him  in  its  prison.  Nov  in  that  aU 
men  are  subject  to  Death,  it  is  manifest  that  He  who  thus 
sends  Death  over  the  world,  is  indeed  a  consuming  Fire» 
consuming  all  men,  all  nations  and  generations,  so  that  no 
child  of  man  can  escape  from  Him.  Death  comes  by  the 
ordinance  of  Him  who  is  a  consuming  Fire  to  all ;  but  there 
are  divers  ways  and  modes  of  his  coming.  To  some  he  comes 
sooner,  to  others  later, — ^to  some,  just  as  they  are  opening  the 
bright  eye  of  childhood, — ^to  others  when  their  eyes  are  faint 
and  dim  with  the  ever-thickening  veil  of  old  age.  At  one  time 
he  will  seem  to  pick  out  his  victims,  one  here,  another  there: 
at  another  time  he  will  smite  them  down  in  masses,  one  with 
another.  He  will  destroy  the  host  of  Sennacherib  in  a  night. 
As  is  set  forth  in  the  message  of  the  prophet  to  David,  he  will 
punish  the  sins  of  a  people  by  years  of  famine,  by  months  of 
war,  by  days  of  pestilence.  A  battle  will  consume  its  thou- 
sands, an  earthquake  its  tens  of  thousands.  Now  to  the 
natural  man.  Death,  under  all  its  forms,  must  needs  be  more 
or  less  terrible.  It  is  terrible,  even  when  viewed  under  the 
mere  light  of  Nature,  as  the  extinction  of  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  and  capacities  of  Life,  as  the  annihilation  of  all  our 
affections,  of  all  our  joys,  of  all  our  recollections,  of  all  our 
hopes.  Nor  is  it  less  terrible,  when  regarded  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  sins,  of  our  responsibility,  of  the  retribution 
we  have  incurred,  of  the  hoUness  and  righteousness  of 
Him  who  is  a  consuming  Fire,  at  the  brightness  of  whose 
presence  Sin  must  shrink  into  darkness,  must  fall  into  the 
jaws  of  eternal  Death. 

But  I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  declaration  that  our  God 
is  a  consuming  Fire,  while  under  one  aspect  it  is  very  terrible, 
under  another  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  is  very  comfortable 
and  blessed,  so  blessed   that   no  rightthinking  man  would 
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consent  to  part  with  the  consolation  which  it  conveys.  While 
to  the  natural  man  it  is  very  terrible,  to  the  spiritual  man  it 
is  very  blessed.  It  is  terrible  to  those  who  are  under  the 
bondage  of  sin,  to  those  who  are  the  servants,  tlie  willing 
servants  of  sin,  who  feed  on  its  poisonous  fruits,  and  twine  its 
wreaths  of  serpents  around  their  souls.  For  it  tells  them 
that  Sin  with  all  its  spawn,  under  all  its  forms,  must  needs  be 
destroyed  by  this  consuming  Fire  :  and  if  sin,  after  we  have 
allowed  it  to  mix  itself  up  with  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
yes,  with  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  souls,  is  to  be  destroyed, 
along  with  everything  that  partakes  of  it,  how  can  we  hope 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  eternal  Death  ?  Assuredly, 
so  long  as  we  continue  under  this  miserable  thraldom,  we 
cannot.  So  long  Death  must  be  our  everlasting  portion. 
But  to  those  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  discern  the  real, 
living  truths  of  eternity,  through  the  deceitful  masks  of  this 
world,  there  is  another  thing  far  more  terrible  than  Death, 
even  Sin,  which  brought  Death  into  the  world,  according  to 
a  divine  ordinance,  that  the  world  might  be  saved  thereby 
from  the  living  Death  of  uncheckt,  uncontrolled,  all-devouring 
Sin, — Sin,  without  which  Death  would  not  have  been,  and 
without  which  it  would  instantly  cease  to  be, — Sin,  which  is 
declared  to  be  the  sting  of  Death,  and  without  which  Death 
would  have  no  sting,  but  would  be  a  quiet,  painless  passage, 
like  that  from  sleep  to  waking,  like  that  of  the  morning  from 
the  dusk  of  the  dawn  to  the  brightness  of  the  risen  sun. 

When  a  person  has  discerned  this  great  truth,  and  has  a 
firm,  living  conviction  of  it,  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  will 
ever  be,  not  to  escape  from  death,  but  to  escape,  in  what- 
soever manner,  at  whatsoever  risk  or  cost,  from  sin.  He 
will  indeed  also  desire  to  escape  from  death,  not  only  on 
account  of  all  those  instincts  and  affections  in  the  heart  of 
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man  which  bind  him  so  firmly  and  clingingly  to  life,  and  to 
all  those  loved  and  loving  objects  which  render  life  gladden- 
ing and  precious*  but  also  because  Death  of  itself  does  not 
deliver  us  from  sin,  because,  unless  we  have  been  delivered 
from  sin  already  by  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  death  as  well 
as  of  life.  Death  will  only  make  us  over  to  sin  hopelessly  and 
for  ever.  His  first  and  paramount  desire  however  will  be  to 
escape  from  sin ;  because  sin  is  in  itself  Death,  a  living  Death 
in  the  soul,  a  Death  which  cuts  ofi"  from  the  only  source  of 
all  true  life,  from  God  and  all  that  is  of  God,  because  sin 
deprives  man  of  his  freedom,  of  his  peace,  of  his  joy,  of  his 
birthright,  of  his  heavenly  inheritance,  of  the  sight  of  God, 
of  the  power  of  serving  God,  of  the  power  of  loving  God, — 
because  it  is  a  secret  fiire,  withering  and  blasting  and  con- 
suming all  his  faculties,  all  his  afiections.  From  this  he  will 
desire  to  be  delivered,  at  any  sacrifice,  through  any  suffering. 
In  one  of  our  best  modem  tales,  an  old  man  who  with  many 
of  the  nobler  human  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  had  been 
beguiled  through  the  excessive  indulgence  of  some  of  his 
nobler  sympathies  into  the  commission  of  a  dreadful  crime, 
is  represented  as  saying,  "  How  willingly  would  I  endure  the 
torments  of  hell,  if  I  could  escape  thereby  from  sin  I "  The 
speech  is  an  awful  one,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  grand  one. 
The  feeling  which  it  expresses  ought  to  reign  in  every  human 
heart.  Every  one  who  knows  what  sin  is,  ought  to  be  ready 
and  thankful  to  pass  even  through  the  fires  of  hell,  if  he  could 
thereby  be  delivered  and  purified  from  sin.  But  the  fires  of 
hell  have  no  power  of  delivering  and  purifying  the  soul  from 
sin.  Rather,  as  they  are  spiritual  fires,  kindled  and  fueled  by 
sin  itself,  may  we  conceive  of  them  as  assimilating  the  souls 
which  they  consume,  to  their  own  nature.  We  cannot  be 
delivered  and  purified  from  sin  except  by  Him  who  is  a  con* 
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suming  Fire.  But  He,  if  .we  will  come  to  Him,  and  beseech 
Him  to  deliver  us  from  it, — if  we  will  do  so  earnestly,  assidu- 
ously, with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength, — 
will  assuredly  deliver  us  ;  and  then  we  shall  feel  through  all 
the  highths  and  depths  of  our  being,  how  truly  blessed  it  is 
that  He  is^a  consuming  Fire. 

Indeed  this  is  the  real  purpose  for  which  Death  was  sent 
into  the  world, — not  to  destroy  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world,— to  be  a  means  of  saving  mankind,  one  among  the 
many  means  which  the  merciful  lovingkindness  of  our  heavenly 
Father  is  continually  employing  to  save  them  from  withering 
and  rotting  and  perishing  in  the  pestilential  abyss  of  their 
vices.  This  is  evident  on  the  face  of  all  history.  When 
Death  was  first  threatened  to  man,  it  was  to  keep  him,  to 
withhold  him  from  sin.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  merciful 
purpose,  the  sentence  of  Death  would  have  been  executed 
at  once  upon  those  who  had  so  audaciously  forfeited  their 
lives ;  and  God  would  not  have  gone  on  for  hundreds  of 
generations,  bearing  with,  contending  with  the  sinful  children 
of  men.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  purpose,  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Flood  would  have  been  complete  and  final ; 
no  remnant  would  have  been  left  to  become  the  parents  of  a 
fresh  race :  for  never  can  it  have  been  the  will  of  God  that 
the  race  should  increase  and  multiply  anew,  in  order  that  it 
might  sin  and  be  swept  away  like  the  former.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  purpose,  the  Spirit  of  God  would  not  have 
striven  with  men  age  after  age  by  His  law,  by  His  priests,  by 
His  prophets,  by  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  heart,  by 
special  visitations,  by  judgements,  by  mercies,  by  revelations 
and  manifestations  of  His  will,  by  the  gradual  dawn  of  His 
Gospel,  by  the  sending  of  His  Onlybegotten  Son,  by  His  life 
and  death,  by  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  by  ceaseless 
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outpourings  of  grace  and  power.  By  all  these,  and  all 
manner  of  lesser  means,  has  He,  who  is  a  consuming  Fire, 
continually  striven  with  man,  if  so  be  the  evil  in  his  nature 
might  be  utterly  destroyed  and  purged  out  of  him  thereby. 

Such  too  assuredly  is  God's  merciful  purpose,  when  Death 
is  allowed  for  a  season  to  lay  bare  his  arm  and  to  stalk  abroad 
through  a  nation  under  some  form  of  more  than  ordinary 
power,  such  as  he  has  been  wearing  of  late  in  his  passage 
through   England.     Surely    the    true,   divine    purpose   of 
that,  and  of  every  like  national  visitation,  was,  along  with 
numberless  minor  purposes,  to  purge  and  purify  our  whole 
nation  from  their  sins,  our  Government  from  theirs,  our 
statesmen  from  theirs,  our  priests  from  theirs,  our  lawyers 
from  theirs,  our  lords  and  gentry  from  theirs,  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  from  theirs,  our  tradesmen  and  artisans 
from  theirs,  our  farmers  and  husbandmen  from  theirs,  yea, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  from  theirs.     That  which  at  ordinary 
times  Death  whispers  in  the  ears  of  each  individual,  or  tells 
privately  to  each  family,  it  proclaims  at  such  times,  as  with 
the  trumpet  of  judgement,  to  the  whole  people,  that  our  God 
is  a  consuming  Fire,  that  we  must  be  cast  out  from  His  sight, 
and  must  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  unless  they  will  repent  from  their  sins  and  turn 
from  them,  unless  they  will  cast  their  sins  from  them  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  consuming  Fire,  must  perish  along  with  them* 
Thus  what  comes  in  the  shape  of  Death  to  some,  is  meant  to  be 
a  source  of  Ufe  to  all.     For  all  have  their  sins,  which  they 
need  to  repent  of  and  to  forsake.  We  have  divers  sins,  which, 
from  their  general  diffusion,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  sanctioned  by  the  public  voice,  may  especially  be 
termed  national  sins.     Every  class  again  has  its  own  besetting 
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sins,  both  of  commission  and  of  omission :  and  so  has  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  What  a  great,  wonderful  blessing 
therefore  it  would  be,  if  a  national  visitation,  like  that  which 
has  swept  away  so  many  persons  this  year^  were  allowed  to 
effect  its  merciful  purpose  of  rousing  the  nation  out  of  its 
moral  and  spiritual  torpour,  and  calling  it  from  its  habitual 
sins  !  The  angel  of  Death  would  change  his  whole  form  and 
character,  and  become  an  angel  of  Life,  if  he  were  to  pass 
through  the  land  like  a  consuming  Fire>  consuming  our  sins, 
and  purging  the  nation  from  them. 

This  is  the  merciful  purpose  for  which  Death  is  ever  and 
anon  sent  to  walk  abroad  through  a  nation  with  a  rapider 
demonstration  of  his  consuming  power.  So  too  it  is  in 
mercy  that  he  is  sent  to  individuals.  This  merciful  purpose 
would  be  more  easily  recognised,  if  we  gave  due  heed  to  his 
previous  whispers  and  warnings,  and  cast  away  our  sins  into 
the  Fire  that  is  to  consume  them.  For  then  his  coming 
would  deliver  us  finally  from  this  world  of  frailty  and  tempta* 
tion,  and  from  this  clinging  body  of  sin.  Then  too  might  we 
better  apprehend  the  preciousness  of  the  blessing  for  which 
we  give  thanks,  when  we  commit  the  bodies  of  our  brethren 
to  the  earth, — ^the  blessing  of  being  delivered  out  of  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world,  out  of  the  miseries  which  must 
needs  be  such  so  long  as  we  continue  under  the  bondage,  or 
even  under  the  influence  of  a  sinful  world.  For  those  tvho 
are  indeed  delivered  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world, 
for  those  who,  having  already  been  purified,  are  then  delivered, 
we  give  thanks,  and  well  may  do  so.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  frailty, — of  the  manner  in  ' 
which  we  have  hitherto  resisted  the  purificatory  discipline 
sent  to  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father, — compells  us  to  cry  out 
and  beseech  Him  to  spare  us  yet  awhile  before  He  calls  us 
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away  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world.  We  feel, — 
almost  every  one  whose  conscience  has  ever  been  awakened 
must  needs  feel, — that  we  are  not  able  to  cry.  Come  quickly^ 
O  Lord  Jesus,  Our  conscience  will  not  allow  us  to  say.  Come 
quickly,  O  Thou  who  art  a  consuming  Fire,  to  sm,yea,  to  the  whole 
brood  of  sin.  Nevertheless  on  all  such  occasions  we  beseech 
Grod  that  He  will  be  pleased  shortly  to  accomplish  the 
number  of  His  elect,  and  to  hasten  His  Kingdom.  In  other 
words  we  beseech  Him  to  hasten  the  time  when  He  is  to 
manifest  Himself  as  a  consuming  Fire,  by  purging  the  earth 
and  all  its  inhabitants  from  the  deadly  contagion  of  sin. 
May  He  purge  us, — ^we  beseech  Him,  and  we  should  do  so 
fervently  and  continually, — from  our  pride,  from  our  self- 
reliance,  from  our  stubborn  selfwill,  from  our  worldlyminded- 
ness,  from  our  thirst  after  gain,  after  power,  after  earthly 
glory  and  notoriety,  from  all  the  forms  of  selfishness,  from 
our  luxury,  from  our  sloth,  from  our  envy  and  jealousy  and 
malice  and  hatred  and  wrath,  from  our  falsehood,  under 
whatsoever  shape  it  may  coil  round  us.  and  beguile  us,  from 
all  our  fleshly  lusts !  May  He  purge  us  from  all  these,  and 
from  every  other  mode  of  unbelief,  from  all  the  sins  which 
spring  up  in  us  owing  to  our  want  of  faith,  and  our  inability 
to  live  in  communion  with  heavenly  things.  May  He  deliver 
us  from  the  chains  which  bind  down  our  hearts  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  enable  us  to  walk  henceforward  free  and 
upright  ih  faith  and  dutiful  love.  May  the  consuming  Fire, 
which  must  needs  destroy  whatever  of  evil  would  injure 
God's  servants,  set  us  loose  like  the  children  in  the  fiery 
furnace,  in  whom  we  see  how  the  consuming  Fire  will  not 
be  a  minister  of  destruction,  but  of  redemption  and  salvation 
to' the  godly. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  time  when  the  sinful  race  of 
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man  was  swept  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Flood,  and  also  to 
that  second  destruction  which,  we  expect,  will  come  upon 
the  world,  through  the  working  of  a  consuming  fire.     These 
two  great  epochal  events'  in  the  life  of  the  world  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  measure  answering  to  those  two  forms 
of  Baptism,  of  which  the  holy  Baptist  speaks,  the  Baptism 
with  water,  and  that  with  Fire.     In  our  Baptism,  such  as  we 
have  received  it,  there  is  more  than  the  mere  outward  purga- 
tion of  the  former,  as  it  was  administered  by  John ;  but  its 
power  is  less  than  that  of  the  latter.     We  have  not  yet  been 
baptized  with  that  fire  which  is  to  consume  our  sins.     As  our 
Lord  Himself  said  that  He  had  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with» 
and  that  He  was  straitened  until  it  was  accomplisht,  so  have 
we  all,  as  many  of  us  as  are  to  be  fitted  for  entering  into  our 
Father's  presence,  to  pass  through  a  like  fiery  baptism ;  and 
so  should  we  too  be  straitened  until  it  is  accomplisht.     In 
fact  we  are  so,  though  we  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  it. 
We  are  straitened  and  bound  from  head  to  foot,  body  and 
soul,  heart  and  mind ;  albeit  we  may  know  nothing  about  it. 
Indeed  the  consciousness  of  it  is  the  first  step  toward  our 
deliverance ;  the  more  our  heart  and  soul  expand,  the  more 
they  feel  the  pressure  of  their  bonds  ;  although  every  time 
that  we  struggle  against  them  in  faith,  some    of  their  links 
are  loosened  and  burst.     The  baptism  which  our  Lord  had 
to  be  baptized  with,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
He  yearned,  was  that  of  His  agony  and  passion  :  and  in  like 
manner,  if  we  are  to  be  purified  from  our  sins,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  in  some  sort  by  a  fiery  baptism  of  suffering.   We  must 
be  purified,  as  silver  is,  by  the  fire,  more  or  less,  as  God  sees 
that  we  are  able  to  bear  it.     But  this  ability  we  have  not  in 
ourselves:   this  too,  no  less  than  the  discipline,  we  must 
receive  from  Him.    The  priests  of  Baal  might  cry  aloud,  and 
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CQt  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  until  the  blood  gusht 
out  upon  them ;  yet  no  fire  from  heaven  descended  to  con- 
sume their  sacrifice.  Nor  will  self-imposed  macerations  and 
arbitrary  penances  bring  down  the  fire  of  the  Spirit  to 
consume  our  sins.  But  if  we  lift  up  our  voices  in  faith,  like 
Elijah,  He  will  descend  upon  us :  He  will  not  tarry.  The 
fiery  Baptism,  which  John  announces,  is  also  to  be  the  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  it  is  a  twofold  Baptism,  at  once 
consuming  and  destroying  our  sins,  and  kindling  spiritual 
graces  within  us.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the  discipline 
of  suffering  become  truly  purificatory  to  us  ;  when  we  receive 
it  in  faith  and  in  love,  when  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts 
becomes  a  consuming  fire  to  everything  that  rises  against  God, 
to  everything  that  hates  God,  and  shuns  His  pres^ice,  and 
rebells  against  His  word,  and  when  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
us  yearn  to  offer  up  ourselves,  even  as  Christ  did,  a  living 
sacrifice  to  Him.  Thus  shall  we  be  fitted  for  waking  up  in 
His  likeness,  for  rising  out  of  the  fire,  which  is  to  consume 
ail  evil  for  ever,  into  the  light  and  peace  and  joy  which  dwell 
for  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Father. 
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SERMON  XIV. 

John  xix.  22. 
What  I  have  written,  I  haye  written. 

The3£  words  are  familiar  to  our  ears,  as  having   been 
spoken  on  the  most  awful  of  all  days,  on  that  day  on  which 
the  foulest  crime  ever  committed  by  man  was  converted  by 
God's  wonderworking  mercy  into  the  source  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  humanity.     They  were  not  indeed  among  those 
divine  words  spoken  on  this  day,  which  have  been  the  watch- 
words of  Christians  ever  since.     They  are  not  among  the 
words,  in  which  the  Son  of  God,  wh^n  hanging  upon  the 
Cross  as  a  trespass-offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  gave 
utterance  to  His  deep,  unfathomable  agony,  or  to  His  infinite 
lovingkindness  and  mercy  rising  above  that  agony,  or   ip 
which  even  then,  in  the  hour  of  His  weakness,  and  of  the 
power  of  darkness.  He  shewed  forth  His  divine  power,  as 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, — or  in  which  He  declared  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  He  had  come  to  perform,  and 
gave  up  His  spirit  into  the  hands  of  His  heavenly  Father. 
The  words  of  the  text  were  not  spoken  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
but  by  him,  who,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  was  set 
to  judge  our  blessed  Lord,  to  judge  the  omnipotent  and 
allrighteous  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.     For  such  was 
the  ordinance  of  God,  that,  while  His  Incarnate  Son  was 
dwelling  upon  earth,  having  come  to  seat  Himself  upon  the 
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throne  of  His  father  David,  the  sceptre  of  earthly  power 
departed  altogether  from  Judah.  The  Jews,  having  before 
been  conquered,  but  allowed  to  remain  under  the  sway  of  a 
tributary  king,  had  now  been  deprived  of  this  separate  king- 
ship, and  had  become  a  part  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Rome  : 
a  Roman  governor  lorded  it  over  their  city ;  and  to  him  had 
been  committed  the  power  of  life  and  death.  So  that,  when 
our  Saviour  was  put  to  death,  as  the  benefits  of  His  death 
were  to  be  shajed  by  the  Gentiles  along  with  the  Jews,  in 
like  manner  did  the  Gentiles  bear  part  with  the  Jews  in  the 
crime  which  wrought  that  death.  The  Jews  seized  Jesus, 
dragged  Him  to  the  hall  of  judgement,  falsely  accused  Him, 
falsely  denounced  Him,  clamoured  for  His  blood,  insulted, 
mockt,  buffeted,  scourged  Him :  the  Gentiles  pronounced 
the  fatal  sentence  against  Him,  and  became  His  executioners. 
Thus  neither  can  boast  that  they  were  innocent  of  that  most 
innocent  blood.  Neither  can  say.  Thou  didst  it;  and  I  am 
clear  from  the  gvUt.  The  Gentile  cannot  lay  claim  to  a 
special  share  in  Christ's  atonement,  as  having  beep  no  party 
to  the  crime :  the  Jew  is  not  to  despair  and  leave  himself 
utterly  cast  out,  as  he  might  have  done  if  the  guilt  had  Iain 
with  its  whole  crushing  weight  upon  him.  As  all  the  world, 
both  Jew  and  Gentile,  were  concluded  under  sin,  both  under 
original  and  under  actual  sin,  so  did  each  bear  part  in  the 
crime  by  which  the  all-atoning  sacrifice  was  offered  up.  The 
guilt  of  the  Jews  was  indeed  far  the  greatest ;  because  they 
had  the  word  of  prophecy ;  they  had  the  oracles  of  God ; 
they  had  the  promises  of  the  Messiah :  they  had  been  set 
apart  from  mankind,  to  the  end  that  He  might  be  bom 
amongst  them,  and  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  receive 
Him.  Moreover  He  had  lived  amongst  them;  He  had 
wrought  His  miracles  before  their  eyes :  they  had  seen  His 
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works,  and  heard  His  words,  so  full  of  divine  power  and  love. 
Thus  every  way  their  part  in  the  guilt  was  the  chiefest; 
and  hence  His  blood  has  indeed  been  in  a  more  especial 
manner  on  them  and  on  their  children.  But  the  part  which 
the  Gentiles  bore  in  the  act,  was  also  a  part  in  the  crime. 
Pilate  could  find  no  fault  in  Jesus,  knew  that  He  was  Just, 
and  yet  condemned  Him.  Even  the  words  of  the  text  bear 
witness  that  Pilate  took  little  thought  about  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  act  he  had  been  committing.  He  cared  not 
to  justify  it  to  his  own  conscience,  and  would  not  take  the 
slightest  trouble  for  the  sake  of  justifying  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  No;  he  said;  what  I  have  written,  I  have 
written:  no  matter  how  it  looks,  or  what  it  is:  such  as  it 
is  it  must  remain. 

At  the  same  time  even  Pilate  must  have  felt  that  there 
was  something  very  strange  in  what  he  had  written,  that  the 
inscription  was  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  Cross.  The 
cross  was  the  punishment  to  which  the  lowest,  most  abject 
criminals  were  condemned ;  and  over  the  head  of  Him  who 
was  nailed  to  it,  he  had  written,  77ie  King  of  the  Jews, 
How  came  he  to  put  such  an  inscription  in  such  a  place  ? 
He  must  have  known  that  Jesus  was  no  king,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  that  he  had  never  worn  a  crown,  that  he 
had  never  sat  on  a  throne,  that  He  was  poor  and  had  spent 
His  whole  life  among  the  poor,  dwelling  with  them  as  their 
equals — that  He  had  never  exercised  any  act  of  kingly 
power.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  must  have  been  so 
struck  by  the  majestic  calmness  and  simplicity  with  which 
Jesus  had  answered  him,  that  he  felt  a  kind  of  conviction 
that  what  He  who  so  spake  had  asserted  must  be  true,  and 
that,  as  He  had  declared  Himself  to  be  a  King,  a  King  he 
must  be.      At  all  events  this  is  another  instance  of  the 
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contrariety  which   so  often  prevails  between  the  things  of 
heaven  and  the  things  of  earth.     For  here,  as  in  several 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  we  find  that  the  selfsame  words, 
which  in  a  heavenly  sense  are  perfectly  true  and  full  of 
meaning,  seem  to  have  no  meaning  at  all  in  an  earthly 
sense,  nay,  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth.     He  who 
nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross,  wrote  over  His  head  that  He  was 
the  King  of  the  Jews,     The  Jews  besought  him  to  alter  this 
inscription,  declaring  that  it  was  untrue,  that  Jesus  was  not 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  but  had  only  pretended  to  be  so. 
They,  His  rightful  subjects,  did  not  know  their  King:  yet 
their  rightful  King  He  was.     To  this  end  He  was  bom;  and 
for  this  cause  had  He  come  into  the  world;  and  they  had 
been  prepared  for  His  coming  from  the  beginning  of  their 
nation,  in  order  that  He  might  reign  over  them.     Therefore, 
in  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  Him  to  be  their  King, 
whom  God  had  set  over  them  as  such,  and  for  whose  sake 
God  had  separated  them  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  made  them  His  own  peculiar  people, — ^by  this 
their  denial  they  did  not  so  much  deny  Him,  as  themselves ; 
they  did  not  so  much  cast  Him  off,  as  themselves.     They 
thought  by  His  death  to  cast   Him   out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  would  not  allow  to  be  His ;  and  they  cast  them- 
selves out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     The  Vineyard  was 
taken  from  them :  they  ceast  to  be  heirs  of  the  Kingdom, 
of  the  inheritance  promist  to  the  children  of  Abraham.     As 
Jesus  had  come  into  the  world  in  order  to  be  the  King  of 
the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  Israel,  this  purpose  of  God  could 
not  but  be  fulfilled.     He  whom  God  ordained  to  be  a  King, 
must  reign,  if  not  over  those  to  whom  He  was  immediately 
sent,  yet  over  others,  over  the  true  children  of  Abraham,  over 
those  who  were  Israelites,  not  according  to  the  letter,  but  to 
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the  spirit.     It  was  a  strange  contradiction  on  that  day  to  see 
the  title  and  the  Cross,  the  title  of  a  King,  and  the  Cross, 
which  was  the  death  of  a  slave.     This  however  was  only 
a  feeble  type  of  the  infinite  contradictions  which  were  then 
receiving  their  consummation.      He  who  was  the  Eternal 
Lord  of  life,  became  subject  to  death.     He  who  was  allpure 
and  allholy,  sank  under  the  weight  of  sin,  which  prest  almost 
crushingly,  not  only  on  His  body,  but  on  His  soul.      He 
who  was  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  to  reign  for 
ever  and  ever,  died  the  death  of  a  slave  and  a  criminal.     To 
the  Jews  it  seemed  a  falsehood  and  a  mockery   that    His 
Kingship  should  be  proclaimed  at  the  head  of  the  Cross; 
and  yet  what  to  them  seemed  false  and  a  mockery,  was  the 
deepest  truth  and  the  highest  reality  ever  manifested  upon 
earth, — a  truth  which  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  will  continue  to  shine  forth  more  and  more  brightly, 
and  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  widely  unto  the  end  of 
the  world, — ^a  truth  which,  we  earnestly  hope,  the  children  of 
those  Jews  will  one  day  acknowledge  in  humble  penitence 
and  adoring  love.     Therefore  was  it  most  fitting  and  needful 
that  this  truth  should  be  proclaimed  even  then,  and  in  such 
wise,  that  over  the  crown  of  thorns  should  stand  the  kingly 
title:  and  whatever  may  have  been  Pilate's  motive  for  refusing 
to  alter  the  inscription,  whatever  meaning  he  may  himself 
have  attacht  to  the  words  of  the  text,  he  rightly  refused  to 
alter  it,  and  declared  that  he  would  keep  the  inscription  just 
as  it  was,  for  that  what  he  had  written  he  had  written. 

But  the  words  of  the  text  may  be  interpreted  in  other 
senses,  and  applied  to  other  purposes  :  fVTuit  I  have  written, 
I  have  written.  My  brethren,  this  is  a  momentous  truth ; 
and  it  would  *be  well  for  us  if  we  felt  it  to  be  so :  it  would 
be  well  for  us,  yes,  for  every  one  of  us,  even  for  those  who 
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cannot  write,  even  for  those  who  never  took  a  pen  in  hand, 
if  we  all  bore  continually  in  mind,  that  whateverwe  have 
written,  we  have  written.  For  it  is  true  of  all  of  us,  even  of 
those  who  never  took  a  pen  in  hand.  We  all  write :  on 
what  ?  we  write  on  our  hearts  and  minds ;  we  write  in  the 
Book  of  Judgement :  and  that  which  has  once  been  written 
in  either,  no  art  of  man  can  ever  scratch  out.  And  what  do 
we  write  ?  evil  thoughts  on  our  minds ;  evil  feelings  on  our 
hearts;  and  both  these,  and  evil  deeds,  in  the  Book  of 
Judgement.  The  mind  of  man  has  often  been  compared  to 
a  white  sheet  of  paper.  Now  it  is  like  a  white  sheet  of 
paper  in  this,  that  whatever  we  write  upon  it,  whether  with 
distinct  purpose  or  no,  nay,  every  drop  of  ink  we  let  fall 
upon  it,  makes  an  abiding  mark,  a  mark  which  we  cannot  rub 
out,  or  even  scratch  out,  without  much  injury  to  the  paper ; 
unless  indeed  the  mark  has  been  very  slight  from  the  first, 
and  we  set  about  erasing  it  while  it  is  fresh.  In  one  of  the 
grandest  tragedies  of  our  great  English  poet  there  is  a  scene, 
which,  when  one  reads  it,  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood 
run  cold.  A  woman,  whose  husband  had  made  himself 
king  of  Scotland  by  means  of  several  murders,  and  who  had 
been  the  prompter  and  partner  of  his  crimes,  is  brought  in, 
walking  in  her  sleep,  and  continually  rubbing  her  hands,  as 
though  she  were  washing  them,  crying  ever  and  anon.  Yet 
here's  a  spot . . .  What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  F  . . . 
here's  the  smeU  of  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  In  these  words  there  is 
an  awful  power  of  truth.  We  can  stain  our  souls ;  we  can 
dye  them,  and  double-dye  them,  and  triple-dye  them ;  we 
can  dye  them  all  the  colours  of  hell's  rainbow;  but  we 
cannot  wash  them  white.  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will 
not  sweeten  them ;  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  will 
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not  wash  one  little  spot  out  of  them.  The  usurping  Queen 
of  Scotland  had  been  guilty  of  murder;  and  the  stain  of 
blood,  it  has  been  very  generally  believed,  cannot  be  washt 
out.  But  it  is  not  the  stain  of  blood  alone ;  every  stain  soils 
the  soul ;  and  none  of  them  can  be  washt  out.  Every  little 
speck  of  ink  eats  into  [the  paper ;  every  sin,  however  small 
we  may  deem  it,  eats  into  the  soul.  If  we  try  to  write  over 
it,  we  make  a  deeper  blot :  if  we  try  to  scratch  it  out,  the 
next  letters  which  we  write  on  the  spot  are  blurred.  There- 
fore is  it  of  such  vast  importance  that  we  should  be  very 
careful  what  we  write.  In  the  tragedy  which  I  was  quoting 
just  now,  the  Queen  says,  Whafs  done  cannot  be  undone. 
This  amounts  to  the  same  thmg  as  What  I  have  written,  I 
have  written,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  now  calling  upon 
you  to  consider  these  words.  WhaVe  done  cannot  be  undone. 
You  know  that  this  is  true.  You  know,  you  cannot  push 
back  the  wheels  of  time,  and  make  yesterday  come  up  again, 
so  as  to  do  over  afresh  what  you  did  badly  and  wrongly 
then.  That  which  you  did  yesterday,  yesterday  will  keep : 
you  cannot  change  it ;  you  cannot  make  it  less  or  greater ; 
if  it  was  crooked,  you  cannot  make  it  straight.  You -cannot 
turn  back  the  leaves  in  the  book  of  life,  and  rea3  the  lesson 
you  have  garbled,  over  again.  That  which  you  have  written, 
you  have  written :  that  which  you  have  done,  you  have  done ; 
and  you  cannot  unwrite  or  undo  it. 

I  repeat  the  words  over  and  over  again,  because  they 
declare  a  truth,  which  we  none  of  us  think  enough  of,  which 
most  of  us  entirely  forget.  Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  every 
idle  word  which  we  speak,  we  shall  give  account  of  at  the 
day  of  judgement.  Yet  what  are  we  doing  all  our  lives  ? 
what  use  do  we  make  of  that  tongue  and  that  breath,  which 
God  gave  to  us  in  order  that  we  should  declare  His  glory  ? 
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what  are  the  chief  part  of  the  words  which  fall  from  our  lips  ? 
are  they  not  in  the  main  idle  words  ?  and  when  they  are  no 
worse,  we  think  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  But  if  we  are 
to  give  account  for  our  idle  words,  much  more  shall  we  have 
to  give  account  for  every  evil  word,  for  every  profane  word, 
for  every  wanton  word,  for  every  angry  word,  for  every 
jealous  word,  for  every  spiteful  word,  for  every  false  word, 
for  every  vain  word.  There  is  no  evil  feeling,  but  may  be 
mixt  up  with  our  words,  as  drugs  are  with  water.  Our 
words  may  be  made  the  utterers  of  it,  the  bearers  of  it 
abroad.  How  many  such  words  have  we  all  uttered  ?  more 
in  number  than  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  We  have  quite 
forgotten  them ;  they  have  past  away  from  our  memory ;  but 
they  have  not  past  away  from  the  Book  of  Judgement.  There 
they  stand  as  witnesses  against  us:  what  we  have  written 
there,  we  have  written;  what  we  have  spoken,  we  have 
spoken. 

Surely  too  the  same  must  hold  of  our  deeds.  What  we 
have  done,  we  have  done.  Yet  this  too  we  seldom  think  of  : 
we  are  rather  apt  to  deem  that  what  has  once  gone  by  has 
past  away  into  nonentity,  and  that  we  have  no  longer  any 
concern  iif  it,  that  the  only  things  we  need  trouble  ourselves 
about  are  the  present  and  the  future.  The  usurping  queen 
had  been  a  party  to  a  murder ;  and  that  is  a  crime  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  When  her  eyes  were  closed, — ^when  her 
thoughts  were  no  longer  drawn  away  from  herself  by  the 
objects  around  her, — when  she  could  look  in  upon  her  Con*, 
science, — ^there  she  saw  the  red  stain,  the  blot  of  blood,  over 
which  the  ocean  might  have  rolled  all  its  waves,  yet  it  would 
have  continued  to  glare  as  redly  as  ever.  But  as  I  said  just 
now,  it  is  not  the  sin  of  murder  alone  that  eats  into  the 
Conscience :  every  sin  does  so,  even  idleness.     Let  a  finely 
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polisht  steel  knife  lie  untoucht  for  a  while,  the  dampness  of 
the  air  will  rust  it ;  but  the  Conscience  is  far  more  easily 
rusted  than  the  finest  steel ;  and  the  rust  is  more  difficult  to 
remove.  Every  sin  we  have  ever  committed,  however  slight 
we  may  have  accounted  it  at  the  time,  and  however  we  may 
have  forgotten  it  since,  has  left  its  stain  on  our  Conscience ; 
and  the  stain  will  be  found  there,  when  the  Book  of  Judge-^ 
ment  is  opened.  Alas,  my  brethren,  what  then  must  our 
consciences  be  ?  Must  we  not  needs  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  looking  into  them,  of  seeing  them  as  they  are,  with  all 
manner  of  scrawls  and  stains  and  blots,  scrawl  upon  scrawl, 
and  blot  upon  blot.  We  have  bescrawled  and  blotted  it  all 
over ;  and  we  cannot  do  away  one  scrawl  or  blot.  What  we 
have  done,  we  hafve  done :  what  we  have  written,  we  have 
written :  and  such  as  it  is  it  must  remain  for  anything  we 
can  do  to  purge  it 

This  is  a  terrible  thought,  and  even  if  it  stood  alone,  it 
would  be  enough,  one  might  think,  to  crush  us  with  shame 
and  fear,  that  our  souls  should  be  such  a  mass  of  pollution, 
that  they  should  be  a  chamelhouse  filled  with  the  ghastly 
remains  of  our  past  sins,  that  they  should  be  so  scribbled 
and  blotted  over,  that  no  speck  of  their  original  whiteness 
<:an  be  seen.  This  however  is  not  all.  Man's  writing  is  not 
the  only  writing  that  endures.  God  also  has  written ;  and 
far  more  true  therefore  must  it  be  of  Him,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  that  what  He  has  written 
He  has  written, — ^that  the  word  which  has  gone  forth  from 
Him  cannot  be  recalled.  Man,  we  have  seen,  has  written 
the  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  of  sin  on  that  soul  which 
God  made  to  be  pure,  after  His  own  Ukeness.  And  what  has 
God  written?  He  has  written  His  Law  on  the  heart  of 
man :  He  wrote  His  Law  on  the  tables  of  Sinai.     The  first 
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writing  man,  as  we  have  seen,  scribbled  over,  and  blotted,  so 
that  he  was  quite  unable  to  read  it  Yet  there  it  still  stands ; 
and  when  the  days  of  desolation  come  upon  us,  when,  through 
whatsoever  cause,  we  are  brought  to  discern  the  miserable 
emptiness  of  the  outward  things  to  which  we  had  given  up 
our  hearts, — ^and  when,  shrinking  from  them,  we  turn  our 
eyes  inward  to  search  into  the  nature  of  the  void  and  craving 
in  our  souls, — ^when  at  such  moments  our  eyes  are  suddenly 
opened  to  behold  the  layers  of  blots  that  we  have  made  on 
our  consciences, — God's  original  writing  will  start  out,  like 
the  letters  of  fire  on  the  wall  of  King  Belshazzar,  troubling  his 
thoughts,  and  proclaiming  his  doom,  that  he  had  been  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting,  and  that  his  kingdom  had 
been  taken  away,  and  given  to  others.  But,  seeing  that  man 
had  thus  blotted  out  the  original  writing  on  his  soul,  and 
rendered  it  almost  illegible,  God,  inasmuch  as  what  He  had 
written^  He  had  written,  to  stand  fast  for  ever,  was  pleased 
to  write  His  Law  over  again  on  tables  of  stone.  And 
although  these  tables  also  were  broken  by  reason  of  the  sins 
of  man,  yet,  what  God  had  written.  He  had  written.  The 
tables  were  renewed;  and  the  ten  Commandments,  which 
were  graven  upon  them  on  Mount  Sinai,  have  continued 
graven  upon  them  ever  since.  They  were  graven  at  the  head 
of  the  Law,  which  God  gave  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
Nation  under  the  Covenant  of  works;  and  although  the 
Jewish  Nation  and  Church  have  been  scattered  abroad  to 
the  four  winds,  and  the  Covenant  of  works  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  higher  Dispensation  of  grace,  still  what  God 
had  written.  He  had  written.  The  ten  Commandments  have 
for  near  eighteen  centuries  outlived  the  Jewish  nation  and 
Church:  they  have  been  adopted  from  the  Covenant  of 
works*  and  incorporated  into  the  Dispensation  of  grace: 
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whithersoever  Christ's  Church  has  spread,  it  has  carried 
these  commandments :  they  are  written  on  the  walls  of 
almost  every  church  in  England,  almost  every  child  in 
England  learns  them :  and  so  it  may  be  said  of  them  with 
the  fullest  truth,  that  their  sound  is  gone  forth  into  all  lands, 
and  their  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Thus  there  is  one  thing  in  common  between  man's  writing 
and  God's ;  they  both  last.  But  in  other  respects  they  differ 
entirely.  Man's  writing,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  bescrawled 
and  blotted  as  to  be  almost  illegible:  we  can  but  faintly  make 
out  what  it  was  meant  to  express :  some  characters  seem  to 
say  one  thing,  while  others  denote  the  very  contrary :  we 
seem  to  perceive  something  like  faint  wishes,  like  dim  half- 
formed  resolutions ;  but  over  them  are  lusts  and  plots  and 
deeds,  which  contradict  those  wishes  and  bid  defiance  to 
those  resolutions.  God's  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  plain 
and  clear  and  simple,  and  can  be  read  by  all  mankind,  even 
as  though  it  were  written  with  the  stars  on  the  naked  heavens. 
And  as  that  which  is  foul  and  deformed  looks  still  fouler  and 
more  deformed  by  the  side  of  that  which  is  fair  and  well- 
featured,  the  unsightliness  of  the  writing  on  man's  soul  only 
comes  out  the  more  strongly,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of 
God's  holy  Law.  Besides  there  is  another  difference,  which 
at  first  sight  seems  still  more  alarming,  a  difference  amount- 
ing to  direct  opposition.  While  the  writing  on  man's  soul 
is  for  the  most  part  the  writing  of  sin,  under  one  or  other  of 
its  manifold  shapes,  the  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  God's 
Law  is  to  forbid  sin.  Man  writes  adultery  on  his  soul ;  and 
God  writes.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Man  writes 
dishonesty  and  fraud  and  unrighteous  gains  there ;  and  God 
writes.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Man  writes  falsehood  and 
slander ;  and  God  writes.  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness. 
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Now  seeing  that  God's  law  is  unchangeable, — seeing  that 
what  He  has  written  He  has  written, — seeing  too  that  the 
power  and  the  majesty  and  the  government  are  wholly  with 
Him,  and  are  one  with  the  breath  of  His  will, — ^the  effect 
and  end  of  God's  law,  which  condemns  sin,  and  declares  that 
it  shall  not  be,  must  needs  be  to  destroy  sin.  When  God 
says.  Thou  shall  not;  man  must  not  say,  I  will:  if  he  does, 
he  must  perish  utterly.  Hence,  even  if  we  look  no  farther 
than  the  ten  Commandments,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
Law  of  God  is  the  utterance  of  His  Will,  and  that  His  Will 
alone  upholds  and  orders  and  sways  the  world,  so  that  what- 
ever exists  exists  solely  through  His  ordinance  and  suffer- 
ance, it  is  plain  that  God's  Law  must  fulfil  itself,  that  it  must 
destroy  that  which  it  condemns,  yea,  that  it  must  be  a 
consuming  fire.  In  fact  too  we  know  that  there  are  divers 
passages  in  God's  Law,  which  openly  proclaim  this  very 
truth,  and  denounce  death  against  whosoever  shall  break  the 
least  tittle  of  it. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  world  on  the  day  when 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  stood  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and  when 
Pilate  wrote  the  inscription,  which  he  would  not  change,  on 
the  head  of  the  Cross.  There  were  two  writings  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  writing  of  the  allholy  God,  and 
the  writing  of  the  allsinful  race  of  man.  The  law  of  God 
was  written  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  everlasting  heavens, — ^in 
letters  which  were  of  light  to  all  such  as  desired  to  obey 
them,  but  which  turned  to  fire  in  the  eyes  of  such  as 
struggled  against  them :  man's  writings  were  a  mass  of  con* 
fusion  and  defilement,  which  the  fire,  when  it  approached 
them,  must  consume.  They  had  been  continually  becoming 
worse  and  worse :  and  he  who  could  have  lookt  at  them  with 
a  purged  sight,  so  as  to  discern  what  they  were,  and  how 
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they  stood  in  the  face  of  God's  Law,  could  hardly  have 

thought  otherwise  than  that  they  were  just  on  the  point  of 

being  consumed.     For  man  has  no  power  to  change  one 

letter,  either  in  his  own  writing  or  in  God's.     He  could  not 

write  honesty  and  purity  and  truth  and  love  upon  himself; 

nor  could  he  write.  Thou  mayst  he  dishonest  and  impure  and 

false  and  hateful,  in  God's  Law.    Nay,  God  Himself  could 

not  change  His  Law  in  this  manner.    What  He  had  written. 

He  had  written.     He  could  not  say.  Thou  mayst  have  other 

gods  beside  me.     He  could  not  say.  Thou  mayst  make  idols 

to  thyself,  and  bow  down  to  them  and  worship  them.      He 

could  not  say.  Thou  mayst  kill  and  lust  and  steal  and  covet. 

All  these  things  He  had  forbidden  under  pain  of  death: 

therefore  the  sentence  of  death    could  not  but  go  forth ; 

and  to  him  who  considered  this,  it  must  have  seemed  as 

though  that  sentence  would  sweep  every  child  of  man  into 

the  bottomless  pit. 

And  so  it  was.  The  sentence  of  death  did  go  forth 
against  all  transgressors  of  God's  law.  The  sword  of  the 
Law  was  unsheathed,  and  dealt  its  deadly  blow.  But  through 
the  wonderful  working  of  God's  unimaginable  mercy,  that 
sentence,  even  while  it  continued  what  it  was,  even  while 
it  fulfilled  itself,  was  transformed  into  a  sentence  of  life. 
The  sentence  of  death  went  forth :  but  the  Son  of  God  said. 
Father,  on  Me  let  that  sentence  fall :  thus  in  Me  Thy  Law 
will  be  fulfilled :  and  through  My  death  power  toill  be  given 
to  man  to  rise  from  death  into  life.  Hereby  the  Law  was 
fulfilled,  and  through  its  very  fulfilment  was  changed,  con- 
tinuing the  same,  and  yet  being  transfigured  from  a  Law  of 
deadly  condemnation  against  sin,  into  a  Law  of  good  works 
springing  out  of  faith  through  love.  Not  that  any  one  tittle 
of  the  Law  is  really  and  essentially  done  away :  this  could 
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not  be;  for  what  Grod  has  written  He  has  written:  every 
commandment  of  the  whole  Law  is  still  binding  spiritually^ 
in  regard  to  that  which  at  the  time  it  little  more  than  fore- 
shewed  :  every  commandment  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  higher 
and  wider  sense,  according  to  the  spirit,  not  merely  according 
to  the  letter.  Therefore  does  our  Church  ordain  that  the 
ten  Commandments  should  be  read  to  you  every  Sunday  in 
the  holiest  part  of  the  service,  so  that  we  may  examine 
ourselves  by  the  light  of  them,  and  may  humbly  implore 
forgiveness  for  all  our  transgressions  of  them,  and  may  seek 
that  strength  to  keep  them  which  we  can  only  receive  through 
our  communion  with  Christ,  and  without  which  we  cannot 
abide  in  that  communion. 

Such  and  so  great  was  the  change  effected  in  that  which 
God  had  written.  God  alone  could  change  it ;  and  He  did 
so,  in  the  only  way  in  which  even  He  could  change  it,  by 
bringing  it  out  more  fully  and  perfectly,  by  revealing  more 
plainly  that  it  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  Law  of  Love,  and 
not  a  mere  Law  of  Fear.  On  the  other  hand  what  man  had 
written  was  also  to  be  changed ;  yet  man  could  not  change  it. 
This  again  was  a  work  which  God  alone  could  accomplish : 
and  this  change  was  to  be  total,  not,  like  the  other,  a  more 
complete  revelation  of  that  which  had  been  imperfectly 
revealed  before,  but  a  change  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  For  if  the  heart  of  man  had 
continued  such  as  it  was,  the  change  of  the  Law  from  a  Law 
of  Fear  to  a  Law  of  Love  would  have  been  of  little  profit  to 
him.  The  heart  which  had  stubbornly  resisted  the  one, 
would  have  remained  in  careless  estrangement  from  the 
other.  Therefore  was  God  graciously  pleased  to  send  down 
His  Spirit  to  write  this  new  declaration  of  His  Law  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  man's  heart,  and  to  purify  and  strengthen 
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that  heart,  so  that  it  might  be  enabled  to  write  something 
better  on  itself  than  it  had  ever  written  hitherto. 

This  is  the  work  which  was  accomplisht  on  that  day  on 
which  Pilate  wrote  the  Inscription,  which  he  would  not 
change.  It  had  already  been  written  in  the  eternal  counsels 
of  God,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  changed.  Through 
that  most  blessed  work  we  have  been  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Law  of  works  into  the  freedom  of  the  Law 
of  Grace,  which  the  Spirit  helps  us  to  fulfill.  The  hand- 
writing of  ordinances,  which  was  against  us,  could  not  be 
unwritten ;  but  God  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  the 
Cross  of  His  beloved  Son,  in  whom  it  received  its  fulfilment ; 
and  from  that  Cross  the  light  of  His  love  shines  through 
every  letter.  And  to  cleanse  our  hearts  thoroughly  from  all 
the  evil  words  and  thoughts  and  deeds  which  we  had  written 
upon  them,  the  Spirit  comes  down  to  purify  them  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  offered  up  on  the  Cross,  and,  when 
they  are  thus  purified,  to  write  the  Law  of  Love  upon  them. 
Through  that  blood  thus  applied  to  us  by  the  Spirit  of 
sanctification,  although  our  sins  have  been  as  scarlet,  we  may 
become  as  white  as  snow ;  and  although  we  have  lain  among 
the  pots  of  Egypt,  and  contracted  all  manner  of  defilements, 
we  may  yet  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove,  whose  wings  are 
silver-white,  and  her  feathers  like  gold.     Amen,  so  be  it. 
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SERMON  XV. 

Pflalm  IzniT.  10. 
One  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  tlum  a  thonaand. 

These  words  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  very  beautiful  Psalm, 
in  which  the  Psalmist  gives  utterance  to  his  love  and  his 
longing  for  the  house  of  God.  Now  the  house  or  temple  of 
God  among  the  Jews  was  at  Jerusalem,  lliey  were  not  so 
blest  as  we  are,  to  have  a  house  of  God  in  every  parish. 
God  had  not  promist  them  that,  wherever  two  or  three  were 
gathered  together  in  His  name.  He  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Hii  tabernacle  then,  as  we  are  told  in  the  76th 
Psalm,  was  m  Salem,  or  Jerusalem,  and  His  dwellings, 
place  in  Zkm,  And  so  all  the  tribes  of  the  Jews  had  to 
go  up  thither  three  times  a  year  to  pay  their  vows  to  the 
Lord  in  His  holy  temple.  But  the  Psalmist  who  composed 
this  beautiful  84th  Psalm,  was  unable,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  to  go  up  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Perhaps,  as  has. 
been  supposed  by  some,  he  may  have  been  in  captivity  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  however  does  not  matter.  We  can  under- 
stand the  meaning,  and  feel  the  beauty  of  the  Psalm,  without 
knowing  what  was  the  necessity  which  compelled  the  writer 
to  stay  away  from  the  place  where  he  wisht  so  earnestly  to  be. 
For  thus  much  is  quite  plain :  he  did  not  stay  away  of  his 
own  accord;  but  there  was  some  force  which  constrained 
him.    Therefore  he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  in  expressions. 
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of  deep  love  and  fervent  longing  and  yearning  for  the  house 
of  God.  How  lovely  are  Thy  tabernacles,  he  cries,  O  Lord 
of  hosts  I  My  soul  hngeth,  yea,  even  fawieth  for  the  courts 
of  the  Lord:  my  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God.  . 
Then  he  thinks  how  happy  the  birds  are,  that  build  their 
nests  about  the  temple :  The  sparrow  has  found  a  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young, 
even  Thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God. 
From  this  thought  he  passes  to  the  happiness  of  the  people 
who  dwell  there.  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house  : 
they  will  be  alway  praising  Thee.  For  a  day  in  Thy  courts  is 
better  than  a  thousand.  I  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
house  of  my  God,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  And 
then  he  speaks  of  the  precious  blessings  which  God  gives  to 
His  faithful  servants,  to  such  as  love  His  house  and  delight  in 
His  worship:  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  Sun  and  Shield:  the 
hard  will  gii>e  grace  and  glory :  no  good  thing  unH  He  withhold 
from  those  who  walk  uprightly.  OLord  of  Hosts,  blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee. 

Now  these  words,  which  utter  this  fervent  love  and  longing 
for  the  house  of  God,  come  from  a  Jew,  and  express  the 
feelings  of  a  Jew.  In  one  sense  therefore  we  cannot  enter 
into  them.  We  cannot  feel  the  same  love  for  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  we  cannot  desire  to  go  up  thither.  We  have  not 
to  go  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  worship  God.  Through 
His  infinite  lovingkindness  we  have  {His  house  in  our  own 
parish.  *  Nor  does  He  merely  call  us  before  Him  three  times 
a  year :  He  calls  us  especially  before  Him  every  Sunday.  He 
bids  us  come  before  Him,  and  tell  Him  all  our  wants  and 
lay  all  our  weaknesses,  all  our  sins  open  before  His  searching 
eye,  and  seek  His  forgiveness  and  His  help ;  and  He  pro-> 
mises  to' hear  our. prayers,  and  to  grant  His  forgiveness  to 
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US,  if. we. seek  it  with  humble  and  penitent  hearts.  What 
then !  Ought  we  to  feel  less  love  for  the  house  of  God,  than 
the  Jewish  Psalmist  felt?  Are  we  to  love  it  less,  because  it 
is  so  near  to  us,  instead  of  so  far  away?  because  we  see 
it  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  are  called  to  worship  God 
in  it  every  Sunday,  instead  of  only  three  times  a  year? 
Surely  this  ought  to  make  us  love  it  more ;  even  as  we  love 
our  homes  more,  than  a  house  which  we  only  visit  now  and 
then.  Indeed  tliis  is  just  what  your  church  is  to  all  of  you, 
if  you  will  only  believe  it  to  be  so.  It  is  your  spiritual 
home,  your  home  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  any  other  house 
in  the  parish  can  be, — ^your  home  in  a  far  more  lasting 
sense,  in  a  far  more  blessed  sense ;  and  so  has  it  been  to 
your  fathers  for  several  hundred  years.  Many  of  you  who 
live  in  other  houses,  are  apt  to  change  your  home  every 
now  and  then  .  .  but  your  Church  is  always  your  home, 
if  you  will  only  come  to  it  as  such.  For  your  house  you 
have  to  pay  rent ;  and,  if  you  cannot,  you  are  turned  out 
of  it :  but  to  the  Church  the  poor  may  come  to  receive  the 
precious  blessings  of  the  Gospel  without  money  and  without 
price;  and  their  poverty  only  renders  them  the  more  welcome 
to  Him  who  came  especially  to  preach  the  (xospel  to  the 
.poor.  Your  other  homes  may  be  cold,  and  may  let  in  the 
wind  and  rain :  but  in  Church  God  Himself  is  a  sun  to  warm 
your  souls,  and  a  shelter  to  screen  them  from  the  tempest. 
In  this  your  spiritual  home  you  are  bom  again  by  a  second 
higher  birth ;  you  came  to  it  as  children  of  wrath ;  and  you 
were  carried  away  children  of  grace.  In  God's  house  you 
are  fed  with  the  word  of  life,  and  with  the  bread  of  life,  that 
word  and  bread  which  are  able  to  nourish  you  up  to  life 
eternal.  In  this  home  you  meet  all  your  neighbours  as 
brethren,  as  children  of  the  same  gracious  and  loving  Fathei ^ 
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In  this  home  yon  are  wedded  to  the  wife  of  your  heart,  and 
receive  God's  blessing  on  your  vows.  To  thb  home  you 
bring  your  children,  that  they  too  may  be  bom  again  in  it. 
And  to  this  home,  when  life  has  past  away  from  you,  and  no 
other  house  will  any  longer  give  you  a  home,  when  every 
other  house  casts  you  out, — to  this  home  you  are  brought  as 
to  your  last  home,  to  be  laid  beneath  its  shadow.  Therefore 
whatever  reasons  y9U  may  have  to  love  and  to  be  thankful 
for  your  other  homes,  you  have  all  far  greater  reasons  to 
love,  £su-  greater  reasons  to  be  thankful  for,  your  home  in  the 
house  of  God.  And  as  every  man's  home  is  dearer  to  him, 
than  a  house  which  he  only  visits  now  and  then,  so  have  you 
greater  reasons  for  loving  this  house  of  God,  than  the  Jews 
had  to  love  the  temple,  to  which  they  only  went  three  times 
a  year. 

Nor  is  this  all.  You  have  also  greater  reasons  for  loving 
it,  because  the  blessings  bestowed  on  you  in  Church,  bestowed 
at  least  on  all  such  as  come  to  it  in  a  right  spirit,  are  greater 
and  more  certain.  For  we  have  the  blessed  reality,  of  which 
the  Jews  had  only  the  shadow  and  image.  We  have  the 
fulfilment,  of  which  they  had  only  the  promise.  We  have 
the  whole  word  of  God,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  whereas  the 
Psalmbt  had  only  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Law,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  older  Prophets.  The  mysteries,  into 
which  he  dkily  desired  to  look,  have  been  fiilly  revealed  to  us. 
The  way  of  salvation  has  been  set  before  us  so  plainly  that 
the  simple  may  walk  in  it.  The  Son  of  God  has  dwelt  upon 
earth,  and  has  promist  that  He  will  always  be  present  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  when  they  are  gathered  together  in  His 
name.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  come  down  to  abide  with  us 
•for  ever.    We  know,  we  ought  to  know  far  better  than  the 
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Psdtnist,  that  Grod  is  indeed  bofh  a  Sun  and  a  Shield, — a 
Sun,  to  give  light  to  His  people, — a  Sun/ to  brighten  and 
gladden  their  souls, — a  Sun,  to  ripen  all  the  good  seed  that 
may  be  sown  in  them,  and  to  make  them  bring  forth  good 
iruit  in  abundance, — and  a  Shield,  to  guard  them  from  all 
harm, — from  all  the  evils  of  this  world,  so  far  as  it  is  good 
to  be  guarded  from  them, — and  above  all  from  those  more 
terrible  evils,  from  which  He  alone  can  guard  them,  sin,  and 
the  endless  train  of  miseries  which  sin  ever  brings  along 
with  it.  We  know  too  that  God  does  indeed  give  grace  and 
glory  in  this  His  hous^  to  the  children  of  His  house.  He 
gives  them  the  grace  and  glory  of  which  each  of  the  blessed 
Sacraments  is  the  means  and  the  pledge.  He  gives  the 
grace  of  forgiveness  to  those  who  seek  it  with  contrite  hearts- 
He  gives  the  grace  of  faith  to  those  who  listen  devoutly  to 
His  word.  He  gives  the  grace  of  love  to  those  who  join  in 
the  worship  of  prayer  and  praise  with  the  congregation  of 
His  people.  Yea,  here  does  He  give  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 
and  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  peace  and  joy  and  hope  and 
meekness  and  patience  and  long  suffering.  These  are  a 
blessed  foretaste  of  the  glory  which  He  will  pour  out  here- 
after through  endless  ages  on  such  as  have  loved  His  house 
above  all  the  tents  of  unrighteousness.  That  which  they 
receive  in  part  now,  will  be  given  to  them  in  perfection  here- 
after. And  as  He  has  not  withheld  His  only  Son  from  us, 
but  has  given  Him  up  to  die  for  our  sins,  to  the  end  that 
with  Him  and  through  Him  He  might  give  us  grace  and 
glory,  we  may  feel  the  most  undoubting  assurance  that  He 
will  withhold  no  blessing  whatsoever  from  those  who  come 
before  Him  in  faith,  arrayed  in  the  righteousness  of  His  Son. 
Such  are  the  blessings  promist  to  those  who  come  diligently 
to  the  house  of  God  with  yearning  and  penitent  hearts,  in 
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order  to  learn  His  will,  and  to  obtain  strength  that  they  may 
do  it.  Surely  then  we  have  great  reason  to  love  the  house 
of  God :  and  if  any  misfortune  were  to  befall  us,  that  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  us  to  come  to  it,  we  too  ought  to  cry 
out  with  the  Psalmist,  How  lovely  are  Thy  tabemacleg,  0 
Lord!  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteh  for  the  courts 
of  the  Lord.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  Ucing 
God. 

To  some  persons  indeed  it  may  seem  that  at  all  events 
there  are  certain  very  evident  and  material  differences  be- 
tween their  home  and  a  church, — in  that  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  and  blessings  of  the  former  are  plain  and  imme- 
diate, and  such  as  we  see  and  feel  every  day  of  our  lives, 
such  too  as  we  share  with  all  those  who  are  dearest  to  us, — 
while  the  blessings  which  they  are  bid  to  look  for  from 
religion,  lie  far  off,  and  belong  in  the  main  to  another  world, 
which  nobody  has  ever  seen,  and  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Now  thus  much  is  quite  true,  that  the  pleasures  and 
blessings  of  religion  are  not  of  a  kind  that  strikes  the  senses, 
are  not  objects  of  sight  or  taste  or  touch,  and  cannot  be 
perceived  and  enjoyed  except  through  faith.  But  the  same 
is  the  case  with  all  those  pleasures  and  with  aU  those  feelings 
by  which  you  are  raised  above  brute  animals.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  matters  of  faith,  the  highest  the  most  so. 
Brute  animals,  you  all  know,  are  swayed  almost  entirely 
by  that  which  is  acting  at  the  moment  on  their  senses. 
But  when  man  is  so,  he  forfeits  the  privilege  and  dignity 
of  his  nature,  and  sinks  to  the  level  of  brutes.  Something 
of  this  sort  has  been  found  in  the  most  degraded  savage 
tribes.  But  wherever  man  has  even  the  first  rudiments 
of  civilization  or  cultivation,  wherever  he  begins  to  be  him- 
self, what  he  ought  to  be,  and  what  he  was  intended  to  be« 
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the  pecaliar  character  of  his  nature  manifests  itself  in  this« 
that  he  b^ins  to  live  more  or  less  by  faith.  He  looks  for- 
ward to  the  distant ;  he  provides  for  the  future ;  he  labours 
with  the  purpose  of  attaining  what  can  only  be  attained 
hereafter.  This,  you  all  know,  is  the  case  even  in  the  simple 
life  of  the  husbandman.  He  sows  his  seed,  committing  it  to 
the  earth,  in  faith  that,  after  many  days  and  weeks  and  months, 
the  seed  which  he  has  sown  will  spring  up  greatly  multiplied, 
so  as  to  supply  food  for  himself  and  his  family  and  his  neigh- 
bours. So  too  is  it  with  regard  to  all  the  other  occupations 
of  life.  We  do  not  live,  we  are  not  intended  to  live,  merely 
from  hand  to  mouth.  We  are  to  look  forward,  to  use  fore- 
sight, to  lay  up  in  store  for  the  future.  We  are  to  labour,  not 
merely  to  gratify  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  but  to  prepare 
that  which  will  be  needful  for  many  coming  days,  and  months, 
nay,  for  many  coming  years.  You  may  remind  me  that  our 
Lord  commands  us  not  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow. 
But  the  meaning  of  that  command  is,  that  we  are  not  to  vex 
and  worry  ourselves  by  uneasy,  anxious  thoughts  and  cares 
about  the  future,  that  we  are  to  look  trustfully  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  that  we  are  to  cast  our  cares  upon  Him, 
who  careth  for  us.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to 
work  with  our  eyes  looking  forward  to  the  future,  to  the 
fruit  which  our  work,  under  God's  blessing,  will  bear  in  after, 
it  may  be  distant  days.  For  this  is  our  privilege  above  the 
other  creatures  upon  earth.  The  beasts  of  the  field  do  not 
sow  or  plant ;  they  do  not  plough  or  reap  or  gather  into  a 
gamer.  They  eat  what  springs  up  of  itself.  But  man  is  to 
sow  and  plant.  The  generations  of  mankind  could  not  go  on 
without  it.  Man  is  to  sow  and  plant,  and  is  doing  so  con- 
tinually, not  merely  in  a  literal  sense,  but  in  a  number  of 
others.^    He  cannot  help  doing   so.    Every  act  of  his  life 
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spreads  and  stretches  out  in  one  way  or  other,  often  in  divers 
ways,  into  the  future.  Those  too  aire  ever  his  best  and 
noblest  works,  which  stretch  forward  the  furthest,  which 
bear  fruit  the  longest. 

Thus  a  very  large  part,  far  the  largest,  of  what  we  do,  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself,  but  of  something  which  is 
to  come  from  it  hereafter.  We  do  not  sow  for  the  sake  of 
Sowing,  nor  plough  for  the  sake  of  ploughing.  Nor  do 
people  exercise  any  handicraft  or  trade  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  certain  effects  which  it  is  to  produce.  Nor 
again,  when  we  are  learning  to  read,  or  anything  else,  do  we 
learn  for  the  sake  of  learning,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  know- 
ledge and  the  power  which  we  hope  to  acquire  thereby, 
which  are  to  abide  with  us,  and  to  go  on  increasing  through 
life. 

Therefore,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  blessings  which  we 
are  to  look  for  from  the  service  of  God,  from  dwelling  in  the 
house  of  God,  belong  wholly  and  solely  to  a  future  life,  to 
another  state  of  being,  there  would  be  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  ordinary  law  of  our  nature,  in  our  devoting  our 
hearts  and  souls  and  minds  to  that  which  is  so  distant.  If 
godliness  had  no  promise  of  this  life,  but  only  of  that 
which  is  to  come,  still  it  would  behove  a  wise  man,  a  sensible 
man,  a  judicious  and  prudent  man,  to  seek  godliness  above 
all  things.  For  this  is  ever  the  mark  of  a  wise  and  sensible 
and  judicious  and  prudent  man,  that  he  desires  to  lay  up  a 
treasure  for  the  time  to  come :  and  his  wisdom  will  be  shewn 
especially  in  laying  it  up  in  a  safe  place,  where  he  cannot  lose 
it,  where  it  cannot  fail  him,  where  he  shall  receive  it  with 
interest  hereafter.  Where  then  shall  he  lay  it  up  ?  There 
are  three  places  to  chose  among.  Will  you  lay  it  up  on 
earth  ?  where  the  rust  and  moth  will  waste  it,  and  where 
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•all  manner  of  thieves  may  break  in,  and  tear  it  from  you, 
^here  manifold  losses  may  befall  you,  vhere  sicknesses  and 
accidents  may  render  it  imserviceable,  where  Death  is  sure  to 
wrest  it  from  you,  even  though  you  grasp  it  in  your  clencht 
fist.  Or  will  you  lay  it  up  in  hell  ?  where  it  will  turn  into 
a  plague  and  a  curse.  And  this,  my  brethren,  remember, 
is  what  you  will  in  fact  do,  if  you  are  content  to  lay  it  up  on 
«arth.  Earth  is  hell,  or  the  court  that  leads  to  hell,  if  it  be 
not  the  court  that  leads  to  heaven.  So  that,  if  you  do  not 
desire  to  waste  your  own  lives,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  lay 
^  your  treasure  in  hell,  you  must  endeavour  to  lay  it  up 
in  heaven,  where,  under  God's  blessing,  it  will  continually 
increase,  and  through  Christ's  merits,  will  be  yours  ever- 
lastingly. No  eye  has  seen,  no  ear  has  heard,  no  heart  of  man 
has  conceived,  the  blessings  which  God  has  in  store  for  them 
that  love  Him,  for  them  that  dwell  in  His  house,  and  delight 
in  His  service.  Therefore,  even  if  these  were  all  that  we 
had  to  look  for,  every  wise  man,  every  reasonable  man,  who 
has  this  hope  set  before  him,  would  join  heart  and  soul  in 
the  cry  of  the  Psalmist,  One  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  grosser,  a  more  complete  mistake, 
than  the  notion  that  the  blessings  to  be  sought  and  obtained 
in  the  house  of  God,  belong  solely  to  the  next  world.  As 
the  earth,  without  the  house  of  God,  without  the  heavenly 
light  and  airs  which  come  to  brighten  and  refresh  it  from 
that  house  is  nothing  better  than  a  preparation  for  hell,  filled 
with  many  foretastes  of  the  agonies  and  anguish  of  hell, 
although  these  are  often  disguised  and  sugared  over  with  that 
which  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  earth  becomes  the  court  of  God's  house,  when  God's 
house  rises  up  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  sheds  His  light  and 
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dew  over  it,  the  light  of  His  truth  and  the  dew  of  His  lovft* 
it  becomes  a  preparation  for  heaven,  and  is  filled  with  fore- 
tastes of  the  joys  of  heaven.  Then  poverty  becomes  a 
blessing,  through  the  assurance  of  heavenly  riches.  Sorrow 
becomes  a  blessing,  through  the  assurance  of  heavenly 
comfort.  Hunger  and  thirst  become  blessings,  through  the 
assurance  of  heavenly  satisfaction. 

For  this  is  the  blessed  character  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  This  is  our  Lord's  gracious 
declaration  concerning  these  who  dwell  in  His  Father's  house, 
that,  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  nanus. 
He  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  that  He  will  give  them  the 
graces  of  His  Spirit,  that  He  will  enable  them  to  do  His  will, 
and  that  He  Himself  and  His  Father  will  come  to  them  and 
abide  with  them.  This,  my  brethren,  is  the  reason,  above  all 
others,  why  one  day  in  God's  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand, 
because  here  God  is  especially  present,  because  here  it  is  our 
especial  business  to  draw  nigh  to  Him.  Surely,  if  any  one 
of  us  were  allowed,  like  Moses,  to  see  the  Lord  in  the  burning 
bush,  and  to  hear  His  voice  declaring  His  self-existent  being, 
or  to  see  Him,  and  to  hear  His  declaration  of  His  mercy  and 
grace  as  the  same  Moses  did  on  mount  Sinai,  he  would  feel 
that  this  one  moment  of  life  in  the  presence  of  God  was  far 
better,  far  more  precious,  than  a  thousand  other  moments, 
yea,  than  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Or  if  we  could  be  permitted 
to  stand  before  the  Lord  Jesus  for  an  hour,  as  the  Apostles 
did,  to  hear  His  divine*words,  to  see  His  divine  works, — if, 
like  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  we  could  be  allowed  to 
lean  our  heads  upon  His  bosom, — we  should  prize  and  value 
such  an  hour,  as  far  more  blessed  than  all  the  rest  of  our 
^ives  that  we  had  past  away  from  Him.    But  all  these  precious 
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blessings,  and  more  than   all  these, — more  than   was  ever 

Touchsafed  to  the  Patriarchs  or  the  Prophets, — ^more  than 

was  granted  to  the  disciples,  even  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 

loved, — will  be  readily  granted  to  those  who  come  in  faith  to 

this  house  of  God,  and  may  be  received  by  them,  if  they  will 

open  their  hearts  and  lift  up  their  spirits  to  receive  it.     Yes, 

my  brethren,  more  than  all  this  may  be  obtained  by  any  one, 

by  every  one  of  you,  if  you  will  press  forward  earnestly  and 

diligently  and  continually  toward  the  prize  of  your  high 

calling  in  Christ  Jesus.     More  than  all  this, — because  you 

may  obtain  the  inward  and  spiritual  realities,  of  which  they 

had  only  the  outward  and  visible  forms.     You  may  attain  to 

the  blessing  of  seeing  the  Lord  continually  in  every  fire,  even 

in  the  fiercest  furnace  of  affliction  and  tribulation.     Although 

the  waves  of  the  sea  are  raging  horribly  around  you,  you  may 

see  the  Lord  sitting  above  the  waterfloods,  and  hushing  them 

by  a  word.    You  may  see  Him,  as  Moses  did,  every  time  you 

hear  His  Law  read  to  you :  you  may  hear  Him  uttering  His 

law  to  Moses,  that  same  eternal  Law  which  He  stil]  utters  to 

you.     So  too  may  you  hear  Him  declaring  His  name  with 

a  far  fuller  understanding  than  Moses  had.  You  may  see  and 

perceive,  far  more  clearly  than  Moses  could,  how  He   is 

indeed  the  Lord,  the  Lard  God,  merciful  avid  gracious,  hmg^ 

tuffering    and    abundant   in  goodness  and  truth.      In    like 

manner  may  you  stand  before  Jesus,  and  know  far  more  of 

His  divine  nature  and  grace,  of  His  mercy  and  truth,  of  the 

purpose  and  efiect  of  His  coming,  than  the  Apostles  knew 

while  they  were  standing  before  Him  in  the  body.     And  as 

St  John  laid  his  head  on  Jesus'  bosom,  so  may  you  lay  all 

your  griefs  and  sorrows,  all  your  cares  and  woes,  yea,  all  your 

sins  upon  Him ;  and  He  will  bear  them  for  you.     He  will 

not  reprove  you  for  being  so  familiar  with  Him.     He  will  not 
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rebuke  and  repell  you  for  bringing  such  a  foul«  oppressive 
burthen,  and  laying  it  upon  His  all-pure  and  holy  shoulders. 
He  will  give  you  a  loving  wdcome : .  He  vnll  bid  you  bring 
more  and  more  burth^is,  yea  everything  that  presses  heavily 
upon  you  :  He  will  take  them  all  from  you  :  and  in  return 
for  the  foul  and  heavy  burthens  which  you  lay  upon  Him, 
He  will  give  you  rest  and  spiritual  peace  and  joy. 

Hence  is  it,  my  brethren,  that  one  day  in  God's  house  is 
better  than  a  thousand,  not  than  a  thousand  in  God's  house, 
but  than  a  thousand  spent  away  from  God,  even  though  they 
are  spent  in  a  royal  palace,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  luxury  and 
enjoym^it  that  the  worid  can  supply.  This  is  die  meanii^ 
of  the  words  which  follow  the  text :  /  waM  rather  be  a  door- 
keq)er  in  the  houee  of  tie  Lard,  than  diodl  m  the  tents  of 
ftprighteousness^  I  would  rather  occupy  the  lowest,  m^iial 
post  in  God's  house,  than  be  lord  and  master  in  the 
grandest  (tf  the  worid's  palaces.  For  he  who  takes  the 
lowest  place  cannot  take  a  lower  than  that  which  die  Son 
of  God  took,  cannot  wash  and  purify  the  t^nple  as  Jesus  did 
with  His  own  blood :  and  the  lower  the  place  he  takes  in  it, 
the  more  will  he  be  likened  to  Jesus. 

One  hour  in  the  house  of  God  is  better  than  a  thousand, 
than  a  thousand  spent  in  any  of  the  world's  houses,  even 
tiliough  it  be  the  world's  richest,  most  luxurious  palace.  To 
him  who  knows  the  real  value  of  the  world's  pleasures,  who 
has  experienced  them,  and  knows  how  soon  they  pall  on  the 
heart,  this  will  not  seem  much  to  say.  He  who  had  taken 
his  fill  of  all  the  world's  choicest  pleasures,  declared  of  them 
that  they  are  vanity  and  weariness  and  vexation ;  and  every 
one  is  sure  to  make  the  same  discovery,  if  he  has  but  to 
spend  a  long  time  in  them.  For  one  day  they  may  seem  to 
be  pleasant :  if  we  had  to  endure  them  for  a  thousand  days 
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in  succesaion^  there  is  no  pain  or  toil  that  we  should  not  hail 
as  a  relief  from  their  sickening  palsy.  You  too,  my  brethren, 
who  do  not  dwell  in  palaces,  or  glut  yourselves  with  the 
choicer  pleasures  of  the  world,  must  have  found  out  how 
wearisome  your  coarser  pleasures  soon  become,  and  what  a 
refreshment  it  is  to  turn  from  them  after  a  little  while,  even 
to  the  hardest  labour.  Even  a  single  day  spent  in  pleasure, 
in  reveling,  in  self-indulgence  is  wearisome.  What  then 
would  a  thousand  days  be  1  a  heavy  burthen,  too, heavy  for 
man  to  bear.  They  would  turn  a  man,  body  and  soul,  into  a 
bloated  mass  of  festering  diseases.  Think  of  this,  brethren ; 
and  then  think  further,  what  would  a  thousand  years  of 
uninterrupted  reveling  and  self-indulgence  be.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  any  other  hell;  so  terrible  would  this  be, 
that  the  flames  of  hell  itself  would  be  almost  welcome,  if 
they  would  consume  our  gnawing  pleasures. 

Yes,  my  brethren,  assuredly,  it  is  only  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Lord,  it  is  only  in  the  house  of  God,  and  the  courts 
around  it,  that  there  are  pleasures  which  endure  for  ever- 
more. The  pleasures  of  the  world  soon  turn  to  pains.  The 
mask  drops  off,  and  the  serpent's  head  and  fangs  shew  them^ 
selves.  But  the  pleasures  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
house  of  God  endure  for  evermore,  and  become  continually 
sweeter  and  more  delightful.  Of  the  world's  pleasures  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  one  day  spent  in  them  is  better  than 
a  thousand  spent  in  them.  But  one  day  spent  in  the  house 
of  God  is  not  better  than  a  thousand  spent  in  the  house  of 
God.  To  the  children  of  this  world  indeed  it  seems  that  all 
pleasures  must  partake  in  the  fleeting,  changeful  nature  of 
their  own :  and  often,  when  they  have  been  told  of  the  joys 
of  heaven,  they  have  exclaimed  that  after  a  while  those 
pleasures  must  become  insufferably  dull  and  tiresome.    But 
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this  arises  solely  from  the  dulness  of  their  spiritual  per- 
ceptions, from  their  having  no  relish  for  spiritual  pleasures. 
Alas !  too,  all,  even  the  ripest  Christians,  have  more  or  less 
of  this  spiritual  dulness.  As  our  whole  nature  became 
subject  to  death,  when  it  turned  away  from  Grod,  so  did  all 
our  feelings  and  thoughts  and  purposes  become  fleeting, 
transient,  perishable.  God  is  eternal :  truth  is  eternal : 
whatever  is  of  God,  His  thoughts.  His  purposes,  are  eternal : 
but  everything  that  is  of  man  passes  away,  and  is  almost  like 
a  footprint  in  the  sand  of  the  desert,  over  which  the  wind 
blows,  and  it  is  gone.  Hence  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
what  would  be  the  blessedness  of  a  thousand  days  spent  in 
the  house  of  God.  Even  one  day,  one  whole  day,  is  too 
much  for  our  spiritual  weakness.  After  a  couple  of  hours 
we  grow  faint,  weary,  distracted,— often  before.  Hence  God 
has  mercifully  vouchsafed  in  training  us  for  heaven,  to  call  us 
to  spend  a  few  hours  every  week  in  His  presence.  He  trains 
us,  as  children  are  trained  to  walk,  little  by  little,  first  a  step 
or  two,  then  a  few  more,  then  more.  Yet  we  are  far  slower 
to  learn  than  children  are :  and  even  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  few  make  much  progress  in  learning  the  blessing  of 
dwelling  in  God's  house.? 

Hence  the  natural  man  will  readily  agree  that  one  day  in 
God's  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  in  them.  For  one  day 
a  man  may  fancy  he  could  support ;  but  how  could  he  bear  up 
through  a  thousand.  If  this  however  be  our  state  of  mind, 
how  shall  we  be  fitted  for  dwelling  in  God's  presence  fw 
ever  ?  The  painfulness  of  it  to  the  natural  man,  the  painfull- 
ness of  dwelling  in  His  light,  with  His  eye  piercing  ever 
through  all  the  windings  of  our  hearts  and  minds,  must  seem 
utterly  insupportable.  Great  need  therefore  have  we  to  learn 
from  the  Psalmist  that  one  day  in  His  courts  is  a  blessing. 
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And  how  can  we  learn  it?  Only  by  learning  to  love  Grod. 
This  is  the  only  way.  In  proportion  as  we  love  God,  we 
shall  love  to  be  in  His  courts.  Even  human  love  bears 
witness  of  tliis ;  even  human  love  declares  and  feels  that  one 
day  with  those  whom  we  love  dearly  is  better  than  a  thousand 
away  from  them.  So  would  it  also  be, — if  we  really  loved 
God, — if  we  had  ever  really  tasted  the  joy  of  living  in  His 
presence,  the  joy,  the  blessedness  of  having  our  will  at  one 
with  His  will,  of  looking  up  to  Him  with  trustful,  childly 
love  as  to  our  Father  to  whom  we  have  been  brought  by  His 
Onlybegotten  Son. 

My  brethren,  I  have  been  speaking  to  you  about  the  bless- 
edness of  dwelling  in  God's  house.  Great  reason  then  have 
you  to  give  thanks  to  Him  that  He  has  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  His  servants  to.  build  this  house  for  Him  and  for  you,  that 
you  may  learn  how  to  taste  that  blessedness.  I  have  said, 
that  in  order  to  taste  that  blessedness  we  must  love  God  :  but 
here,  as  in  our  earthly  relations,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  order 
to  love  God,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  Him  :  we  must 
learn  to  know  Him,  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  in  the 
incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  His  Son.  When  we  know  Him 
thus,  when  we  know  what  love  He  has  thus  shewn  forth  to  us, 
we  cannot  choose  but  love  Him.  O  may  you  all  learn  in  this 
His  house,  which  He  has  ordained  for  your  edification,  that 
you  may  be  built  up  in  His  faith  and  love, — O  may  you  learn 
how  to  understand  and  to  feel  that  one  day  in  His  courts  is 
indeed  better  than  a  thousand.  So  may  you  be  prepared  for 
the  endless  joys  of  that  everlasting  life  in  His  presence,  when 
one  day  will  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day. 
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THE   ATTRACTIVE    POWER   OF   CHRIST'S   DEATH. 


John  ziL  S2. 
And  I,  if  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  shall  draw  all  men  to  Me. 

By  these  words,  St  John  tells  us,  our  Lord  ngnxfied  what 
death  He  was  to  die.  He  signified  the  manner  of  His  death.; 
and  He  also  signified  something  more,  something  of  far 
greater  importance,  the  efiect  which  His  death  was  to  pro- 
duce. He  signified  the  manner  of  His  death,  how  He  was 
not  to  die  of  old  age,  nor,  as  most  men  die,  quietly,  and 
tlirough  the  workii^s  of  disease,  but  that  His  death  was  to  be 
a  violent  one,  caused  by  others.  Thus  much  had  already  been 
signified  in  divers  ways  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  declare  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  cut  off ,  that  the  Arm 
of  the  Lord,  as  He  is  called  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  uhu  to  be 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living :  that  He  was  to  be  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  The  text  however  goes  further 
than  this.  It  signifies  that  the  violent  death  which  Jesus  was 
to  die,  was  not  to  be  by  being  beheaded,  as  John  the  Baptist 
and  St  James  were,  nor  by  being  stoned,  like  Stephen,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  mode  of  punishing  those  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy.  It  foretells  that  the  death  which 
Jesus  was  to  die,  was  to  be  by  being  lifted  up,  as  we  know 
was  the  case,  in  other  words,  that  He  was  to  be  crucified. 

This  particular  relating  to  the  manner  of  His  death  our 
Lord  had  already  signified  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by 
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using  the  very  same  word.    In  His  discourse  with  Nicoderaus, 
in  the  early  part  of  His  ministry.  He  points  out  and  explains 
that  type  of  the  Crucifixion  which  Moses    set  up  in  the 
Wilderness,  to  heal  the  Israelites  from  the  bite  of  the  fiery 
serpents  :  As  Moses  lifted  ip  the  serpent  in  the  Wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.     And 
again  in  the  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  our  Gospel,  where  He  reproves  them  for  not 
knowing  Him,  He  says.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  0/ 
Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  nothing 
of  Myself,  but,  as  my  Father  hath  taught  Me,  I  speak  these 
things.     In  both  these  passages  too  he  couples  the  mention 
of  His  being  lifted  up  with  a  declaration  of  the  efiects  that 
His  being  lifted  up  was  to  produce, — that  whosoever  believed 
in  Him  would  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,  and  that  the 
Pharisees  would  then  discover  that  He  was  the  Son  of  Man, 
neither  doing  nor  saying  anything  except  in  perfect  unity  with 
the  Father. 

It  has  been  argued  indeed  by  some  persons  that  our  Lord 
in  these  passages  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  His  death,  and  to 
the  particular  manner  of  it,  but  rather  to  His  Ascension  into 
heaven,  and  to  the  power  and  glory  which  He  was  to  receive 
when  He  sat  down  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
But  St  John  himself,  as  I  have  reminded  you,  expressly  tells 
us,  in  the  verse  immediately  following  the  text,  that  by  it 
Jesus  signified  what  death  He  was  to  die :  and  if  any  further 
proof  could  be  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  the  very  purport 
of  the  passc^es  which  I  have  been  repeating  to  you.  For  the 
lifting  up  of  the  serpent  in  the  Wilderness  would  hardly  have 
suggested  itself  as  a  type  and  image  of  Chrbt's  going  up  into 
heaven,  whereas  it  is  the  most  exact  of  all  conceivable  types 
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of  His  being  nailed  to  the  Cross^  And  in  saying  to  the 
Pharisees,  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  Jesus  is 
manifestly  speaking  of  something  that  they  were  to  do,  of  an 
exaltation  that  was  to  be  effected  by  their  act  and  deed. 
Now  they  did  not  raise  Jesus  from  the  dead ;  nor  can  we 
imagine  that  He  could  have  said  to  tliem,  When  ye  have  raised 
the  Son  of  Man  from  the  grave.  It  was  God  who  raised  Him 
from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit.  Still  less  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Jews  lifted  up  Jesus  into  heaven.  In  one  way 
alone  did  they  lift  Him  up,  by  nailing  Him  to  the  Cross  : 
and  when  they  thought  that  the  breath  of  life  had  entirely 
past  away  from  Him,  so  that  He  would  never  be  able  to  lift 
Himself  up  again,  they  took  Him  down  from  the  Cross,  and 
laid  Him  in  a  cave  of  the  rock,  and  devised  a  plan  for  holding 
Him  fa£(t  there.  But  God,  confounding  all  their  plots,  raised 
Him  out  of  the  grave  to  His  own  right  hand  in  heaven. 
This  distinction  is  urged  in  St  Peter's  speech  after  healing  the 
lame  man :  Ye  kiUed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  has  raised 
from  the  dead.  Nor  will  it  be  presumptuous  to  say,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  our  Lord  should  have  raixt  up  these  totally 
different  and  directly  opposite  acts,  so  as  to  ascribe  that  to 
the  Pharisees,  which  was  wrought  in  despite  of  all  they  could 
do  to  prevent  it. 

The  reason  which  has  led  persons  to  put  such  a  strained 
interpretation  on  these  passages,  in  opposition  to  the  plain 
and  simple  one  given,  by  St  John  himself*  is  clearly  that  they 
have  been  unwilling  and  unable  to  acknowledge  the  wonderful 
power  and  efficacy  which  in  all  these  passages  our  Lord  at- 
tributes to  His  death  upon  the  Cross.  They  have  said,  that 
it  was  by  His  Resurrection  and  His  Ascension  into  heaven, 
not  by  His  Crucifixion,  that  Jesus  was  known  to  be  truly  the 
Son  of  God,  One  with  the  Eternal  Father;   that  it  was 
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through  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension  into  heaven*  not 
by  His  Crucifixion,  that  He  obtained  the  power  of  bestowing 
eternal  life  on  all  such  as  shall  ever  believe  in  Him  ;  abd  that 
it  was  through  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension  into  heaven, 
not  through  His  Crucifixion,  that  He  originally  founded,  and 
has  ever  since  upheld  and  governed  His  Church,  and  has 
continued  down  to  this  day  drawing  all  people  and  nations 
and  languages  into  it.  Now  thus  much  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that,  if  the  Crucifixion  had  not  been  followed .  by  the  Resur- 
rection,— if  our  Lord,  after  giving  up  the  ghost  upon  the 
Cross,  had  not  risen  again  and  mounted  into  heaven, — He 
would  not  have  been  known  as  the  Son  of  God  in  His  perfect 
unity  with  the  Father :  nor  would  any  one  have  lookt  to  Him 
for  the  gift  of  eternal  life :  nor  would  He  have  been  able  to 
draw  mankind  into  His  Church.  But  though  the  Resurrec- 
tion was  thus  necessary  and  indispensable  for  the  completing 
of  the  work  of  the  Crucifixion,  it  no  way  follows  that  there 
may  not  have  been  great  power  in  the  Crucifixion  itself.  For 
in  like  manner,  as  we  know,  education  and  favourable  oppor- 
tunities are  requisite  in  order  that  a  man  may  make  a  good 
use  of  the  faculties  with  which  God  has  endowed  him : 
but  the  faculties  are  already  within  him  :  education  and  op- 
portunity do  not  create  them.  So  again  a .  man  needs  the 
ground  to  stand  on ;  but  the  ground  does  not  enable  him  to 
stand  :  he  needs  the  light  to  see  with ;  but  the  light  does  not 
supply  him  with  the  faculty  of  seeing.  They  who  are  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Christ's  death,  the  power  which 
in  the  text,  and  in  the  other  passages  quoted  above.  He 
Himself  ascribes  to  it,  and  who  would  fain  believe  that  the 
enormous  influence  exercised  by  His  name  and  His  doctrine 
ever  since  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  has  arisen  wholly  from  His 
resurrection,  are  indeed  following  the  promptings  of  the 
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natural  understanding.  They  are  looking  for  visible,  sensible, 
positive,  present,  active  causes  to  produce  effects,  and  cannot 
conceive  the  effects  as  produced  by  any  other  than  such 
causes.  They  know  not  how  vast  is  the  power  of  that  which 
is  invisible,  of  that  which  the  senses  cannot  discern,  how  vast 
is  the  power  of  absence,  the  power  of  suffering,  the  power  of 
death,  over  those  who  are  not  its  immediate  victims.  They 
cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  saying,  which 
stands  a  few  verses  before  our  text,  and  which  He  enforces 
so  strongly  upon  His  hearers :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  to  you, 
Exc^t  a  com  of  wheat  faU  into  the  ground,  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  briny eth  forth  much  fruit. 

The  interpretation  which  turns  our  Lord's  words  away  from 
what  would  seem  to  be  their  simplest  meaning,  agrees,  I  said, 
exactly  with  the  bents  of  man's  natural  understandii^.  If 
we  were  to  hear  of  any  man,  that  he  had  been  lifted  up,  and 
that  through  being  lifted  up  he  had  drawn  great  multitudes 
to  foUow  him,  and  to  obey  him,  our  first  supposition  would 
be  that  he  must  have  been  Itfted  t^  on  a  throne,  or  on  a 
triumphal  chair,  or  that  he  had  been  raised  to  some  post  of 
high  influence  or  glory.  For  thus,  when  Solomon  was 
anointed  king,  all  the  people  came  up  after  him;  and  the 
peqffk  piped  with  pipes,  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  so  that 
the  earth  rent  with  the  sound  of  them.  In  like  manner,  when 
Jehu  was  anointed  king,  he  too  drew  the  people  to  him. 
Again,  when  David  had  slain  Goliath,  he  drew  the  people  to 
him.  So  did  Gideon,  when  he  blew  the  trumpet  for  Israel 
to  war  against  the  Midianites.  But  that  a  man  should  draw 
people  to  him  by  being  crucified,  by  being  nailed  to  a  cross,' 
and  giving  up  the  ghost  thereon, — this,  unless  they  merely 
came,  as  we  know  they  often  do  come,  to  such  a  sight,  out  of 
mere  curiosity,   to  the  natural  understanding  seems  very 
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unintelligible,  and  almost  impossible.  For  why  ?  Death  is 
the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  all  power,  both  of  the 
body,  and,  so  far  as  our  natural  eyes  reach,  of  the  soul 
also.  It  blinds  the  eye ;  it  hushes  the  voice ;  it  unbraces  the 
muscles ;  it  palsies  the  limbs ;  and  ere  long  it  crumbles  the 
whole  body  to  dust.  How  then  can  a  dead  man  exercise 
power?. bow  can  he  act  upon  others  after  his  death?  and 
that  too  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  his  manner  of 
acting  during  his  life  ?  Nay,  is  not  this  the  very  reason  why 
people  dread  death  so  much,  and  abhor  it?  because  it 
deprives  them  of  all  strength,  of  all  power,  of  motion,  of 
sight,  of  speech,  of  thought ;  because  they  pass  away  from  the 
earth  and  the  sight  of  man,  and  can  do  nothing  further  upon 
the  earth  and  among  men  from  that  time  forward.  Even 
the  strongest  of  men,  when  he  dies,  becomes  a  helpless  prey 
to  the  crawling  worms:  even  the  king  is  cast  under  ground  and 
forgotten,  like  the  poorest  of  his  subjects.  Hence  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  should  have  been, 
as  St  Paul  tells  us,  a  stumblingblock  to  the  Jews,  and  foolish- 
ness to  the  Gentiles,  If  he  had  preacht  to  them  of  a  living 
king,  they  would  have  listened  to  him  readily.  If  he  had 
told  them  of  the  many  good  things,  the  riches,  the  power, 
the  honour,  which  that  king  desired  to  give  them,  they 
would  have  crowded  around  him,  and  would  have  been  eager 
to  do  whatever  he  required  of  them  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
such  precious  rewards.  But  a  dead  King,  a  King  too  who,  when 
alive,  had  no  mark  of  a  king  about  him, — a  crucified  Saviour, 
who  had  not  even  been  able  to  save  himself  from  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death, — what,  they  would  say,  can  such  a  king 
give  us ?  what  can  such  a  Saviour  do  for  us?  In  fact,  our 
Lord's  disciples  themselves,  so  long  as  He  continued  amongst 
them,  partook  in  this  same  delusion,  from  which  no  one  can 
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escape  until  his  sight  has  been  pui^ed  to  discern  how  much 
mightier  and  more  enduring  invisible  things  are  than  visible. 
They  too  could  only  look  forward  to  a  temporal  king,  a 
temporal  throne,  a  temporal  kingdom.  When  they  heard 
that  He  was  going  up  to  die,  they  even  took  upon  them- 
selves to  rebuke  Him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord; 
this  shall  not  be  to  Thee,  And  when  He  had  indeed  been 
lifted  up,  their  hope  thai  He  would  have  redeemed  Israel^ 
was  extinguifiht. 

Yet  our  Lord's  words  are  quite  plain,  at  least  to  us  who 
live  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  them» 
and  who,  looking  back  through  eighteen  centuries,  see  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  indeed  been  drawn  to  Him, 
and  how  assuredly  too  those  words,  unless  we  strain  and 
distort  them  from  their  plain  meaning,  declare  that  it  was 
by  His  death,  by  His  being  lifted  tp  on  the  Cross,  that  He 
was  to  draw  all  men  to  Him.  Moreover,  if  we  think  of  the 
comparison  already  quoted,  whereby  our  Lord  illustrates  the 
effects  which  His  death  was  to  produce,  we  shall  perceive 
that  even  in  the  things  visible  to  the  senses,  even  in  those 
with  which  we  are  the  most  familiar,  there  is  abundant 
testimony  of  the  power  of  death,  of  its  power,  not  merely 
to  destroy  and  to  crush,  but  also  to  give  and  to  multiply  life. 
I  will  repeat  the  comparison  again  to  you  :  Except  a  com  of 
wheat  faU  into  the  ffround  and  die,  it  abideih  alone :  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  You  all  know  how  true 
this  is.  You  know  that  it  is  always  fulfilled,  and  that  the  very 
subsistence  of  mankind  requires  its  yearly  repeated  fulfilment. 
You  know  too  that  what  is  here  said  of  wheat  holds  with 
regard  to  the  whole  vegetable  world,  in  which  the  springing 
up  of  a  new,  more  abundant  life  results  from  the  death  of 
the  seed;  that  is  to  say,  not  from  the  extinction  of  the 
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living  principle  contained  in  it,  but  from  the  decay  and 
rotting  away  of  the  husk  and  coating  whereby  that  living 
principle  is  imprisoned,  and  prevented  from  manifesting  and 
unfolding  itself.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  seed  dies : 
and  our  Lord's  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  action  of  Death 
upon  man  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind«  so  that  the  decay 
of  his  outward  shell  or  body  shall  be  the  setting  free  of 
the  living  principle  contained  in  it. 

Besides,  even  with  regard  to  man,  though  in  ordinary  cases 
his  power  of  acting, — ^beyond  the  circle  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  within  which  death  will  often  render  that  power  more 
solemn  and  sacred, — appears  almost  to  expire  at  his  death, 
still  there  have  been  a  number  of  instances  in  which  even  the 
natural  man  has  been  able  to  discern  that  he  who  dies 
lives  on,  and  wields  great  power  over  many.  Even  among 
heathen  nations  men  of  noble  souls  rejoiced  to  offer  up  their 
lives  for  their  country,  and  felt  that  by  so  doing  they  were 
rendering  her  a  better  and  more  lasting  service  than  any  they 
could  have  rendered  by  living  for  her ;  and  the  glory  of  their 
example  drew  many  hearts  to  them,  and  stirred  many  gene- 
rous spirits  to  foUow  it.  And  since  our  Lord  on  the  Cross 
manifested  the  power  of  death  over  mankind  in  its  fulness 
and  perfection,  the  power  of  death,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  give 
life,  to  free  the  spirit  from  its  earthly  bonds  and  to  kindle  a 
higher  life  in  it,  and  moreover  to  draw  and  win  men  to  him 
who  has  past  away  from  their  sight,  this  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  chief  means  whereby  His  Church  has  been  strengthened 
and  purified.  She  who  grew  out  of  the  grave  of  her  Divine 
Founder,  and  drew  her  lifeblood  from  His  blood,  has  ever  and 
anon,  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  gaining  the  mastery  over 
her  and  oppressing  her,  been  refresht  and  invigorated  by  the 
blood  of  her  martyrs ;  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  share  in 
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the  blessed  honour  of  drawing  mankind  to  the  Cross  of  the 
Saviour.  So  entirely  has  the  nature  of  death  b^en  changed. 
That  which,  as  the  wages  of  sin,  was  to  people  hell,  has 
become  the  means  of  peopling  heaven ;  and  instead  of  re-* 
pelling  men  by  its  pains  and  terrours,  it  has  attracted  them 
by  its  blessed  glories. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  very  different  and  awful 
power,  which  has  often  been  exercised,  as  it  were  in  despite 
and  defiance  of  death,  by  persons  fallen  under  its  crushing 
stroke.  You  know,  my  brethren,  into  what  depths  of  crime 
man's  hatred  and  envy  and  malice  have  plunged,  how  they 
have  sought  aid  from  death,  how  they  have  thought  to  glut 
their  ravenous  hunger  by  the  help  of  death.  You  know  that 
he  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  banning,  has  found  fol- 
lowers among  the  children  of  men,  even  in  the  bloody  path, 
and  that  he  did  so  from  the  very  first.  Men  have  fancied 
that,  when  they  had  murdered  the  objects  of  their  hatred,  they 
were  safe :  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  they  have  said,  and  have 
sought  comfort  in  this  miserable  delusion.  For  a  miserable 
delusion  it  is.  Utterly  false  and  deceitful.  He  who  has  been 
murdered  lives  on :  he  lives  in  the  conscience  of  his  mur* 
derer,  and  has  often  rackt  him  with  intolerable  agonies  which 
nothing  could  stifle  or  allay.  As  the  voice  of  Abel's  blood 
cried  to  God  from  the  ground,  so  did  that  of  all  the  righteous 
blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel, 
to  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias.  And  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  Cain,  when  he  was  driven  as  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  over  the  earth,  is  just  a  type  of  the 
dreary  unrest  and  desolation  which  have  been  the  portion  of 
his  children.  Such  a  terrible  curse  did  the  bloodtbirsting 
Jews  call  down  upon  themselves  when  they  cried  in  their 
frantic  craving  for  the  blood  of  Jesus,  His  blood  be  vpon  us 
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and  upon  our  children !  a  curse  which  began  to  receive  its 
fulfilment  forthwith,  when  they  were  harast  by  fears  of  His 
rising  from  the  grave ; — which  in  less  than  half  a  century 
brought  down  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  nation, — and 
which  has  kept  them  ever  since  a  race  of  Cains,  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  however  is  not  the  power  of  His  death,  of  which  our 
Lord  was  speaking,  when  He  said  that,  if  He  was  lifted  up. 
He  should  draw  all  men  to  Him.  Thb  is  only  a  proof  that 
what  b  mighty  in  one  direction  will  likewise  be  mighty  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  what  is  mighty  to  save  will  ako 
be  mighty  to  destroy.  But  the  purpose  for  which  Jesus 
came,  as  His  very  name  declares,  was  to  save ;  and  they  whom 
He  was  to  draw  to  Him  when  He  was  lifted  up,  were  they 
who  by  coming  to  Him  became  heirs  of  salvation.  That 
many  have  so  come  to  Him  from  that  time  down  to  this,  is 
most  certain.  All  the  saints  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  who 
have  ever  been  gathered  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  have 
been  gathered  into  it  solely  through  Him,  by  coming  to  Him : 
and  if  we  examine  the  matter  thoughtfully  and  seaiichingly« 
we  riiall  be  convinced  that  the  one  moment,  the  one  act  in 
His  life,  by  which  more  than  by  any  other.  He  has  drawn 
mankind  to  Him,  is  His  death  on  the  Cross ;  that  death  on 
the  Cross,  which,  as  we  saw  just  now,  was  such  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks.  How 
then  did  it  draw  men  to  Him  ?  and  wherein  did  its  power  of 
attracting  them  consist  ? 

To  this  question  there  are  divers  answers,  or  rather  one 
fuU  answer,  which  embraces  a  number  of  parts.  For  divers 
ends  were  accomplisht  by  Christ's  death  upon  the  Cross, 
which  were  all  parts  of  the  one  great  end  and  purpose  of  His 
taking  our  nature  upon  Him  :  and  this  purpose  must  have 
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been  utteriy  frustrated  if  men  had  not  drawn  nigh  to  Him 
when  He  was  lifted  up.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
divine  graces  were  manifested  by  Him  in  His  death ;  and 
each  of  these  graces  was  a  chain  whereby  men's  hearts  were 
drawn  to  Him  who  vouchsafed  to  shew  forth  such  wonderful 
excellences  under  the  form  of  a  man. 

For, — to  speak  first  on  the  latter  head, — there  is  something 
in  goodness,  in  virtue,  in  benevolence,  which  wins  men's 
admiration  and  esteem  and  affection*  We  were  made  to 
admire  goodness,  and  to  love  it;  and  grievously  as  these 
better  dispositions  implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker  have  been 
weakened  and  stunted  by  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  they 
have  not  been  wholly  crusht  and  extinguisht.  They  are  not 
strong  enough  to  wrestle  successfully  in  all  cases  against  our 
evil  lusts,  to  make  us  steadily  and  consistently  imitate  that 
which  we  admire,  to  make  us  do  that  which  we  approve  of. 
At  times  too  it  will  happen,  as  we  see  in  our  Lord's  own 
life,  and  in  the  lives  of  His  Apostles,  that  holiness  and 
righteousness,  when  they  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
vices  which  are  holding  men  under  their  sway,  or,  it  may  be. 
merely  from  being  supposed  to  condemn  those  vices  by  their 
quiet  contrast,  will  excite  a  greater  bitterness  of  hatred  and 
fierceness  of  persecution.  Those  who  are  given  up  to  evil, 
as  we  see  from  the  first  in  the  tremendous  example  of  Cain, 
hate  the  good  all  the  more  on  account  of  their  goodness. 
But  after  a  while,  at  least  when  Death  has  taken  the  object 
of  this  hatred  out  of  the  way,  its  bitterness  diminishes :  the 
rending  of  the  cloud  lets  the  light  break  through ;  and 
something  like  justice  is  done  in  course  of  time  to  those  who 
are  really  deserving  of  honour.  From  the  first  too  there  are 
many,  among  the  less  corrupt  part  of  mankind,  who  take 
delight  in  the  sight  and  contemplation  of  goodness.     They 
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who  increase  in  favour  with  God,  will  also  in  most  cases 
increase  in  favour  with  man.  The  exclamation  of  the  woman, 
who,  on  hearing  our  Lord's  gracious  words,  cried.  Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  bare  Thee,  and  the  paps  which  Thou  hast  sucked, 
is  a  simple  expression  of  a  very  natural  feeling.  In  like 
manner,  when  St  Paul  first  preacht  the  Gospel  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  was  received,  he  tells  us,  as  an  anffel  of  God;  and 
they  would  have  pluckt  out  their  eyes  and  given  them  to  him. 
So  too  in  heathen  nations,  although  bad  men,  who  united 
great  powers  of  mind  to  their  vices,  were  inordinately 
admired,  and  exercised  a  vast  influence  during  their  lives, 
yet,  after  death  had  torn  away  the  veil  whicli  disgifised  them, 
the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  best  men  were  mostly 
bestowed  on  those  who  best  deserved  them.  Now  it  was  in 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  events  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  that  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelling  in  Him,  was  manifested  far  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  any  other  moment  of  His  life.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  it  there  was  scarcely  any  opportunity  for  doii^ 
more  than  shewing  forth  one  heavenly  grace  on  one  occasion, 
and  another  on  another.  But  in  His  last  day  He  manifested 
them  all  in  a  manner  far  beyond  what  the  imagination  of 
man  had  ever  been  able  to  conceive ;  and  as  His  trials  and 
su£ferings  were  greater,  the  graces  He  shewed  were  those 
which  man  deems  the  most  wonderful  and  precious.  Thus 
it  was  by  looking  at  Christ  on  the  Cross,  that  men  were 
stirred  to  cry  with  the  centurion,  Trtdy  this  was  a  righteous 
man  I  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God! 

Moreover,  while  it  was  in  His  sufferings  and  death  that 
our  Lord  most  plainly  shewed  forth  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelling  in  Him,  the  same  sufferings  and  death  were 
also  the  clearest  proof  of  His  perfect  Humanity.     Previously 
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everything  in  Him,  everything  that  He  did,  was  sodiflferent 
from  the  nature  and  actions  of  ordinary  men.  He  was  raised 
so  high  above  their  weaknesses  and  wants,  and  was  endowed 
with  such  wonderworking  powers,  that  it  must  have  been 
difficult  for  those  who  observed  His  life  with  favorable  eyes, 
excepting  the  few  who  were  admitted  into  the  closest  famili- 
arity with  Him,  to  look  upon  Him  as  altogether  a  mere  man, 
who  could  be  loved  as  such.  But  in  that  He  entered  into 
the  fellowship  of  our  sorrows,  and  was  Himself  afflicted  with 
our  severest  afflictions,  and  even  bowed  His  divine  head 
beneath  the  stroke  of  death,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
darkness  of  the  grave.  He  proved  Himself  to  be  entirely  and 
in  all  things  our  brother.  Indeed,  even  in  our  relations  to 
common  men,  our  affections  are  apt  to  be  drawn  toward 
them  much  more  strongly  and  closely  in  the  time  of  their 
sorrow  and  distress,  than  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  and 
power.  We  see  instances  of  this  every  day.  Even  those 
whom  we  never  before  cared  for,  become,. objects  of  interest 
to  us  when  they  are  visited  by  any  great  grief  or  calamity. 
Nay,  even  those  who,  when  possest  of  power,  have  been 
generally  disliked,  have  gained  sympathy  and  affection  when 
they  have  fallen.  It  may  also  be  remarkt  that  during  the 
last  days  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  heavenly  graces  of  His  Spirit 
became  seen  and  known  much  more  widely  than  before. 

Furthermore  we  all  know  that  the  ordinary  and  the  surest 
way  in  which  love  is  won,  is  by  love,  displaying  itself  in  acts 
which  afford  a  clear  substantial  proof  of  it.  By  the  love 
which  parents  bear  and  shew  towards  their  children,  are  the 
children  trained  to  love  them  in  return :  and  something  like 
the  same  reciprocation  is  found  to  prevail  generally  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  When  love  utters  its  voice,  an  echo  replies 
to  it.     But  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  is  the  great 
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crowning  act  and  proof  of  His  unimaginable  love  for  us ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  through  the  light  thrown  back  from  the  Cross, 
that  we  discern  the  proofs  of  the  same  divine  love  in  the  rest 
of  His  life.  You  remember  His  own  blessed  words :  ThU 
is  my  commandment.  That  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
doum  his  life  for  his  friends.  In  like  manner  St  John  speaks 
of  this  as  the  main  proof  of  Christ's  love :  Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid  dotvn  His  life  for  us.  So  too 
does  St  Paul,  in  that  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
where  he  exhorts  us  to  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  hath  loved  us, 
and  gave  Himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  saaifice  to  God, 
Now  all  of  you,  I  trust,  will  readily  acknowledge  that  this 
love  of  Christ  thus  manifested  towards  us  ought  to  produce 
an  answering  love  in  us  toward  Him,  that  it  ought  to  draw 
us  to  Him,  nay,  that  it  must  draw  us  to  Him,  unless  our 
hearts  are  utterly  hardened  and  depraved,  if  we  really 
believe  that  it  was  for  our  sakes,  and  through  His  exceeding 
love  for  us,  that  Christ  submitted  to  die  on  the  Cross,  and  if 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  look  at  His  death  in  this  light. 
Indeed  this  is  just  what  St  John  says  :  fFe  love  Him,  because 
He  first  loved  us. 

But  how  was  Christ's  death  upon  the  Cross  a  proof  and 
act  of  His  love  for  us  ?  Nay,  how  was  it  His  act  at  all  ? 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Roman  Governor,  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  what 
thought  did  these  take  of  conferring  any  benefit  upon  us  ? 
None  :  but  thus  it  comes  to  pass  in  God's  wonderful  coun- 
sels, that,  while  men  fancy  they  are  following  their  own  will, 
they  are  in  fact  workii^  out  His  will.  Neither  the  Jews,  nor 
Pontius  Pilate,  had  the  least  thought  of  conferring  any  benefit 
upon  any  body  by  putting  Jesus  to  death :  the  Jews  thought 
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only  of  gratifying  their  own  hatred  and  malice,  and  of  re- 
moving the  object  of  their  fears :  Pontius  Pilate  seems  to 
have  done  what  he  did  through  intimidation.  Yet  the  act,  in 
performing  which  these  servants  of  sin  combined,  under  the 
influence  of  these  hellish  motives,  was  immeasurably  the 
richest  in  blessings  that  ever  was  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Nay,  it  was  by  this  very  act,  which  Satan  may  well 
have  accounted  his  masterpiece,  in  which  he  may  have 
thought  he  had  gained  a  final  victory  over  God,  and  had 
trampled  His  goodness  under  foot,  that  Satan's  empire  was 
shaken,  and  he  was  cast  down  from  his  throne,  and  man  was 
enabled  to  gain  the  victory  over  him.  Now  though  on  a 
careless  reading  it  might  seem  as  if  Jesus  had  been  put  to 
death  forcibly  by  the  rage  and  violence  of  His  enemies,  we 
know  that  no  act  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  more 
entirely  and  perfectly  a  free  act.  No  man  taketh  My  life 
from  Me,  He  says ;  but  I  lay  it  doum  of  Myself  I  have  power 
to  lay  it  down ;  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  He  Him- 
self told  His  disciples  beforehand,  when  He  was  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  what  was  to  happen  to  Him  there :  He  told  them 
that  He  was  to  suffer  many  things  from  the  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  that  they  were  to  kill  Him  :  never- 
theless He  went ;  and  when  they  would  have  withheld  Him, 
He  rebuked  them  severely.  Afterward  too,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  last  terrible  conflict,  though  He  knew  that,  if  He 
had  prayed  to  His  Father,  His  Father  would  straightway  have 
given  Him  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  drive  back 
His  enemies.  He  would  not.  Thus  He  died  of  His  own  free 
will :  and  the  reason  why  He  was  willing  to  die,  why  He  came 
into  the  world  for  this  very  purpose,  that  He  might  die,  is 
declared  to  us  over  and  over  again  through  the  whole  volume 
of  the  Scriptures  in  manifold  ways,  by  divine  revelations,  by 
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types,  by  prophecies,  by  His  own  express  words,  and  by  the 
teaching  of  His  Apostles,  When  He  calls  Himself  the  Good 
Shepherd,  He  adds,  /  lay  dovm  My  life  for  the  sheep.  As  He 
was  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
His  death  was  typified  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  says  the  Prophet ;  He 
was  bimised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  Him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed. — For  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  He  stricken.  I  will  only  cite 
one  passage  out  of  the  number  that  stand  in  St  Paul's  epistles. 
When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for 
the  ungodly. — God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  tis.  Much  more  t/ien, 
being  now  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  Him.  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon-- 
died  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  mare,  being  recon- 
ciled, we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life.  In  these  words  we  are 
taught  to  discern  some  part  of  the  mysterious  purposes,  for 
which  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  in  His  infinite  love  toward 
mankind,  vouchsafed  to  take  our  nature  upon  Him,  and  to 
oflfer  up  His  life  on  the  Cross.  By  His  death,  by  His  being 
lifted  up,  we,  through  faith  in  Him  and  in  that  His  precious 
sacrifice,  are  redeemed  from  our  sins  :  by  it  we  are  justified  : 
by  it  we  are  reconciled  to  God.  For  this  reason  above  all 
was  it  ordained  that,  through  His  being  lifted  up.  He  should 
draw  all  men  to  Him.  Since  this  was  the  great  end  of  His 
coming.  His  coming  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly 
fruitless  and  vain.  If  He  had  not  drawn  men  to  His  Cross, 
He  might  have  remained  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father 
in  heaven  :  no  man  would  have  been  reconciled  to  God  by 
His  clothing  Himself  in  our  flesh  :  no  man  would  have 
been  saved. 
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Thus  our  text  teaches  us  that  it  was  by  His  Crucifixion, 
by  His  being  lifted  up  on  the  Cross,  that  Christ  was  to  draw 
all  men  to  Him,  Our  Lord  Himself  declares  therein  that 
this  will  be  the  case,  in  accordance  with  all  that  had  been 
foreshewn  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  by  the  typical  ordi- 
nances of  the  Law :  and  as  the  world,  and  the  whole  order 
and  course  of  events  in  the  world,  are  only  the  outward 
expression  and  manifestation  of  God's  will,  the  embodying 
and  carrying  out  of  His  omnipotent  decree,  we  see,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  how  this,  like  every  other 
declaration  of  our  Lord's,  has  been  continually  receiving  its 
ever-widening  fulfilment.  It  began  to  receive  that  fulfilment 
immediately.  Even  while  He  was  hanging  on  the  Cross,  one 
of  the  thieves  who  were  crucified  with  Him,  was  convinced 
of  His  divine  righteousness  and  power.  Of  the  exclamation 
of  the  Centurion  I  have  already  reminded  you.  After  Jesus 
had  given  up  the  ghost,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus, 
who  had  not  previously  ventured  to  confess  that  they  were 
His  disciples,  were  emboldened  to  come  forward  openly  in 
order  to  obtain  the  precious  privilege  of  embalming  and 
burying  His  holy  body.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  by 
speaking  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  by  telling  the  people  of  the 
crime  which  they  and  their  rulers  had  committed  in  crucifying 
Jesus,  that  Peter  prickt  their  consciences,  so  that  three  thou- 
sand souls  were  drawn  to  come  to  Him  who  had  been  lifted 
up  for  them,  and  to  be  baptized  in  His  name.  This  too  is 
the  argument  which,  as  being  the  most  powerful  on  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  the  most  effective  in  drawing 
them  to  Christ,  is  continually  urged  in  all  manner  of  ways 
in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  above  all  in  those  of  St  Paul,  who 
is  ever  preaching  Christ  crucified,  the  Power  of  God,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  who  set  Christ  before  the  Galatians  as 
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though  He  had  been  crucified  visibly  before  their  eyes,  and 
who  is  determined  to  know  nothing  except  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified. 

Such  too  has  been  the  case  ever  since.  Whenever  the 
consciousness  of  sin  has  been  awakened  in  any  one  or  in  any 
age  or  people,  whenever  a  man  has  been  brought  to  recognize 
the  deep  corruption  of  his  nature,  the  frailty  and  perversity 
of  his  affections  and  passions,  the  infirmity  and  stubbornness 
of  his  will,  the  blindness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  dead> 
ness  of  his  conscience, — when  he  has  been  brought  to  discern 
how  he  is  for  ever  doing  that  which  he  knows  he  ought  not 
to  do,  and  omitting  and  failing  to  do  that  which  he  knows  he 
ought  to  do, — when,  by  making  any  of  these  discoveries,  he 
is  brought  to  perceive  how  totally  different  he  is  from  what 
he  ought  to  be,  and  how  utterly  estranged  from  God,  and 
under  the  wrath  of  God, — at  such  a  time  a  man,  who  could 
not  succeed  in  lulling  and  drugging  his  awakened  conscience, 
would  be  driven  to  despair  and  madness, — unless  Christ 
crucified  were  set  before  him,  unless  he  were  led  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sacrifice  offered  up  for  him,  of  the  atonement 
wrought  for  him,  on  the  Cross,  unless  He  could  hear  that 
voice  of  unimaginable  mercy  pleading  for  him  on  the  Cross, 
Father ;  forgioe  him,  for  he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing.  It 
is  not  to  Christ  risen  and  glorified, — it  is  not  to  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father, — but  to  Christ  dying  for  their  sins  on  the  Cross,  that 
men  first  come,  when  they  are  weary  and  heavy-laden  with 
the  burthen  of  their  sins,  and  desire  to  find  rest  for  their 
souls.  And  as  no  man  can  ever  have  come  to  Christ  truly, 
unless  he  has  felt  the  burthen  of  his  sinfulness, — while  they 
who  do  indeed  come  to  Him,  and  have  their  eyes  opened 
more  widely  and  quickened  by  the  light  that  streams  from 
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His  Cross,  are  ever  led  thereby  to  see  more  and  more  of  their 
own  corruption, — ^an  insight  which  becomes  deeper,  and 
would  of  itself  become  more  and  more  painful  and  oppressive, 
in  proportion  as  they  accustom  themselves  to  gaze  and  medi- 
tate on  Him  who  alone  was  without  sin, — hence,  the  riper  a 
man  becomes  in  his  Christian  life,  the  more  intensely  does 
he  feel  his  continual,  his  daily^  yea,  hourly  need  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  up  for  him  on  the  Cross  ;  the  more  therefore  does  he 
endeavour  to  draw  near  to  Him  who  was  lifted  up  in  His 
Crucifixion.  It  is  still  as  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church.  None  in  these  days  have  ever  come  to  Christ  truly, 
except  those  who  have  felt  the  atoning  power  of  His  death. 
None  love  the  Good  Shepherd  as  He  ought  to  be  loved,  except 
those  whose  love  is  kindled  by  the  knowledge  that  He  gave 
His  life  for  His  sheep.  And  they  who  have  a  living  faith  in 
Christ  their  Saviour,  derive  their  chief  comfort  from  the 
contemplation  of  His  death  as  the  ground  of  their  justification, 
and  of  their  reconciliation  to  the  Father.  Therefore  it  is  to 
Christ  on  the  Cross  that  they  ever  turn  with  the  deepest 
love,  with  the  most  fervent  devotion.  They  think  of  Him 
oftenest  in  His  sufferings  for  their  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of 
all  mankind,  not  as  the  Worker  of  great  miracles,  nor  as  the 
Teacher  of  divine  wisdom,  but  as  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
eians,  as  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  as  bearing  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree,  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed. 

The  same  thing  is  manifested  in  the  two  great  Sacraments, 
by  which  our  Christian  life  is  bred  and  nourisht,  by  which 
we  are  first  brought  to  Christ,  and  then  grow  and  are 
strengthened  in  our  communion  with  Him.  When  we  are 
baptized,  we  are  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  botli  in 
order  that  we  may  thereby  receive  the  benefits  of  His  precious 
bloodshedding,  in  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  in  the  gift 
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of  the  Spirit  which  He  obtained  for  us,  and  also  because  we 
cannot  receive  those  benefits  unless  we  enter  into  the  com- 
munion of  His  death,  unless  through  the  power  of  His  Spirit 
we  too  die/die  to  sin,  and  rise  to  a  new  life  of  righteousness. 
Again,  when  we  come  to  His  holy  Table,  it  is  with  His  Body 
which  was  broken  for  us,  with  His  blood  which  was  shed  for 
us,  that  we  are  strengthened  and  refresht.  In  this  manner 
does  His  death  become  our  life :  and  as  even  He,  when  He 
took  our  nature  upon  Him,  had  to  die  in  order  that  He  might 
enter  into  His  eternal  reward,  so  too  must  we  die,  if  we 
would  enter  into  a  participation  of  His  glory.  We  must  die, 
first  to  sin,  to  the  lusts  of  the  world  and  of  the  flesh :  then 
alone  can  Christ  become  our  life  ;  and  at  length,  when  our 
time  of  trial  is  ended,  we  shall  become  like  Him,  and  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.  Thus  too  assuredly  will  it  be  in  this 
Church,  this  beautiful  temple  which  has  today  been  conse- 
crated' to  the  worship  of  God,  as  made  known  to  us  in  and 
through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  In  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  men's  hearts  and  minds  have  been  awakened  by  the 
Spirit,  and  drawn  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to  the  Father, 
it  has  been  by  the  holding  up  of  Christ  Jesus  and  Him  crucified 
visibly  before  them,  by  telling  them  and  preaching  to  them 
of  Christ  who  died  on  the  Cross  to  redeem  and  save  sinners. 
So  too  is  it  ever  found  in  every  parish,  in  every  congregation. 
If  Christ  crucified  be  held  up  visibly,  continually  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  then  hearts  and  souls  will  be  drawn  to 
Him  :  if  not,  they  will  remain  far  off. 

My  brethren,  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  text  says.  And  I, 
if  I  am  lifted  up,  shall  draw  all  men  to  Me.  This  is  the 
purpose  for  which  He  was  lifted  up,  that  He  might  draw  all 
men  to  Him.  Has  He  drawn  you  to  Him?  You  may 
perhaps  say  Yes,  and  alledge  as  a  proof  of  it  that  He  has 
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drawn  you  hither  to  His  church.  But  there  is  nothing  satis- 
factory in  such  an  answer.  The  question  I  have  to  ask  you 
in  His  name,  the  question  you  should  ask  yourselves,  is.  Has 
He  drawn  you  to  His  Cross  ?  Have  you  come  to  Him  and 
seen  Him  lifted  up  on  the  Cross  for  your  sins  ?  Have  you 
come  thither  under  the  oppressive  conviction  of  your  sinful- 
ness, desiring  to  be  relieved  from  the  heavy,  weary  burthen  ? 
For  unless  you  have,  I  am  afraid  you  can  never  have  come  to 
Him  at  all  to  any  real  purpose.  And  then  how  miserable 
must  you  be !  You  must  either  be  lying  with  your  conscience 
benumbed  and  crusht  under  a  huge  black  mountainous  mass 
of  sin  :  or,  if  your  conscience  is  awake  and  alive  to  your  real 
condition,  you  must  be  without  hope  and  on  the  brink  of 
despair.  Come  therefore,  come,  dear  brethren,  to  Him  who 
was  lifted  up  on  the  Cross  in  order  that  He  might  draw  you 
to  Him.  For  He  who  was  lifted  up  then,  will  again  be  lifted 
up,  when  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  seen  in  the  heavens, 
and  He  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.  But  then  He 
will  be  lifted  up  on  the  throne  of  judgement;  and  they  who 
have  refused  to  come  to  Him  on  His  Cross  of  shame  and  of 
mercy,  will  be  cast  away  from  His  presence  ;  while  all  such 
as  have  indeed  come  to  Him  on  His  Cross  will  live  with 
Him  for  ever  and  ever. 
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SERMON  XVII. 


THE     MESSAGE     OF     LOVE. 


1  John  ill.  28. 


This  is  His  commandment,  That  we  should  belieye  in  the  name  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as  He  gave  us  commandment. 

The  special  purpose  for  which  we  are  assembled  here  to-day, 
is  known  to  ail  who  are  sitting  before  me.  All  of  you,  my 
dear  brethren,  are  aware  that  we  are  gathered  together  to 
open  this  new  church  for  the  service  and  worship  of  God. 
The  work  which  has  been  going  on  here  for  these  many 
months  past  is  come  to  an  end.  The  bricklayer  and  mason, 
the  carpenter  and  joiner,  the  glazier  and  stainer  have  all 
done  their  part ;  and  that  which  a  year  ago  existed  only  as  a 
plan  or  vision  in  the  mind  of  the  architect,  is  now  standing 
in  full  outward  reality  around  you  and  over  your  heads. 
Thus  the  outward  building  of  wood  and  stone,  of  brick  and 
mortar,  which  we  have  desired  to  raise  on  this  hill,  is  now 
completed ;  and  yet  that  which  has  been  done  is  only  tlie 
smallest,  the  easiest,  the  poorest  and  most  worthless  part  of 
the  work  which  we  have  desired  to  do.  When  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness.  His  work  was  not  finisht :  this  was  only  the  first 
day's  work.  And  when  He  made  the  firmament,  and  divided 
the  waters,  this  was  only  the  second  day's  work.  And  when 
He  separated  the  earth  from  the  seas,  and  made  the  earth 
bring  forth  herbs  and  trees,  this  was  only  the  third  day's 
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work.  Nor  again  was  the  work  finisht,  when  He  had  made 
the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  nor  even  when  He  had 
made  the  fishes  and  birds  and  beasts  of  the  field.  Though 
all  this  was  good  even  in  God's  own  eyes,  still  something 
was  wanting,  that  for  which  all  the  rest  was  chiefly  made,  nor 
was  the  divine  work  finisht,  until  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image  to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  breathed  a  living  soul 
into  him.  In  like  manner  man  also,  when  he  builds  houses, 
does  not  build  them  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  those  who 
are  to  dwell  in  them.  Indeed  whatever  work  man  may 
engage  in,  unless  it  be  sinful,  he  does  it  more  or  less  directly 
for  the  sake  of  his  fellow-men,  for  some  use  or  comfort  or 
pleasure  or  benefit  which  his  brethren  are  to  derive  from  it. 
So  too,  above  all,  is  it  when  we  build  a  church.  We  do  not 
build  it  that  it  may  stand  empty ;  in  that  case  it  would  only 
cumber  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  Nor  do  we  build  it 
that  it  may  be  lookt  at.  We  build  it  that  a  living  soul  may 
be  breathed  into  it.  We  build  it  in  the  hope  and  trust  that 
God  will  vouchsafe  to  breathe  His  living  spirit  into  it.  We 
build  it,  that  His  people  may  gatlier  together  within  its  walls, 
and  in  the  trust  that  He  will  be  amongst  them,  and  will  open 
their  eyes  and  touch  their  hearts,  so  that  they  shall  see  His 
presence  and  feel  the  gracious  influences  of  His  Spirit. 

This  then  is  the  purpose,  my  brethren,  for  which  we  are 
assembled  here  today,  in  order  that,  as  it  were,  we  may 
breathe  a  living  soul  into  this  new  church,  that  we  may  lift 
up  our  hearts  in  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  has 
80  blest  and  prospered  our  work,  and  enabled  us  to  bring  it 
to  so  happy  a  completion,  and  to  beseech  Him  that  He  will 
in  like  manner  vouchsafe  to  prosper  and  bless  the  work  of 
those  who  shall  be  appointed  to  build  up  His  spiritual 
Church  within  these  walls,  that  they  may  be  wise  master- 
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builders,  and  may  ever  build  upon  that  one  foundation 
vhich  is  laid  for  every  spiritual  bouse,  even  upon  Jesus 
Christ. 

To  some  of  you,  my  brethren,  it  may  indeed  seem,  that, 
in  opening  this  new  house  of  God,  as  we  are  doing  today, 
we  are  acting  against  the  ordinary  rules  and  practice  of  our 
Church.  For  when  the  outward  building  is  completed,  and 
is  to  be  set  apart  for  its  special  purpose  by  being  dedicated 
to  God,  when  the  newborn  temple,  so  to  say,  is  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  consecrated,  the  rule  and  practice  of  our  Church 
is  that  this  solemn  act  should  be  performed  by  one  of  her 
chief  ministers,  that  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  should  come 
to  consecrate  it.  Nor  will  the  dedication  of  this  building  to 
its  sacred  purpose  be  completed,  until  our  Bishop  has  come, 
and  has  himself  consecrated  it.  But  as  the  consecration  of 
a  new  Church  is  such  a  grand  and  solemn  act,  an  act 
whereby  the  work  of  men's  hands  is  set  apart  for  ever  from 
all  profane  and  common  uses  for  the  worship  of  the  eternal 
Almighty  God,  and  for  the  preparing  and  fitting  of  His 
people,  generation  after  generation,  for  their  eternal  inherit- 
ance in  the  heavens,  and  as  it  is  therefore  greatly  to  be 
wisbt  that  all  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who  desire  to 
glorify  God,  and  care  for  the  souls  of  their  brethren,  should 
gather  together  to  join  in  calling  down  His  blessings  on  the 
building  to  be  devoted  to  that  object,  it  has  been  deemed 
expedient  to  defer  that  act  for  two  or  three  months,  till  the 
season  shall  be  more  favorable  for  such  a  gathering  on  this 
remote  and  secluded  bill-top.  Moreover  we  were  very 
reluctant  that  the  consecration  should  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  our  dear  Brother,'^  to  whose  energy  and  zeal  for 


•  The  Rev.  Qeorge  HaYiland,  Rector  of  Warbleton,  from  whose  parish 
the  greater  part  of  the  new  District  was  assigned.— £d. 
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your  good  it  is  so  much  owing  that  this  new  Church,  long 
contemplated  and  desired,  is  now  standing  around  us,  and 
who  is  now  seeking  renewed  health  and  strength  in  a  warmer 
climate,  but  who,  we  hope,  may  return  to  us  in  the  spring. 
From  these  considerations,  in  which  our  fatherly  Bishop 
entirely  concurred,  he  has  given  us  his  full  permission,  nay 
he  has  strongly  recommended  us,  to  open  this  Church  now, 
without  waiting  for  its  consecration,  so  that  it  may  not  stand 
empty  month  after  month,  but  may  be  used  immediately  for 
the  holy  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  erected.  Therefore 
are  we  met  together  this  day,  with  such  of  our  friends  as 
have  come  to  join  their  prayers  with  ours,  that  we  may 
worship  Almighty  God  for  the  first  time  in  this  building- 
dedicated  to  His  holy  Apostle  and  £vangelist  St  John,  and 
may  pray  God  that  His  Spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  may  ever  dwell  in  this  Church,  may 
descend  abundantly  upon  the  minister  and  upon  the  congre- 
gation, and  may  enable  them  to  rise  with  Him  to  heavenly 
places. 

I  have  just  reminded  you  that  this  new  Church  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  John.  Hence,  when  I  was  considering  what  it 
behoved  me  to  say  to  you  on  this  occasion,  I  was  naturally 
led  to  look  in  the  writings  of  St  John  for  the  text  which 
should  form  the  keynote  for  my  own  thoughts,  and  for  those 
I  desired  to  awaken  and  call  forth  in  you.  When  it  was 
determined  that  this  Church  should  be  dedicated  to  him, 
rather  than  to  any  other  Apostle,  the  intention  of  the  selec- 
tion was  doubtless,  on  the  one  hand  to  signify  that,  as  he  is 
especially  called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  so  does 
Jesus  likewise  love  all  such  as  shall  come  to  His  house  to 
seek  access  to  the  Father  through  Him.  Through  the  blood 
of  His  Cross, — a  love,  of  which  that  Blood  is  the  great 
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consummating  proof,  as  He  Himself  declares  where  He  says 
that  greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  those  whom  he  loves.  On  the  other  hand  the  selec- 
tion was  also  intended  to  signify  the  spirit,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  pervade  and  animate  the  ministrations  in  this 
Church, — ^that  their  primary  object  and  purpose  would  be 
to  declare  and  set  forth  that  most  blessed  and  divine  truth, 
which  St  John  was  especially  appointed  to  declare,  as  the 
sum  and  crown  of  the  whole  Bible,  the  essence  and  substance 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New, — that  God  is 
Love, — to  declare  and  set  forth  that  wonderful  love  which 
God  bare  to  the  world,  through  which  He  gave  His  Only- 
begotten  Son  to  the  end  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 

This  greatest,  most  blessed,  and  most  divine  of  all  truths, 
I  say,  is  the  essence  and  substance  of  all  Scripture.  From 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lation the  Scriptures  declare  and  shew  forth  the  dealings  of 
God's  love  with  mankind,  how  in  His  love  He  created  man, 
how  in  His  love  He  held  out  a  hope  of  redemption  to  the 
man  who  rebelled  against  Him, — how  in  His  love,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  loving  Father,  He  chastened  the  children  of  men, 
and  preserved  them  by  His  Providential  care,  and  guided 
them  by  His  law,  and  warned  and  taught  them  by  His 
prophets,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  sent  His  Only  Son, 
the  Son  who  was  one  with  Him  in  Love,  to  live  in  their  form 
and  to  die  for  their  redemption.  And  then  at  last,  when 
St  John  was  appointed  to  wfaid  up  the  volume  of  Scripture 
he  was  also  appointed  to  declare  that  Truth  in  the  plainest 
simplest  words,  which  all  the  earlier  books  had  been  fore- 
shewing,  and  to  which  they  had  gradually  been  leading  man. 
Moreover  as  the  whole   of  Scripture  before   the  birth   of 
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Christ  was  more  or  less  indirectly  a  declaration  of  the 
blessed  truth  that  God  is  Love,  so  when  the  Love  of  God 
dwelt  upon  earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  was 
made  manifest  in  the  fulness  of  its  living  power  in  all  His 
actions  and  in  all  His  words.  Nor  did  it  forsake  the  world 
when  man  tried  in  the  fierceness  of  his  blind  hatred  to 
extinguish  it  and  cast  it  out:  but  even  then  it  besought 
forgiveness  for  its  enemies  on  account  of  their  blindness  and 
ignorance :  and  ever  since  during  the  eighteen  centuries  that 
have  past,  since  the  great  consummating  sacrifice  of  perfect 
Love  was  ofiered  up,  the  Love  of  God  has  been  watching 
over  and  directing  and  feeding  His  Church,  and  has  been 
overruling  the  wayward  wills  and  purposes  of  men,  to  the 
spreading  of  His  Truth,  and  the  magnifying  of  His  salvation. 
It  is  through  this  Divine  Love,  animating  and  directing 
the  Church,  that  she  has  gone  on  from  age  to  age,  from 
century  to  century,  carrying  the  glad  tidings  of  God's  re- 
deeming sanctifying  Love,  according  to  her  Lord's  last 
command,  from  nation  to  nation  and  spreading  them  over 
the  earth.  The  progress  has  indeed  been  lamentably  slow 
through  the  resistance  opposed  to  God's  Love  by  man's 
sluggish,  torpid,  self-indulgent,  selfseeking  will.  In  like 
manner  it  is  the  will  of  God's  love  that  the  glad  tidings  of 
this  Love  should  be  made  known  not  only  to  all  nations,  but 
to  every  part  of  every  nation,  to  every  town,  to  every  village, 
to  every  house,  yea,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  so  that 
every  one  may  be  called  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
that  none  may  fall  short  of  it  through  want  of  a  calling. 
This  is  the  reason  why  a  large  body  of  men  are  set  apart  as 
God's  ministers  for  this  particular  purpose:  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  whole  land  is  divided  into  dioceses  and  parishes,  so 
that  each  diocese  and  each  parish  may  have  its  own  special 
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pastor  to  watch  over  it  and  take  care  that  every  member  of 
the  flock  shall  be  duly  supplied  with  the  spiritual  food  suited 
to  his  needs.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  all  parts  of  the  land 
Churches  and  houses  of  Grod  rise  up  in  the  face  of  heaven> 
so  that  none  of  God's  family  may  starve,  but  every  member 
of  it  may  be  duly  fumisht  with  the  word  and  bread  of  life. 
For  the  same  reason  too,  when  it  is  found  that,  from  the 
increase  and  spreading  of  the  population,  any  portion  of 
God's  family  are  growing  up  too  far  away  from  His  ancient 
churches,  and  insufficiently  supplied  with  pastoral  instruction 
and  care.  His  love  stirs  up  His  people  to  send  out  new 
ministers,  and  to  build  new  churches,  so  that  aU  may  still 
hear  the  glad  tidings  of  Grod's  love,  and  of  the  wonders  which 
He  has  wrought  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  the 
children  of  men.  Thus  it  has  pleased  God  now  to  ordain 
that  to  you  also,  who  dwelt  on  this  remote  hill-top,  a  special 
minister  and  messenger  of  His  Love  should  be  sent,  and  that 
for  you  a  church  should  be  built,  where  you  may  fneet  to 
offer  up  your  prayers,  to  hear  His  word,  and  to  gather  around 
His  table* 

The  message  which  you  are  to  hear,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
God, — ^the  essence  and  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  these 
three  words,  that  God  is  Love.  All  the  rest  of  it  pertaining 
to  Him,  will  be  the  setting  forth  of  what  He  has  purpost  and 
wrought  for  your  good«  But  th^e  is  another  part  of  the 
evangdical  message,  pertaining  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
brought.  What  then  does  it  tell  us  of  them  f  Does  it  tell 
us  that  man  also  is  love  ?  Alas  no.  It  tells  us  that  man  in 
his  natural  carnal  state  is  enmity,  enmity  against  God.  It 
tells  us  that  man  is  disobedi^ioe,  that  he  is  selfwill,  that  he  is 
lust,  that  he  is  deceit,  that  he  is  unholiness  and  ungodliness. 
This  is  a  terrible  description :  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
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the  Bible  that  does  not  add  some  fresh  feature  to  it.  Hence 
it  may  be  thought  strange,  that  He  who  is  Almighty,  and  to 
whom  all  evil  is  an  abomination,  should  send  any  message  to 
mankind,  except  it  be  a  message  of  wrath  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  destruction.  But  the  explanation  of  this  diffi-- 
culty  is  to  be  found  in  that  Divine  Truth,  that  God  is  Love. 
Therefore  His  message  is  not  a  message  of  wrath,  but  a 
message  of  Love :  Repent  and  ye  shall  inherit  my  Kingdom : 
Turn  to  me,  and  I  will  abundantly  pardon  you.  But  whereas 
evil  is  woe,  and  enmity  cannot  dwell  in  peace  under  the  eye 
of  Love,  whereas  sin  in  itself  is  hell,  or  at  least  the  most 
terrible^  miserable  part  of  it,  the  message  of  Love  further 
declares  what  change  must  be  wrought  ui  man  in  order  that 
he  may  dwell  beneath  the  light  of  God's  love. 

Here  again  it  is  the  blessed  Evangelist,  St  John,  to  whom 
this  Church  is  dedicated,  that  teUs  us  what  men  ought  to  be, 
what  they  must  become,  in  the  clearest,  plainest,  simplest 
manner.  Other  writers  in  Scripture  tell  us  more  of  the 
various  modes  and  processes  in  the  change : .  St  John  speaks 
of  it  in  its  consummation.  Since  Grod,  who  is  Love,  made 
man  in  His  own  image,  it  plainly  follows  that  man  also  ought 
to  be  Love :  this  therefore  is  the  change  that  must  be  wrought 
in  him,  if  he  is  to  be  truly  reconciled  to  God,  and  restored 
to  the  image  in  which  he  was  made.  This,  you  know,  is  the 
main  purport  of  our  Lord's  last  discourse  to  His  disciples  on 
the  evening  before  the  crucifixion,  as  recorded  by  St  John. 
He  speaks  to  them  of  the  blessings  which  His  Love  had  still 
in  store  for  them,  the  gift  of  His  peace,  and  the  sending  of 
the  Comforter :  and  He  tells  them  of  the  change  that  must 
be  wrought  in  them,  if  they  are  to  become  His  disciples 
indeed,  how  they  must  be  transformed  and  renewed  after  Hi» 
likenesa  by  the  spirit  of  Love ;  as  He  had  loved  them,  so 
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were  they  to  love  one  another.  Hereby  are  they  to  be 
united  to  Him,  and  to  each  other,  even  as  He  is  to  the 
Father*  So  too,  in  St  John's  Epistles,  Love  is  still  the  key- 
note of  the  beloved  disciple's  whole  teaching :  that  God  is 
Love,  how  He  hath  shevm  forth  His  Love  in  the  gift  of  His 
Son, — ^how  His  Son  hath  shewn  forth  His  Love  in  dying  for 
us, — how  we  must  love  Him  who  hath  so  loved  us, — ^how,  if 
we  love  God,  we  must  love  our  brethren  also, — ^how  CJod 
dwelleth  in  us,  if  we  love  one  another.  Again  and  again 
this  great  Truth  is  repeated,  from  every  point  of  view,  with 
every  variety  of  expression.  And  thus  in  the  verse  which  I 
have  chosen  for  our  text  we  read:  This  ii  Bia  command- 
metUr  that  we  should  hve  one  another,  as  JEk  gave  us  com-- 
mandment. 

This  however  is  only  a  part  of  tlie  text,  a  part  of  God's 
commandment,  as  here  exprest.  That  commandment,  in 
our  text,  has  two  parts ;  and  both  of  them  are  equally  impor- 
tant. This  is  His  commandment,  that  we  should  believe  in 
the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as 
He  gave  us  commandment.  Thus  God's  commandment, 
which  sets  forth  the  substance  of  a  Christian  life,  enjoins 
two  great  duties,  faith  as  well  as  love,  not  faith  only,  nor 
love  only,  but  both  together.  For  neither  can  be  sound  or 
pure  except  in  union  with  the  other:  nor  can  they  be 
separated  without  mortal  injury  to  both.  It  is  of  the- utmost 
importance  that  we  should  bear  this  ever  in  mind.  For  love 
is  a  word  of  such  sweetness  and  fascination,  even  in  its  rela- 
tion to  man's  natural  life.  Being  the  image  of  God  hi  which 
man  was  created,  divers  shadowy,  imperfect  forms  of  it 
continued  in  man  even  after  the  Fall ;  and  these  constitute 
the  chief  delight  and  blessing  even  of  his  earthly  condition. 
But  unless  these  feelings  are  rightly  directed  to  objects  of 
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faith,  th^  Tempter  is  apt  to  draw  them  down  to  objects  of 
sense ;  and  then  they  become  contaminated  with  all  manner 
of  pollutions  and  corruptions*  and  become  the  chief  plagues 
and  curses  of  man's  life,  instead  of  its  chief  blessings. 
Therefore  St  John,  as  well  as  St  Paul,  is  eyer  careful  to  set 
forth  how  Christian  love  must  ever  be  rooted  in  faith,  how 
the  primary  object  of  all  love  is  He  who  is  Himself  the 
source  of  it, — how  it  behoves  us  to  lov€  Him  because  He 
first  loved  us,  which  we  cannot  do  unless  we  already  believe 
in  Him,  and  unless  we  believe  in  the  manifestation  of  His 
Love ;  and  bow  it  is  primarily  because  He  has  so  loved  us, 
that  we  ought  also  to  love  our  brethren,  not  with  that  im- 
pious selfish  mockery  of  love  which  would  use  them  for  our 
own  pleasure,  but  with  that  divine  selfsacrificing  love  which 
would  lead  us  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brelihren.  But 
in  order  that  we  may  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
believe  in  those  wonderful  proofs  of  God's  Love,  which  He 
has  manifested  in  the  incarnation  and  selfsacrifice  of  His 
Son,  and  also  in  this  that  our  fellowcreatures,  the  very 
meanest  and  lowliest,  are  precious  in  His  si^t,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  called  to  partake  in  the  Redemption  wnraght  for 
mankind  by  His  Son.  When  Love  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  Faith,  then  it  must  be  pure.  Then  it  is  heaven,  or  at 
least  the  best  part  of  it.  For  as  God  is  love,  so  St  John 
tells  us,  that,  j^  we  lone  one  another,  CM  dmeUeth  m  ue : 
and  where  God  dwells,  there  is  heaven. 

Be  this  then  the  blessing  which  you  sedc  in  this  Church, 
my  dear  brethren.  Receive  it  as  a  proof  of  God's  love  to 
you,  as  a  house  and  home  in  which  He  desires  that  you 
should  learn  to  know  and  to  feel  tlie  wonderworking  power 
of  His  Love,  and  all  that  His  love  hath  wrought  and  desires 
to  work  for  you.     Receive  and  regard  it  as  an  offering  of 
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love  to  Him,  as  an  oBfering  of  love  to  you.  Come  to  it  as  a 
place  where  you  are  to  learn  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  God 
Jesus  Christy  to  believe  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  in 
the  salvation  which  He  hath  wrought  for  you.  Come  to  it 
that  you  may  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  this  Salvation.  Come 
to  it  often,  again  and  again,  when  you  are  invited  to  receive 
those  marvellous  proofs  of  His  love,  the  holy  body  which 
was  broken  for  you,  and  the  blood  which  was  shed  for  you  : 
and  may  you  be  drawn  more  and  more  by  all  those  and  every 
other  manifestation  of  His  Love  into  the  unity  of  His  spiri- 
tual Body,  the  Church  for  which  He  gave  Himself,  and 
which  He  hath  purified  for  Himself  by  His  Sacrifice  on  the 
Cross,  who  now  liveth  and  reigneth  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XVIII. 

THE    TRUE     END    OF    WAR. 

Rerelation  zii  7. 
There  was  war  in  heaven. 

These  are  strange,  startling  words.  According  to  our 
habitual  notions*  they  shock  us  by  bringing  together  two  of 
the  most  incongruous  of  all  opposites,  two  objects  severed 
from  each  other  by  a  total  moral  contrariety, — ^War  and 
Heaven.  The  earth,  we  say,  in  Uiis  corrupt  and  vicious  state 
of  humanity,  is  the  natural  seat  of  war,  its  birthplace,  and  its 
battlefield*  and  is  transformed  by  it  into  a  likeness  and  fore* 
shadowing  of  helL  It  is  here  that  selfish  interests,  selfish 
lusts,  selfish  passions,  jar,  and  struggle,  and  fight,  one  against 
the  other.  In  Heaven,  on  the  other  hand,  we  deem  War 
can  find  no  place ;  for  that  none  ot  the  passions  and  conten* 
tions,  out  of  which  War  springs,  can  enter  into  Heaven. 

Nor  is  this  conception  of  Heaven  confined  exclusively  to 
Christianity.  Even  among  Heathen  nations,  in  pvopoition 
as  they  mounted  one  above  the  other  in  the  scale  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  in  the  same  proportion  were  the 
visions  which  they  finamed  of  a  future  state  refined  and 
purified,  from  the  ooane  and  Uoody  ^orts  ascribed  by  tfaur 
ancestors  to  the  gods  whom  they  fashioned  in  their  own  like- 
ness, and  to  the  heroes  whom  they  elevated  into  a  compa- 
nionship with  those  gods.  As  civilization  advanced,  the 
weary,   perturbed   spirit  of  humanity,   worn  out  with  the 
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fruidess  toils  and  empty  vexations  of  this  life,  pined  after  rest, 
after  quiet,  after  peace ;  and  the  r^ions  of  the  blessed  were 
invested  with  ever  cloudless  skies,  and  an  ever  stormless 
atmosphere,  and  never-fading  sunshine,  and  a  perpetual 
round  of  festive  amusements.  It  was  not  rightly  discerned, 
hcitw  poor  and  vain  and  meagre  such  pleasures  must  needs  be 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit, — ^how  in  their 
ceaseless  repetition  they  could  only  pall  and  satiate  and 
disgust, — ^how,  after  a  time,  the  severest  labour  in  any  work 
of  duty  would  produce  far  more  inward  contentment  and 
calm, — how  he  who  awoke  out  of  the  lethargy  of  enjo3fment8 
must  ere  long  cry  out,  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for 
then  would  Tflee  away  and  be  at  rest.  Then  would  I  get  me 
away  far  off  and  remain  in  the  wilderness.  Even  the  bare, 
barren  wilderness  would  seem  preferable  to  such  a  luscious 
garden  of  Bweets;  although  there  is  but  one  Dove,  on  whose 
wings  we  can  indeed  flee  away  and  find  rest  in  the  wilderness* 
and  at  whose  bidding  the  wilderness  will  rejoice  and  blossom 
like  the  rose*  Thus  the  very  best  of  those  visions  are  griev- 
ously tainted  with  our  clinging  infirmity  and  impurity.  They 
do  not  sufficiently  recognise  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
still  less  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  that  nature  to  the 
earthly  accompaniments  with  which  it  is  combined. 

Yet,  if  we  examine  the  popular  notions,  which  have  pre- 
vailed even  in  Christian  nations  concerning  the  future  state 
•of  the  blessed,  it  will  appear  that;  ia  this  hs  in  so  many  other 
respects,  our  Christian  belief,  in  trying  to  give  greater 
definiteness  to  that  which  Revelation  had  left  in  ideal  inde- 
£niteness,  has  borrowed  help  from  our  natural  Heathenism 
and  from  the  traditions  of  Heathen  times.  Here  also  the 
predominant  feature  has  ever  been  rest  and  peace;  but 
without  a  sufficiently  clear  indication  of  what  it  is  that  con- 
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stitutes  true  rest  and  true  peace, — how  rest  and  peace  are  not 
mere  negations,  cessation  from  action  and  cessation  from 
war,  but  are  thoroughly  compatible  with,  nay,  for  their  per* 
manence  and  perfection  require,  incessant  action,  and,  under 
certain  conditions  of  being,  even  war.  This  is  manifested  by 
the  whole  order  of  the  universe,  which  is  maintained  by  its 
continual  motions,  and  in  which  a  stoppage  would  be  followed 
by  the  most  violent  convulsions.  True  rest  and  true  peace 
spring  from  an  inward  living  source,  and,  unless  they  are 
troubled  by  some  contrary  force  from  within,  are  little  affected 
by  any  assaults  that  may  come  upon  them  from  without. 
They  proceed,  not  from  circumstances,  which  can  neither 
produce  nor  destroy  them,  but  from  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  from  the  purity  of  the  affections,  from  the  subju* 
gation  of  the  selfish,  carnal  will,  above  all,  from  that  which  is 
the  only  giver  of  these  blessings,  the  grace  of  God,  working 
in  the  heart.  It  was  this  that  enabled  the  great  Apostle  to 
declare  that,  though  troubled  on  every  side,  he  was  not  distrest, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  carnal  nature, 
which  is  the  ordinary  state  of  humanity,  was  in  his  case 
wholly  reverst. 

The  text  tells  us  of  a  time  when  there  was  War  in  Heaven. 
Yet  assuredly  we  may  feel  the  fullest  conviction  that  Heaven 
at  that  time  also  was  the  abode  of  Peace,  that  at  that  time 
also,  as  at  every  other,  there  was  Peace  in  Heaven.  For  the 
presence  of  God  is  Peace.  The  will  of  God  is  Peace.  They 
who  dwell  in  that  presence,  whose  hearts  are  swayed  by  that 
wiU,  are  at  peace.  Nor  is  this  Peace  broken  or  disturbed, 
when  they  are  accomplishing  that  will  by  striving  and  battling 
agamst  Evil.  For  when  they  are  so  striving  and  battling, 
they  are  still  carrying  on  the  strife  of  Love,  they  are  waging 
the  battles  of  Love.     Their  purpose  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
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save,  to  deliver  that  which  is  perishing  under  the  bondage  of 
Evil»  to  burst  the  chains  of  Evil,  and  to  set  free  whatever  is 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  Love. 

Herein  the  Scriptural  revelation  of  Heaven  differs  no  less 
from  the  thecMies  of  Philosophy,  than  from  the  visions  of  Hea* 
then  Imagination.  As  the  wings  of  Heathen  Imagination  were 
ever  checkt  in  their  aspirations  by  the  wounds  they  received 
at  the  Fall,  so  did  Philosophy  suffer  no  less  from  the  sepa- 
ration which  then  took  place  between  its  abstractions  and 
the  realities  of  the  universe.  Unable  to  construct  a  grain  of 
sand  by  its  most  elaborate  and  complex  processes,  it  was  still 
more  unable  to  construct  a  god.  If  it  ventured  on  sudi  an 
attempt,  it  merely  erected  a  huge  Babel  of  negations,  which, 
before  it-  was  raised  to  any  distance  from  the  earthi  was  cut 
short  by  the  confusion  of  systems*  Or  if,  repelled  from  its 
own  creation,  Philosophy  sought  help  from  the  Imagination, 
that  which  arose  out  of  the  combination  was  a  monster  made 
up  of  incongruities.  When  left  to  itself.  Philosophy  laid 
down  that  its  negative  God  must  be  exempt  from  all  care, 
from  all  anxiety,  from  every  feeling  and  emotion,  must  be 
wrapt  up  in  the  selfcomplacent  contemplation  of  his  own 
attributes, — ^that,  if  he  was  in  any  sense  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  he  had  cast  it  out  from  himself  into  the  abysses  of 
space,  and  had  taken  no  further  thought  about  it.  In  fact 
the  God  of  Philosophy,  when  brought  to  his  consummation, 
was  little  else  than  an  infinite  zero. 

How  totally  different  is  this  from  the  God  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  1  the  true  God,  whom  His  Son  has  revealed  to  us. 
We  are  indeed  told,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  creation  week, 
God  rested  from  all  the  work  which  He  had  made.  But  what 
was  His  rest  ?  Not  a  transition  from  action  to  inaction,  from 
toil  to  repose,  but  a  change  in  the  mode  of  action.   Our  Lord 
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Himself  declares,  in  one  of  His  controversies  with  the  Phari- 
sees, who,  after  the  manner  of  superstitious  worshipers  of 
n^ations,  held  that  the  divine  rest  of  the  Sabbath  demanded 
an  absolute  cessation  from  all  kinds  of  action.  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto :  and  the  whole  Bible  is  the  history  of  His 
working.  He  who  made  the  world  by  the  word  of  His  mouth, 
has  ever  since  upheld  and  preserved  it,  and  has  overruled  and 
ordered  and  governed  it.  He  who  gave  all  things  their 
primary,  essential  laws,  which  were  to  be  the  principle  of 
their  life,  has  maintained  those  laws  in  their  constant  opera- 
tion. He  who  made  man,  and  set  His  commandment  against 
sin,  has  striven  against  sin  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  war  against  sin  has  never  ceast^  has  never  slackened. 
In  the  fulness  of  time  the  battle  was  decided ;  and  the  Prince 
of  this  world  was  overcome  and  cast  out  by  the  victory  gained 
on  the  Cross.  Yet  still  the  Father  worketh,  yea»  worketh 
more  than  ever,  through  the  more  abundant  working  of  His 
Spirit,  in  the  souls  of  all  His  saints,  in  all  the  branches  of 
His  Church.  Still  too  there  is  War  in  Heaven.  The  War 
against  Evil  is  continually  going  on ;  and  in  thi$  war  we  are 
not  left  to  ourselves,  to  iSght  in  our  own  strength^  which  still, 
notwithstanding  the  victory  gained  for  us  once  for  all  on  the 
Cross^  would  be  miserable  weakness.  The  war  is  carried  on 
in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  to  the  end  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Church»  nay,  that  each  of  them  severally,  may  partake 
in  the  victory  gained  for  them  all  on  the  Cross  :  and  in  this 
never-endii^,  ever-renewed  warfare  the  Spirit  of  Grod  helpeth 
our  infirmities,  and*  clothes  us  with  the  armour  of  God» 
accordii^  to  our  diligence  and  earnestness  in  seeking  to 
obtain  it  from  Him.  Hence  it  is  that  at  our  Baptism  we  are 
enlisted  as  Christ's  soldiers,  to  fight  manfully  under  His 
banner,  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue 
faithful  in  this  warfare  to  the  end  of  our  lives. 
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This  warfare  is  not  indeed  to  be  carried  on  for  its  own 
sake.  Its  object^  and  its  end,  when  we  avail  ourselves 
rightly  of  the  mighty  help  which  is  offered  to  us,  is  Peace, 
true,  blessed  Peace.  Nor  is  the  warfare  carried  on  in  the 
sight  of  man.  The  field  of  it  is  inward.  We  have  not  to 
contend  against  enemies  assailing  us  from  without.  Against 
such  it  is  enough  to  keep  watch ;  for  they  are  never  formi- 
dable, unless  they  have  made  a  lodgement  in  our  hearts,  and 
have  found  traitors  there  to  welcome  and  join  them.  Hence 
this  warfare,  though  it  be  continually  going  on,  attracts  little 
hotice :  indeed  the  more  strenuously  and  perseveringly  it  is 
waged,  the  less  will  be  seen  or  known  of  it,  except  from  its 
fruits ;  and  of  these  the  most  conspicuous  will  be  peace. 
For  those  lusta  and  passions  which  breed  animosities  and 
quarrels  between  man  and  man,  are  ever  among  the  first 
which  the  healing  influences  of  Christianity  soften  and  sub- 
due ;  and  he  who  is  fighting  earnestly  against  the  evil  within 
him,  will  have  little  leisure  and  no  appetite  for  fighting  against 
his  neighbour.  Thus  in  this  respect  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  will  ever  be  Peaces 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  man,  as  united  with  his 
brethren  in  national  societies ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to 
these  societies  that  the  words  Peace  and  War  are  most  fre- 
quently heard,  both  in  the  records  of  history  and  in  the  dis* 
cussions  of  our  own  times.  Moreover  it  is  with  reference  to 
these  modes  of  Peace  and  War,  as  prevailing  between  nations, 
that  controversies  are  chiefly  carried  on,  controversies  which 
are  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment  May  a  Chris- 
tian nation  wage  war  ?  or  does  the  Gospel  absolutely  forbid 
it  ?  Of  these  controversies  the  ground  lies  mainly  on  the 
vagueness  consequent  on  the  use  of  equivocal  terms,  and  the 
transfer  of  that  which  is  true  concerning  them  under  one 
relation,  to  another  relation  where  it  is  not  equally  true. 
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That  which  has  been  said  above  may  perhaps  help  us  to 
unravel  this  confusion.  War,  it  is  contended,  is  in  every 
sense  and  under  every  relation,  a  great  intolerable  evil,  and 
peace,  in  every  sense  and  under  every  relation,  a  precious 
inestimable  good.  Now  war,  doubtless,  implies  the  existence 
of  evil:  for,  if  there  were  no  Evil,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
that  Grood  should  contend  against  it :  but  when  we  are  told 
that  there  was  War  in  Heaven,  it  becomes  clear  that  war 
cannot  be  universally  an  evil  on  the  part  of  all  who  wage  it. 
By  an  eternal,  divine  law.  Good  must  wage  war  against  Evil, 
and  cannot  suffer  it  to  abide  in  its  presence,  even  as  light 
must  wage  war  against  darkness,  and  cannot  but  scatter  and 
destroy  it.  Hence,  so  long  as  any  form  of  Evil  is  permitted 
to  endure,  there  must  be  war  in  Heaven :  so  long  as  any 
form  of  evil  enters  into  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  man's  first 
duty  to  war  against  it  and  expell  it.  Were  it  not  for  this 
never-ending  conflict,  to  what  purpose  should  we  be  com- 
manded to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  ?  This  com- 
mand shews  the  difficulty,  the  urgency,  the  necessity  of 
the  warfare. 

Most  certain  is  it  on  the  other  hand  that  peace,  if  it  be 
true  and  real,  is  a  precious,  an  inestimable  blessing.  But  here 
again  it  behoves  us  to  observe  the  distinctions  among  the 
different  states  combined  under  the  same  word.  Spiritual 
peace,  the  peace  of  God,  the  peace  which  Christ  left  to  His 
disciples,  the  peace  which  is  wrought  by  the  presence  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  is  the  very  consummation  of  blessedness. 
On  the  contrary,  when  such  peace  is  not  true  and  real,  when 
it  does  not  rest  on  a  sound  foundation,  when  it  is  not  the 
work  of  righteousness,  but  of  carelessness  and  thoughtless- 
ness, or  of  hardness  or  torpour  of  heart,  no  state  of  the  soul 
can  be  more  disastrous.     It  is  nothing  but  a  brittle  crust 

I  I 
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spread  over  the  fires  of  hell,  which  the  flames  are  Continually 
undermininc:. 

HiBnce  it  is  solely  by  moral  considerations  that  we  can 
safely  determine  whether  peace  is  really  a  blessing  and  war 
really  an  evil,  even  in  reference  to  individuals.  Peace  is 
indeed  the  element  of  blessedness :  but  a  state  of  war  is  far 
better  than  a  false  unsound  peace  :  nay,  even  during  the  be^ 
peace  it  behoves  us  to  be  ever  girt  for  war.  Self-indulgence 
will  cling  to  this  false  peace :  but  if  we  are  not  aroused  out 
of  it,  we  must  perish. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  nations,  with  such  differences 
as  are  required  by  their  different  positions,  severally,  and 
with  regard  to  their  neighbours.  It  is  only  by  moral  con- 
siderations that  we  can  truly  ascertain  the  value  of  peace  or 
war.  If  a  war  be  grounded  on  righteousness,  then,  though 
we  cannot  call  war  in  its  immediate  presence  a  blessing,  it 
may  become  a  duty,  and  like  other  painful  duties,  if  rightly 
performed,  will  be  the  parent  of  many  blessings.  But  when 
a  war  is  undertaken  from  selfish,  personal  motives,  out  of 
ambition,  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizement,  or  out  of  revenge, 
then  it  is  an  evil,  a  terrible  evil ;  for,  like  every  selfish  act,  it 
is  a  sin,  a  crime,  and  it  brings  forth  crime  upon  crime,  and 
misery  upon  misery.  Peace  on  the  other  hand,  when 
righteous  and  honorable,  is  indeed  a  blessing,  a  great 
national  and  social  blessing,  and  the  parent  of  numberless 
blessings  that  spring  up  beneath  its  fostering  wings.  Yet  there 
may  be  a  state  of  peace,  when  a  nation  crouches  and  licks 
the  dust,  when,  being  corrupted  by  luxury  and  effeminacy,  it 
is  ready  to  give  up  its  honour  and  independence  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  its  riches,  its  luxuries,  and  its  self-indulgences, 
when  it  will  not  risk  a  life  or  encounter  danger,  but  listens 
panic-stricken  to  the  threats  of  Rabshakeh, — such  a  base. 
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ignominious  peace  is  immeasurably  worse  than  the  war  which 
would  have  hazarded  those  luxuries  to  maintain  honour  and 
justice ;  and  against  the  cowardly  advocates  of  such  a  peace, 
who  cry  peace  !  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,  God's  prophets 
denounce  judgement  and  woe.  Thus  both  peace  and  war  can 
only  be  estimated  aright,  when  we  look  at  the  moral  spirit  of 
the  nation  which  cleaves  to  the  one  or  enters  into  the  other. 
Who  are  those  who  are  held  up  to  honour  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews?  Not  they  who  would  have  submitted  unresist- 
ingly to  the  Philistines,  or  the  Syrians :  but  they  who  rose 
against  them,  and  burst  their  yoke, — their  great  warriors, 
Joshua,  and  Gideon,  and  Barak,  David  and  the  Maccabees. 
So  too  among  our  own  kings  the  most  revered,  even  for  the 
virtues  of  peace,  was  he  who  so  bravely  and  constantly 
vindicated  our  national  independence  against  the  Danes. 
Nor  will  any  man  of  sound  mind,  even  in  these  days,  dare  to 
assert  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Greeks  to  have 
fallen  prostrate  before  the  Persian  invader,  than  to  have  risen 
against  him  as  they  did,  almost  with  one  heart  and  soul  and  cast 
him  back  into  his  own  land.  Few  students  of  history  indeed 
will  fail  to  perceive  how  it  was  to  the  war  against  the  Persian, 
and  to  the  national  spirit  evoked  and  kindled  thereby,  that 
Greece  in  a  large  measure  owed  her  subsequent  grandeur 
and  glory.  Nor  is  there  any  dearth  of  examples  in  which  a 
war  righteously  undertaken  and  nobly  carried  on,  has  in  like 
manner  formed  a  critical  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
elevating  it  to  a  higher  scale  of  dignity,  and  even  of  out- 
ward prosperity. 

It  is  true,  there  are  divers  objections  against  war,  which  the 
feelings  of  our  age  tend  to  magnify,  and  for  which,  though 
in  earlier  times  they  were  thought  lightly  of,  much  may  be 
said  in  their  justification.     The  almost  exclusive  honour  and 
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glory,  which  was  ascribed  of  yore  to  the  military  hero,  is  now 
proclaimed  to  be  delusive,  and  not  without  reason  excessive. 
Yet  that  which  proceeds  from  the  concurrent  voice  of  all 
nations,  must  surely  have  a  source  in  our  innermost  human 
consciousness ;  and  the  voice  of  our  own  nation  when  it  was 
stirred  from  all  its  depths,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  pronounced 
unmistakeably,  that  the  heart  of  man  still  beats  as  it  did  of 
old.*  In  fact,  there  is  an  instinct  of  pure  and  noble  origin, 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  which  leads  them  to  admire  and 
extoU  the  spirit  of  selfsacrifice  under  aU  its  manifestations : 
and  it  is  because  this  spirit  is  evinced  so  prominently  in  war, 
that  he  who  is  ready  to  encounter  death  in  his  country's 
cause,  is  ever  deemed  a  hero.  Many  vices  indeed  may  often 
be  mingled  therewith  in  the  breast  of  the  soldier,  the  spirit 
may  be  far  from  pure ;  but  still  it  becomes  more  prominent 
in  war  than  it  has  mostly  been  found  in  times  of  peace, 
when  there  is  ever  so  much  to  pamper  selfishness  under  all 
its  forms. 

Again,  one  often  hears  much  sentimental  declamation 
about  the  terrible  loss  of  life  that  is  caused  by  war :  senti- 
mental I  call  this,  because  it  looks  more  at  the  physical 
suffering,  and  that  which  affects  the  lower  parts  of  our 
nature,  than  at  that  which  pertains  to  the  higher.  Yet  the 
instincts  of  our  heart  exercise  a  far  more  righteous  judge- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  shrink  with  disgust  from  him  who 
will  not  risk  his  life  or  encounter  danger  for  a  worthy  cause, 
while  they  look  with  reverence  and  love  to  those  who  are 
ready  to  meet  it  at  any  call  of  duty.  Nor  is  this  merely  the 
universal  feeling  with  regard  to  others ;  there  is  seldom  any 
lack  of  those  who  are  ready  to  call  it  forth  and  deserve  it.    • 


*  At  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton,  Nov.  18,  1852. 
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Who  can  hear  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  perils  he  had  gone 
through  without  thrilling  admiration  ?  Who  ever  read  that 
grand  enumeration  of  the  heroes  of  faith,  who  through 
faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  out  of  weak- 
ness were  made  strong,  waxt  valiant  in  fight,  twmed  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens ;  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
without  acknowledging  the  fitness  of  this  admiration?  In 
fact  death,  physical  death,  is  not  the  great  evil  against  which 
man  is  set  to  contend,  and  which  he  is  to  eschew  and  avert, 
as  the  whole  order  of  the  world  shews,  for  little  has  been 
effected  in  the  way  of  prolonging  man's  life,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  centuries.  The  progress,  the  improvement  appointed 
for  man  has  ever  been  that  of  his  moral  and  of  bis  intellectual 
being :  and  his  outward  life  is  to  be  readily  sacrificed,  if  any 
purpose  of  his  moral  being  requires  it.  Nor  is  war  the  only 
slayer  of  mankind.  Peace  has  a  thousand  instruments  of 
death,  luxury  and  its  attendant  vices,  trade  and  commerce 
and  their  numberless  perils.  Surely  he  who  ruled  his  judge- 
ment by  the  truth,  would  pronounce  that  the  blasting  and 
withering  of  a  single  soul  by  the  pestilential  touch  of  any 
base  form  of  selfishness,  is  a  far  more  terrible  evil  than  the 
slaughter  of  a  thousand  bodies  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
heathen  historian  has  beautifully  pronounced  that  the  most 
blessed  of  men  were  those  who  had  died  in  the  performance 
of  a  sacred  act  of  duty ;  and  even  they  who  have  the  deepest 
cause  to  mourn  will  recognise  how  highly  favoured  has  been 
the  portion  of  him  who  a  short  time  since  breathed  out  his 
last  breath  on  the  seat  of  justice  while  exhorting  his  brethren 
to  that  love  which  will  alone  be  able  to  unite  the  various 
classes  of  society  together.  Surely  too  our  spirits  have  not 
become  so  shrunken  under  the  debasing  worship  of  Mammon, 
that  we  can  no  longer  acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  the  death 
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of  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae.  As  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  often  been  declared  to  be  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
so  has  the  blood  of  patriots  ever  been  the  seed  of  Freedom 
and  of  national  glory.  War  therefore  is  not  in  all  cases  tq 
be  abhorred,  notwithstanding  the  evils  which  accompany  it, 
— and  what  condition  of  humanity  is  free  from  a  host  of 
attendant  evils  ? — it  may  become  a  moral  necessity  to  engage 
in  it ;  and  then  it  is  a  high  duty.  Such  a  war  will  ever  be 
defensive  and  protective,  for  the  defence  and  protection  of 
right  and  weakness  against  rude  brute  violence  and  proud 
tyrannic  force,  against  which  our  great  moral  and  spiritual 
poet  has  represented  the  youthful  Saviour  himself  as  desiring 
to  combat.  And  when  a  nation  engages  in  such  a  war,  after 
having  done  everything  to  avert  it  by  moral  persuasion,  we 
may  be  warranted  in  addressing  her  as  the  minister  of  the 
God  of  righteousness,  with  those  sacred  words  Gird  thee 
with  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  0  thou  mighty  one,  according 
to, thy  worship  and  renown.  Good  luck  have  thou  with  thine 
honour!  Ride  on,  because  of  the  word  of  truth,  of  meek'» 
ness,  and  righteousness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee 
terrible  things. 

Yet  still,  although  in  the  present  diseased  state  of  the 
world  war  may  be  necessary  to  repress  the  convulsions  of 
frantic  ambition  and  to  protect  the  weak  from  oppression,  and 
although  as  being  necessary,  it  becomes  righteous  and  may 
uphold  truth  and  righteousness,  still  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  only  justifiable  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end ;  and 
we  should  keep  watch  over  ourselves  lest  we  become  fascinated 
by  victory  and  by  the  phantoms  of  military  glory.  War  can 
only  be  justifiable  as  a  state  of  transition,  as  it  were  a  storm 
for  the  purification  of  the  moral  atmosphere.  It  should  like 
a  storm  be  brief,  transitory.     Peace  alone  has  the  seeds  of 
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permanency  in  it :  and  peace,  we  know,  is  to  be  the  enduring 
state  of  God's  world.  Our  Lord  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
When  He  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  brought 
down  Peace  upon  earth  :  and  though  He  came  also  with  the 
knowledge  that  He  was  bringing  a  sword,  that  the  swords  of 
this  world  would  be  lifted  up  against  Him,  and  that  His 
disciples  were  to  be  armed  to  contend  against  them  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  yet  the  time,  we  know  will  come,  when 
aU  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  the  Father,  and  God  will  be 
all  in  all ;  and  the  presence  of  God  is  everlasting  Peace. 


THE    END. 


R.  CLAT,  PRINTER,  BREA.D  STREET  HILL. 
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"  It  is  intended  that  the  title  of  thia  Work  shonld  indicate  its  character. 
Such  an  alternative  title  as  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Milton'  might  suggest 
more  familiarly,  perhaps,  the  precedents  which  the  Author  has  had  in  yiew. 
While  his  first  object  has  been  to  narrate  the  Life  of  Milton  fally,  delibe- 
rately, and  minutely,  with  as  much  of  additional  fact  and  illustration  as 
might  l>e  supposed  to  result,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  from  new  research 
and  from  a  further  examination  of  the  old  materials,  he  has  not  deemed  it 
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unfit,  in  the  instance  of  sach  a  Life,  to  allow  the  fonns  of  Biography  to  over- 
flow, to  some  extent,  into  Uiose  of  History.    In  other  words,  it  is  intended 
to  exhibit  Milton's  Life  in  its  connexions  with  all  the  more  notable  phenc- 
mena  of  the  pertod  of  British  history  in  which  it  was  cast — its  state-polities, 
its  ecclesiastical  Tariations,  its  literatare  and  specnlatiTe  thought.    Com- 
mencing in  1608,  the  Life  of  Milton  proceeds  through  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  includes  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  subsequent  years  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  and  then, 
passing  the  liestoration,  extends  itself  to  1674,  or  throqgh  fourteen  years 
of  the  new  state  of  things  under  Charles  IL    No  portion  of  oar  national 
history  has  received  more  abundant  or  more  admirable  elucidation  than 
these  sixty-six  years;  but-,  perhaps,  in  traversing  it  again  in  that  mood  and 
with  that  special  bent  of  inquiry  which  may  be  natural  where  the  Biography 
of  Milton  is  the  primary  interest,  some  facts  may  be  seen  in  a  new  light, 
and,  at  all  events,  certain  orders  of  facts  lying  by  the  sides  of  the 
main  track  may  come  into  notice.    As  the  great  poet  of  the  age,  Milton 
may,  obviously  enough,  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  its  literary 
efforts  and  capabilities;  and  the  general  history  of  its  literature  may, 
therefore,  in  a  certain  manner,  be  narrated  in  connexion  with  his  life.    But 
even  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  departments  Milton  was  not  one 
standing  aloof.     He  was  not  the  man  of  action  of  the  party  with  which  he 
was  associated,  and  the  actual  and  achieved  deeds  of  that  party,  whether  in 
war  or  in  council,  are  not  the  property  of  his  life ;  but  he  was,  as  nearly  as 
any  private  man  in  his  time,  the  thinker  and  idealist  of  the  party — ^now 
the  expositor  and  champion  of  their  views,  now  their  instructor  and  in 
advance  of  them, — and  heiiee,  without  encroaching  too  much  on  known  and 
common  ground,  there  are  incidents  and  tendencies  of  the  gi*eat  Puritan 
Revolution  which  illustrate  his  Life  especially,  and  seek  illustration  from  it. 
"As  if  to  oblige  Biography,  in  this  instance,  to  pass  into  History,  Milton's 
Life  divides  itself,  with  almost  meehanieal  exactness,  into  three  periods, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  contemporary  social  movement, — the  first 
extending  from  1608  to  1640,  which  was  the  period  of  his  education  and  of 
his  minor  poems;  the  second,  extending  from  1640  to  1660,  or  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  Restoration,  and  forming  the  middle 
period  of  his  polemical  activity  as  a  prose-writer;  and  the  third  extending 
from  1660  to  1674,  which  was  the  period  of  his  later  muse  and  of  the  publi* 
cation  of  '  Paradise  Lost.'    It  is  proposed  to  devote  a  volume  to  each  of 
these  periods ;  and  the  present  volume  embraces  the  first  of  them." 
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BY  ALEXANDEB  SMITH, 

AVTHOK    or    A    *'  LXn    DEAXA,    AMD    OTHXK    POXMS." 

CITY        POEMS. 

Fcap.  8yo.  doth.    5«. 

OPINIONS. 
DuBLXv  UmysKsinr  Maoasuix. 

**  The  *  Boy's  Poem '  abounds  indeed  in  isolated  passages,  passionate,  descriptive, 
or  reflectlTe,  almost  unmatched  in  modern  poetry. . . .  Mr.  Smith  has  a  heart  to  feel, 

and  a  hand  to  paint,  imperishable  affections He  has  laid  his  ear  to  the  heart  of 

a  great  City,  and  detected  all  its  finer  throbbings In  him  we  have  the  elements 

of  a  poet  of  a  high  order. ....  He  has  strength  and  music ;  his  '  Boy's  Poem'  gives 
eTidence  of  sustained  power  and  moral  unity." 

GVAXSXAV. 

*'  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  is  a  poet.  It  is  fsir  to  premise  this  liefore  commencing 
detailed  criticism.  His  Lif«  Drrnmn  gave  him  a  title  to  the  name,  and  the  nreaant 
Tolume  does  not  forfeit  it.  There  is  m  his  verse  that  indefinable  element  of  attrae- 
tiveness  which  stands  to  language  In  the  relation  of  soul  to  body,  and  aavee  it  from 
deadness,  inanity,  insipfdity.  He  is  not  one  of  that  large  shoal  of  writers  woose 
poems  are  read  by  an  effort,  and  claim,  at  bett,  the  praise  of  not  being  liable  to 
censure." 

LxAnxK. 

"  The  new  volume  of  '  City  Poems '  will  require  to  be  read  two  or  three  times 
before  Justice  will  be  done  to  its  merits. ...  On  turning  back  to  each  of  these  poems, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  sense  of  ezciuiaite  power  in  tlie  musical  utterance  of 
emotion,  and  of  delicate  felidty  in  the  nee  of  language.  The  descriptions  are 
admirable :  concrete,  picturesque,  suggestive.  . . .  We  have  been  dipping  very  much 
at  random  among  the  pages  of  this  volume,  and  are  content  to  rest  our  verdict  on 
the  evidenoe  of  the  passages  adduced,  because,  although  they  might  have  been 
greatly  multiplied,  no  poetical  reader  requires  more  than  a  specimen  ox  two  to  assure 
him  af  intrinsic  excellence." 

FXXBMAK. 

"  Alexander  Smith  has  alneady  won  his  spurs,  and  been  admitted  by  consent 
of  the  sovereign  people  into  the  honourable  order  of  poets.  And  he  has  done  well 
for  his  reputation  not  to  have  hurried  forward  too  rapidly.  He  has  had  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  some  hostile  criticisms,  but  he  has  borne  it  with  the  dignified  silence  that 
becomes  a  man  conscious  of  his  powers. .  . .  We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
present  work  testifies  to  a  decided  advance  towards  maturity.  . . .  Mr.  Smith's  mind 
seems  to  us  to  be  eminently  of  the  objective  cast ;  all  thmgs  and  beings  possess  a 
beauty  and  a  Joy  for  him :  his  eye  detects  with  the  keenness  of  an  artist  the  glories 
of  nature  wherever  they  lie  concealed;  and  he  has  a  native  gift  for  depicting  them 
In  the  fittest  and  fewest  words.  Indeed,  word-pictures  form  a  special  nature  In  his 
poems,  and  abound  to  an  extent  well-nigh — perhaps  wholly — unequalled  in  any 
modern  poetry." 

Cbambbrs'  Jovbhal. 

"  Mr.  Smith  is  adminA>le  in  description ;  his  pictures  are  often  full  of  power  and 
beauty ;  and  equally  felicitous,  whether  done  at  a  stroke  or  two  of  broad-handling,  or 
flnlshed  with  delicate  touches." 

Edxhbuboh  Witness. 

"  Mr.  Smith  has  not  only  supported,  but  extended  his  reputation.    The  book  is  a 
-  noble  addition  to  our  literature." 

NOXCOKPOBKX  ST. 

"  These  '  City  Poems '  testify  that  Mr.  Smith  has  grown  in  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, as  he  certfdnly  has  advanced  in  poetic  art ...  he  has  chosen  his  subjects  from  the 
life  that  he  knows — with  aclear  gain  to  the  simplicity  and  ease,  the  fitness  and  power, 
of  his  poetic  treatment  of  a  theme.  •  .  .  That  it  will  bring  to  the  readers  real  enjoy- 
ment can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  and  will  prove  to  them  Its  author's  capability  of 
building  up  the  knowledge,  and  acquiring  the  refinement  and  skill,  which  his 
ftiends  ana  admirers  desire  for  him,  in  order  to  his  complete  success  and  enduring 
{^putation." 
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THE 
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la  fcap.  8to.  doth^  with  gilt  leaveB,  2t.  6d, ; 
People's  EditioNi  in  ornamental  stiff  coven,  One  Shilling. 

"  This  fionous  town  of  Mansoul  hsd  Five  Gates.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  Gates 
were  these:  Ear  Gate,  Eye  Gate,  Mouth  Gate,  Nose  Gate,  and  Feel  Gate."— 
Bunion's  Holy  War, 

OPINIONS. 

.Spsctatob. 

"At  onee  attractive  and  useful. . .  .The  manner  is  vivacious  and  clear;  the 
matter  is  closely  packed,  hut  without  concision." 

[,JojiK  Bull. 

"  Charms  and  enlivens  the  attention  whilst  the  heart  and  understanding  are 
improved. . .    It  is  an  invaluahle  little  book." 

NOXCOXFOEMXST. 

"This  is  a  beautifully  written  and  altogether  delightful  little  book  on  the  five 
senses.*' 

Cbixxc. 

"  As  a  means  to  teach  the  great  truth  that  we  are  '  fear/UUy  and  wonderfully 
made,'  this  essay  will  be  of  great  value." 

Examiner. 

**  An  extremely  pleasant  little  book. . . .  entertaining  and  instructive ;  and  may 
be  welcomed  in  many  a  home." 

Leader. 

*'  Dr.  Wilson  unites  poetic  with  scientific  faculty,  and  this  anion  gives  a  charm 
to  all  he  writes.  In  the  little  volume  before  us  he  has  described  the  five  senses  in 
language  so  poptilar  that  a  child  may  comprehend  the  meaning,  so  suggestive  that 
philosophers  will  read  it  with  pleasure." 

LxTXRART  Spectator. 

"  Besides  the  merit  of  being  deeplv  interesting,  it  can  also  lay  claim  to  the  higher 
ftinctioDS  of  a  useful  instructor;  and  in  its  twofbld  capacity  it  has  our  unqualified 
approval." 

Scottish  Press. 

"  Every  page  presents  us  with  something  worthy  of  being  thought  about ;  every 
one  is  bright  with  the  full  clear  light  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  with  his  genial 
humour." 


8  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDlTrONS, 

THE  WORKS  OF 

THE    BEY.   WILLIAM    ABGHEB   BUTLEB, 

Lai9  Proftnor  of  Moral  Philoiophjf  in  the  Unlvtrsily  of  Dublin, 

Uniformly  printed  and  bound,  5  vols.  8?o.  clotb,  £S  \%9, 

"  A  man  of  fflotoiitg  genuu  aud  dieersified  oeeomfilUimeHis,  lehoie  retnaiHt  JUl 
ihcMefive  hrWiant  9o/«inrj."_EDiMBUiiGB  Bxvuw,  July,  1856. 

ALSO   SOLD   SEPARATELY  AS   FOLLOWS. 

1 .  A  Four t A  Edition  of  Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical- 

FiKST  Sbbies.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  T.  WooDWAitD,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Down,  with  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.        Svo.  doth,  12«. 

"  Freteut  a  richer  eombittoliou  of  the  qualities  for  Sernums  of  (he  firsl  class  ikon 
may  we  have  met  with  m  any  liviny  writery — ^Bbitnh  Quaktsrly. 

2.  A  Second  Edition  of  a  Second  Series  of  Sermons, 

Doctrinal  and   Practical.     Edited  from  the  Author'a 

MSS.,  by  J.  A.  Jebemib,  D.D.,  Uegius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6^. 

"  Tkey  are  marled  by  fhe  same  ortginaUly  and  vigour  iff  expression,  He  same 
richness  of  imagery  and  iliusiraiion,  (he  same  large  vieufs  and  catholic spirit^and 
the  same  depth  and  fervour  of  detotional  feeling f  which  so  remarkaoly  disiin- 
guished  the  preceding  Series  and  which  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  accession  to 
our  iheologtcai  literature  " —From  Db.  Jebehix's  Pjuyacb. 

3.  Letters  on  Romanism.    A  Iteply  to  Dil  Newmak's  Essay 

on  Development.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  T,  Woodward,  M.A. 
Dean  of  Down.  8vo.  clolh,  10*.  Qd. 

"  Deserve  to  be  considered  the  mast  remariable  proofs  of  the  AvfhvrU  indomi- 
table  energy  and  power  of  concentration^* — ^Edi^'bxjrgii  Reviiw,  July,  1856. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Pliilosopljy. 

Edited  .from  the  Author's  MSS.,  witli  Notes,  by  Willum 
Hepwouth  Thompson,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  tlie 
University  of  Cambridge.  S  vols.  8vo.,  £1  6*. 

*^*  Of  the  dialectic  and  physics  of  Flaio  they  are  the  only  exposition  at  once  futl, 

J  accnratct  andpopnlary  with  which  I  am  acquainted :  being  far  more  accurate  than 

the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  German  treatises  on  these 

departments  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ' — From  FaOF.  TiioMF80X*s  Pheface. 


PUBLISUED  BY  MACMILLAK  AKD  CO.  9 

LEGTURBS  TO  LADIES  ON  PRJlGTIGAL  SUBJEGTS. 

Third  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  clolli,  7«.  6(/. 

By  Reverends  F.  D.  Maubioi,  Chaklbs  Kixgblvt,  J.  Ll.  Davibs^ 
Archdeacon  Allbn,  Dean  Trench,  Professor  Brewer,  Dr. 
Qeorgb  Johnson,  Dr.  Sievskzno,  Dr.  Chaubers,  F.  J.  Stephen; 
Esq.,  and  Tou  Taylor,  Esq. 

"  A  glauct  at  the  sitbfecft  treated  of^  and  a  bare  eunmeralioa  of  tie  namei 
of  the  ffeutlemeu  tcho  delirered  the  lectures,  should  be  enough  to  ensure 

careful  ^teutum  to  them These  men,  themselves  an  honour  to  their 

iimeSt  do  honour  to  wowum  by  gieinff  her  the  benefit  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
manly  minds," — ^Edoburoh  Revuw,  Jan,  1856. 

"  We  scarcely  know  a  volume  containing  more  sterling  good  sense^  or  a  finer 
expression  of  modem  intelligence  on  social  subjects," — Chambers*  Journal, 
Not.  22, 1866. 

fiT  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAM  GOLENSO,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Kaialf  formerlg  Fellow  of  Si.  Jokn*s  College,  Cawtbridge, 

1 .  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal.  A  Journal  of  a  First  Tour  of  VisiU- 
tion  among  the  Colonists  and  Zulu  Kaffirs  of  Natal.  With  fonr 
Lithographs  and  a  Map.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  hs. 

"A  mt)st  interesting  and  charmingly  written  lUtle  icoi."— Eiamiker. 
*'  J^  Church  has  good  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  pnblieation," 

Colonial  Church  Ciironiclb. 

2.  A  Second  Edition  ^Village  Sermons. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2*.  6rf. 

3.  Companion  to  the  Communion.  The  Communion  Service 
from  the  Prayer  Book :  with  Select  Readings  from  the  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.  Fine  Edition,  rubricated  and  bound 
in  morocco  anti(]^ue,  gilt  edges,  6«. ;  or  in  cloth,  red  edges,  2*.  6rf. ; 
common  paper,  limp  cloth,  1«. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  LUSHINGTON,  AND  FRANKLIN 

LUSHINGTON. 
La  Nation  Boutiquiere :    and    other  Poems,  chiefly 

Political.    With  a  Preface.    By  Henst  Lushikgton. 
POl NTS  OF  WAR.    By  Franklin  Lushington. 

In  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3*. 

"  Full  of  truth  and  wartidh,  and  noble  life In  these  few  pages  are  contained 

some  of  the  last  thoughts  of  a  fine-hearted  man  of  genius One  qfa  class 

thai  must  be  ranked  among  the  rarest  of  our  /<W.**— Examiner,  Aug.  18, 1856. 

A  S 
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10  NBW  WOBES  AND  NBW  EDITIONS, 

BT  JULIUS  CHABLE8  EASE,  H.A., 

Lati  ArchdtaeoH  of  Ltwu,  Reeior  of  Htrstmoneeuxt  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Uit  Qu§»n, 
and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

UNIFORMZr  PRINTED  AND   BOUND  IN   CLOTS, 

1.  Sermons  preacht  on  Particular  Occasions,  containing 

jBCTend  which  have  never  before  been  printed.  By  JT.  C.  Habe, 
M.A.9  late  Afchdeacon  of  Lewes^  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty.    8yo.  cloth.  [Jtut  ready. 

2.  Charges   to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

liCWes .    Delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitations  from  the  year  1 840 

to  1854,  with  Notes  on  the  Principal  Events  affecting  the  Church 
daring  that  period.  With  an  Introduction,  explanatory  of  his 
position  in  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  Parties  whicn  divide 
It.  a  volt.  8yo.  oloih,  £1 11#.  ^. 

8.  Charges  to  the   Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.      Delivered  at  the  Ordinary  Visitations  in  thtf  years 

1843, 1845, 1846.  Never  before  published.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, explanatory  of  his  position  in  the  Chiuroh,  with  reference  to 
the  Parties  that  divide  it.  8vo.  eloth,  6«.  6(/. 

Tkit  U  includtd  m  the  3  vclt.  qf  eeUeettd  Cheryee,  hU  iijmUiihed  eepareiefyfor 

ike  eeke  of  tkote  who  have  the  reet, 

4.  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  on  some  of  the  Leading 

Questions  agitated  in  the  Church  during  the  last  Ten  Tears. 

8vo.  cloth,  12«. 

5.  A  Second  JEdiiian  cf  Vindication  of  Luther  against 

lu9  recent  English  Assailants.  8vo.  cloth,  7«. 

6.  A  Second  Edition  of  ^^\LiWi^^\i  ol  the  Comforter. 

With  Notes.  8vo.  cloth,  12* 

7.  -^  >S^r(?«(/ /Sme^  o/"  Parish  Sermons. 

8vo.  doth,  12*. 

8.  A  Second  Edition  o/'The  Victory  of  Faith. 

8vo.  oloth,  $#. 

9.  A  Second  Edition  of  The   Contest  with  Rome. 

A  Charge,  delivered  in  1851.  With  Notes,  especially  in  answer 
to  Da.  Nswmak's  recent  Lectures.  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6(/. 

Tkleie  imctuied  in  ike  S  vole,  of  Ckeryee^ 


FUBLISHBD  BY  MACMILLAN  AND  CO.  11 

BT  JOHN  McLEOD  CAMPBELL, 

FortMrif  Mktittmr  •/  Row. 

The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 

Remission  of  Sins  and  Sternal  Life.  ^o.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

'*  l^if  h  a  rtmgrigkie  took,  at  imikaUHf  the  mode  in  vMeh  a  devout  and  mtel- 
leduaL  mmd  ia*  fomd  its  m,  almott  muumted,  out  tf  ike  extreme  Lutkerm 
and  Calvinittie  new*  of  the  Atonement  into  a  healthier  atmosphere  of  doctrine. 
.,,We  cannot  assent  to  ait  the  positions  laid  down  by  thu  writer,  hut  he  is 
entitled  to  be  spoken  respectfnUy  of,  both  beeanse  of  his  evident  earnestness  and 
reaSty,  and  ike  tender  mode  in  which  he  deals  with  the  opinions  of  others  from^ 
whoat  he  feels  eoa^eUed  to  <^cr."-*LiiKBAJiT  CHuaCHMAN,  ifUroli  8, 1856. 

"  J>eserves  wide  celebrity  "-r-CuBivsikS  Times. 

BT  THE  BEY.  6.  E.  LTNCH  COTTON,  M.A., 

Master  of  Marlboron§h  College,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bithop  of  London, 
fsrmerif  Feliow  of  Triniig  College,  Cambridgo. 

Sermons  :    Cliieflj  connected  witL  Public  Eyents  in  185^ 

Fcap.  Sro.  clotb,  3^. 

*'  A  votuate  of  which  we  can  speak  with  high  admiration:* 

Cheiiitiaic  Bjuceubrakcxr. 

BT  JOHN  HAMILTON,  (of  St.  Eman's,)  VLA. 

Of  St.  Jokn'i  College,  Cambridge. 

On  Truth  and  Error :  Thoughts,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

on  the  Priadples  of  Truth,  and  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Error. 
Crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  with  red  leaves,  IQs.  Qd» 

**A  vervyennine,  thoughtful,  and  interesting  book,  the  work  of  a  man  of  honest 
mind  and  pure  heart;  one  who  has  felt  the  pressure  of  rdigious  diMculties, 
who  has  thanahtfor  hiaue^  on  the  matters  ef  which  he  doused,  ana  who  has 
patiently  and  piously  worked  his  way  to  conclusions  which  he  now  reverently  but 
fearlesety  utters  to  the  world.** — NoncoMroaMisT,  June  S,  1867. 

BT  ISAAC  TATLOB,  ESQ.; 

Author  of  "  Ths  Natural  HMorg  of  Enthutiatm.*' 

The    Restoration     of    Belief. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  8«.  6(/. 

*^A  volume  which  contains  logical  sagacity ,  and  philosophic  coa^reheusion,  as  well 
as  the  magnanimUy  and  courage  of  faith,  in  richer  prcfuswn  than  any  other 
work  bearing  on  religiaus  matters' thai  has  been  addressed  to  this  generation.. 
*  The  Se^oration  of  Belief*  may,  in  many  respects,  take  a  place  among  the- 
books  of  the  nineteenth  century^  corresponding  to  that  justly  conceded  by  us 
to  the  *  Anatogyf  of  Butler  in  the  literature  of  the  last  age,  or  to  the*  Thoughts^' 
of  Fateal  in  thai  of  the  ageprootdmg.** 

NoKTH  BaiTXSH  Bevibw,  Nmt.  1855. 

**A  book  which  I  would  recommend  to  aeery  student.** '^B.vr.  PBXBXK]>i.KV 
SvAUNSOX^  PriMipil  of  Chachatnr  Theological  College. 
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12  NEW  WOKKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


BT  THE  BEY.  CHARLES  EINGSLE7,  F.SA. 

Rector  o/SvenUff,  and  Canon  o/Middlekaau 

1 .  A  SecondJSdition  of  Two  Years  Ago. 

3  vols,  crown  8vo.  cbth,  £1  11«.  6<f. 
^^Muek  the  heti  boot  Mr,  Ktngaleif  hat  written.** — Satubojiy  Retiemt. 

2.  The  Heroes :  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

With  Eight  Ulustratious  drawn  on  wood  by  the  Author.  Beaut  i- 
fullj  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  elegantly  t>onnd  in  cloth,  with 
gilt  leaves,  1$,  6i. 

"  Thefaecmation  of  a  fairytale  u  given  to  each  legettd^'-^'&Lhxnxtx., 

**  Ms.  K1NO8LBT  ha»  imbmed  hie  nwrrative  with  a  eiateicel  feeluif,  and  thrown 

over  it  the  glow  of  a  rich  imagination  and  a  fioetieai  epirit.  —SnirrkTOiB.. 
**li  it  admirably  adapted  for  the  perusal  of  young  people,  mho  will  grow  both 

wieer  and  merrier  while  they  read,** — Moiif  DfO  Pom,  Jan.  ^  1866. 
**  Jf  the  public  aoeepte  our   recommendation,  thie  boot  wUl  nm  through  mtu^ 

ediiione,**^-QiVhXOiKJH,  March  Id,  1856. 


8,  J  Third  Edition  of  « Westward   Ho !"   or  the 

Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Am^as  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Bor- 
rough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Her  most 
Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.       Grown  8vo.  doth,  7«.  6(^. 

"Ms.  KnroSLET  hat  telected  a  good  tubfeet,  and  hat  written  a  good  novel  to 

excellent  purpoteJ^—tm  TtMis,  Aug.  18, 1855. 
<*  Noble  and  wett-timedr.^rwtA.jon, 

4.  A  TIdrd  Edition  of  Glaucus ;  or,  the  Wonders  of 

the  Shore.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo.  beautifuUj 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  3«.  6^. 

**  At  uteful  and  exciting  a  tea-tide  companion  at  we  haoe  ever  teen,**— G\javls>iav, 
"Dt  paget  tparkle  with  life,  they  open  up  a  thoutand  toureet  of  unanticipated 

pleaturCf  and  combine  amueement  with  iuttmctioH  iu  a  very  ht^ppy  and  unwonted 

degree!* — ^Eclectic  Review. 

5.  A  Second  Edition  (^/Thaethon ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts 

for  Loose  Thinkers,  Crown  8vo.  boards,  2*. 

"  lit  tuggetiiont  may  meet  halfnray  many  a  latent  doubt,  and,  Uhe  a  light  breeu, 
lift  from  the  tout  doudt  that  are  gathering  hearily,  and  threnfeniug  to  tettle 
down  in  wintry  gloom  on  the  tummer  of  many  a  fair  and  promiting  young  life** 
— SPECTATOS. 

••  One  of  the  mott  interetting  wortt  we  ever  read,**^-VovcoKrojLwn, 

6.  Alexandria  and  Her  Schools.  Being  Four  Lectures  delivered 
at  Uie  Philosophical  Institution,  Eduiburgli.    With  a  Preface. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5«. 

'*  J  teriet  of  brilliant  biographical  and  literary  tietehet,  intertperted  with  corn* 
mentt  of  the  elotett  modern,  or  rather  univertal  application,** — Sfectatos, 


PUBLISHED  BT  KACMILLAN  AND  00.  18 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SELWYN,  D.D., 

Lord  BUkop  of  New  Ztaland^  formerly  Fellow  of  Si,  John's  CoUegef  Cambridge. 

J  TJdrd  Edition  o/'The  Work  of  Christ  in  the  World. 

Tour  Sermons,  Preached  before  the  University  of  Cnmbridge  on 
the  Four  Sundays  preceding  Advent,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord, 
1854.  Published  for  the  beuellt  of  the  New  Zealand  Church 
JTuud.  Crown  8vo.  2t. 


BT  CHARLES  HARDWIGE,  M.A. 

CkrUUan  Advocate  i»  the  Unlvereltif  ofCamhridge, 

Christ  and  other  Masters :  An  Historical  Inquiry  into 

some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Christianity 
and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World ;  with  special 
reference  to  prevailing  Difficulties  and  Objections.  Part  I.  intro- 
duction. Part  II.  Religions  of  India.  In  8vo.  cloth,  It.  (id,  each. 

Part  III.  Religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica. 

8vo.  7s.  Qd, 


BT  CHARLES  MANSFIELD,  M.A. 

1.  Letters   from   Paraguay,   Brazil,  and   the   Plate. 

By  tlie  late  Chables  Mansfikld,  M. A.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

With  a  life  by  Ch akl%s  Kingslby,  Rector  of  Eversiey.  Post  Svo. 

Wilh  a  Map,  and  a  Portrait,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,    lis.  Od. 

[Just  r(uidy, 
**  Jn  iitUreti'iHg  and  tHtiritefire  volume^ — Hoa^iNO  Post. 
"  A  delightfully  tcriiiea  ^it."— BoiTisu  Quaktebly. 

2.  On  the  Constitution  of  Salts.     Edited  from  the  AuUior's 

MS.  by  N.  H.  S.  Maskblyne,  M.A.,  Wndliam  College,  and 
Reader  in  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  [//i  tAe  Press, 


BT  THE  RIGHT  REV.  MATTHEW  HALE,  D.D, 

Lord  BUhop  of  Perth* 

Th(3    Transportation   Question :    or,   Why   Western 

Australia  should  be  made  a  Reformatory  Colony  instead  of  a 
Penal  Settlement.  Crown  Svo,  sewed,  2*.  6rf. 


14  KBW  WOBSS  AKD  KSW  EDITIOKS, 

BT  J>.  J.  VAUOHAN,  M JL 

Fellow  0/  Trinit$  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  Jncuimbeni  of  Si.  Hark^s,  Whiieehapel,  London. 

Sermons  Preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Leicester, 

during  the  Yean  1855  and  1856.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  5^.  Qd, 

BT  THOMAS  RAWSON  BIRES,  M.A., 

mSCTOA  09  KBLtHALL,  XZA.MIVIirO  CHAflAXlT  TO  THX  X.OKD  BIIHOF  OV  CAALISLX. 

Author  of  •*  The  L\fe  of  the  Rev.  B.  Blekeretelh." 

The  Difficulties  of  Belief,   in   connexion  with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall.  Crown  8to.  doth,  4*.  6d. 

"  Wiikoui  binding  oemdeee  to  Ho  immedido  meeepianoo  of  lUo  imUretiuuf 
polmmOf  wo  nuuf  yot  ojeproot  onr  koarlg  opprobation  of  He  Umo" 

CaxiSTiAS  BjJUHBBAiioiB,  April,  1858. 

**  Apr^fonnd  and  moeiorfy  MMy."-— £clbctic,  llaj«  1856. 

"  Sio  argumoMti  eero  originai^  and  ootefoJBig  and  looieattv  olaboraUd.     We  may 
add  tkat  ikeg  are  dtetingmikod  by  a  marked  sobriofy  anareoorencefor  the  Word 

of  6od.**'-hMOOB3>, 

*  Of  sterling  roAftf.*— Lo!in>Oii  Quaxtxrlt. 

BT  THE  HON.  HENBT  E.  J.  HOWARD,  D.D., 

J>ean^Lieh/leld. 

1.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  according  to  the  Versiwi  of 

the  LXX.     Translated  into  English,  with  Notices  of  its  Omis- 

\  aions  and  Insertions,  and  with  Notes  oa  the  Pasasges  in  which  it 
f  differs  from  our  Anthorised  Version.       Crown  Sto.  doth,  Ss.  6d. 

^Tko  Work  doeervet  high  eomwtendaiion ;  it  ie  an  exeeUeni  introduction  to  tho 
eonuforative  etudy  cf  OoiTe  Word,  in  tkeee  three  languagee  with  which  an 
ormnarg  English  simdeid  is  mainly,  if  not  eaiireiy  comoened.** — OvASDUir. 

2.  The  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus. 

Uniform  with  the  abore,  doth,  10«.  6d. 

8.  The  Books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  doth,  10#.  Qd* 
^^^      BT  J.  T.  ABDT,  LL.D, 

Megiue  Pr^eeeor  of  Cioil  Law  in  the  Unieerettg  of  Cambridge, 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  Civil  Procedure  among  the 

Bomans.  CrowB  8?o.  doth,  4a,  ^d. 
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BT  DAVID  MASSON,  MA., 

Fr^tuvr  ofXn$Ush  LiUrature  in  UniwtrHly  Collcptf  London. 

Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical :   chiefly  on  English 

Poets.  8yo.  oloth;  128.  6d. 

oriirio:?8. 

**Mr»  Mm90»  htM  iWfceeded  in  producing  a  »erie$  of  erUieitmt  in  relation  to 
ertaihe  liUrainre^  which  are  satiifactory  at  well  as  tubtiU^ — whidi  are  not  only 
ingenious,  but  which  poueet  the  rarer  reeoaunendation  of  being  utuaUyjnH  . . 
Bnt  vejtaat  over  iheee  Eettys  to  that  which  it  in  the  mam  a  mw^  antLaeeordutg 
to  our  nnfywunt,  an  exceUcnt  biogrt^hieat  tketeh  of  Chatterton, . .  This  *  8tcry 
of  the  Tear  1770»'  as  Mr,  Masson  entitles  it^statuufor  nearly  200  pages  in  hts 
totume,  and  eontainst  by  preference,  thefrints  of  his  judgment  and  research  in 
an  elaborated  and  discursive  memoir, . .  Its  merit  consists  in  the  illustration 
ajforded  by  Mr.  MassotCs  inquiries  into  contemporarp  drcumsfanceSt  and  the 
clear  traces  thus  obtained  cf  OhaUertosCs  London  hfe  and  experience,  .  .  • 
Mr,  Masson  unravels  this  mystery  very  completely.* — ^I'lHzs,  14  ov.  4, 1856. 

"  No  one  who  reads  a  single  pt^e  of  Mr,  Masson  wilt  be  Ukely  to  content  himsdf 
with  that  alone,  Ss  wUt  see  at  a  gtanee  that  he  has  came  aereat  a  man  endowed 
with  a  real  love  of  poetry  ;  a  dear,  freshy  h^tpy  innpht  into  thepoefs  hearty 
and  a  great  knomed^  of  the  histoncal  connexion  of  tts  autre  ntaned  epochs  in 
Englcmd,  lie  has  distinct  and  pleasant  thoughts  to  utter  ;  he  is  not  above  doina 
his  very  best  to  utter  them  weU  ;  there  is  nothing  slovenly  or  dwnsy  or  untiify 
in  their  expression  ;  they  leap  along  ««  a  brwht  stream^  bubbkng,  sparUing,  ana 
transparent,"^-Tui  Guakdian,  mv.  6, 1866. 

"  Worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  veryforemod  of  thdr  dass.  ,  ,  The  lomieH 
and  fineet  compodtion  <tf  the  work — a  aem  in  literary  biography^-is  its  *  Coat- 
terton,  a  Sloru  of  the  Tear  1770.'  .  .  .  This  singularly  interesting  and  powerful 
biography  jUu  up  this  sad  outline  as  it  never  was  filed  up  befote,^ 

Eduoo&qu  WiTJfZtB  (edited  by  Hugh  MiUer),  Aug.   5, 1866. 

"  His  life  of  Chatterton  ie  a  cov^dde,  symmetrical  and  marvellous  work  of  art 
...  a  classical  biogng^hy,*—TfLS,  Qulboow  Commohwzaltb,  Aag.  16, 1856. 

<«  Wm  secure  both  attention  and  re9ped,'*~J^2JjavXR,  Sept.  6, 1856. 

**  Fery  admirable  criticisms,  which  show  not  only  a  thorowh  acquaintance  with 
the  works  he  criticises^  but  a  deep  sense  of  poetic  beauty. 

Daily  Xiiwa,  Aug.  6, 1866. 

«  We  knom  net  where  to  find  a  larger  aatount  of  discrimmeting,  farsedng,  and 
genial  criticism  within  the  same  eon^assP 

BuTisH  QuABnsLX  BxTixir,  July,  1866. 

"Are  is  a  biogrtphy  {the  essay  on  Chatterton)  told  without  exaggeration^ 
without  unwarranted  use  ef  nypdhetic  incidents,  yet  turpasdng  the  most 
highly-wrought  fiction  in  its  power  over  our  emotions. 

The  WssTMinsTBE  Ksynw,  Jaly,  1856. 

"  Nd  only  a  series  of  biographical  dudies,  but  in  some  sort  aphiloeophicdhidory 
ef  EngUsh  poetry  from  ahakspeare  to  Alexander  Smith, 

TBB  Lbabxb,  JuM  4, 1836. 

**,  Didingmshed  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  dear  ddement  of  the  aetud 
fads  on  which  speeuldion  ie  based,  and  an  mropriate  beauty  of  language. 
Then  Sssoys  skemld  be  popular  with  serious  men,' 

Tm  AxHiWJiUM,  M»y  24^  1866. 


1«  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


THE  WORKS  OF 

THE  REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  MJL., 

Chaplain  of  Lincoln**  Inn, 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John.     A  Series  of  Discourses. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  8ro.  cIoUi,  10«.  6^. 

2.  The  Epistles  of  St.  John.     A  Series  of  Lectures  on 

Christian  Ethics,  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  GaT. 

3.  The  Indian  Crisis.     Five  Sermons. 

Crown  8to.  clotli,  2«.  6a. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the  Scrip- 

tures. Crown  8ro.  cloth,  7*.  6flr. 

5.  Learning  and  Working.     The  Religion  of  Rome, 

and  its  Influence  on  Modern  Civilization. 

In  1  vol.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5tf. 

G.  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy.   8vo.  cloth,  lo*.  Crf. 

7.  Theological  Essays.     Secokd  Editiok.  Crown  Svo.  10«.  c^. 

8.  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8va  dolh,  6<. 

9.  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Sccoud  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10«.  6ii. 

10.  The  Unity  of  the  New  'J^estament. 

Lcctnrcs  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke, 
and  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 

8vo.  doth,  I4«. 

1 1.  Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons.  8?o.  doth,  lo*.e</. 
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REV.  F.  D.  ICAUBIGB'S  W0RK8-contmaed. 

12.  The  Religious  of  the  World  in  their  Relations  to 

Christianity.  Third  Edition.    Tcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5*. 

Contektb:  Mahometanism — Hiudooiiita— Buddhism — The  Old  Per- 
sinn  Faith— The  Egyiitian— The  Oreek— The  Roman— The  Gothic 
—The  Rehition  betweeu  Christianity  aud  Hiudooism,  &c. 

13.  The   Prayer-Book.        Second    Editlou.     Fcp.  8?o.  cloth, 

14.  The  Churcli  a  Fanjily.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  is.  Od. 

15.   The   Lord's  Prayer.  Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 

2j.  G J. 

1(5.  The  Sabbath,  and  other  Sermons.  Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth,  2s.  6</. 

17.  Law  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  Fcp.  Sro.  cloth,  4*.  (yd. 


The  Worship  of  the  Church.     A   Witness   for   the 

Kedempiion  of  the  World,  with  a  Letter  to  F.  S.  WiliiuniSy 
Esq.     Is. 

The  Word   "Eternal"  and  the  Punishment  of  the 

Wicked.    Third  Edition.    1*. 

Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death,     l*.  ad. 

The  Name  Protestant.      Three  Letters  lo  Mr.  Palmer.    Second 
Edition.    3«. 

Right    and    Wrong    Methods   of    Supfwrtiug  Pro- 
testantism.   Is, 

The  Duty  of  a  Protestant  hi  the  Oxford  Election. 

1847.    1*. 

The  Case  of  Queen's  College,  London,     l*.  6</. 

Death  and  Life.      In  Memoriam  C.B.M.     1*. 

Administrative  Reform.     Sd. 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  A  SERIES 


or 


MANUALS  FOR  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS, 


NOW   IN    COURSE    OP   PUBLICATION. 


It  is  now  about  fire  years  since  the  Prospectus  of  this  Series  was 
first  issued.  Four  yolnmes  have  now  been  published,  and  several 
others  are  in  an  advanced  state.  The  reception  which  tlie  volumes 
already  published  have  met  with,  has  fulJy  justified  the  antici- 
pation with  which  the  Publishers  commenced  the  Series,  and 
warrants  them  in  the  belief,  that  their  aim  of  supplying  books 
"concise,  comprehensive,  and  accurate,"  "convenient  for  the 
professional  Student  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader,"  has 
been  not  unsuccessfully  fulfilled. 


The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  original  Prospectus,  and  may 
be  here  conveniently  reproduced  :— 

"  The  Authors  being  Clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  tlie  Series 
being  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  office  in 
her  Ministry,  the  books  will  seek  to  be  in  accordance  with  her 
spirit  and  principles ;  and  as  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
English  Church  teach  charity  and  truth,  so  in  treating  of  the 
opinions  and  principles  of  other  communions,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  acrimony  or  misrepresentation. 

"  It  will  be  jLhe  aim  of  the  writers  throughout  the  Series  to  avoid  all 
dogmatic  expression  of  doubtful  or  individual  opinions." 

I  THE  rOLLOWING  FOUB  VOLUUES  ARE  KOW  BEADY  : — 
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THEOLOGICAL  MAKUALS-contmaed. 

1.  A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 

New  Testament  during  the  FIRST  lOUR  CENTURIES. 
By  Bkooke  Fos8  Westcott,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow 
School^  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8to.  clotb^  12<.  6(/. 


OFIiriONS  OF  THE  FBESS. 

"  A  work  ufhieh  forms  one  of  ike  invaluable  teries  of  Theolofficcd  Manualt  novf  in 
course  of  puolieation  at  Cambridge** 

BaiTiSH  ANDToKXioif  Etasgelical  Rstiew,  July,  1866. 

"  l%e  Author  is  one  of  those  who  are  teaching  us  that  U  is  possible  to  rifie  the 
storehouses  of  German  theology^  toUhout  bearing  awm  the  taint  of  their  atmo' 
sphere :  and  to  recognise  the  value  of  their  accumulated  treasures,  and  even 
track  the  vagaries  of  their  theoretic  ingenuity,  unlhout  abandoning  in  the  pursuit 
the  clear  sight  and  sound  feeling  of  English  common  sense  .  .  ,  .  Kis  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  book  of  the  kind;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
well  placed  on  the  lists  of  our  examtning  chaplains" — GuAlu>U2f,0ct.  3, 1855. 

"  learned,  dispassionate,  discriminating,  worthy  of  his  subfeet  and  the  present 
state  of  Christian  LUerature  in  relation  to  it. 

BRITISU  ClUAILTSIlLT,  Oct.  3, 1856. 

"  To  the  student  in  Theology  it  will  prove  an  admirable  Text-Book :  and  to  all 
others  who  have  any  cunosity  on  the  subject  it  will  be  satisfactory  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  instntetice  pieces  of  history  which  the  records  of  the  Church 
supply"— JjOisJ>QJX  dvAUTXSLTy  Oct.  1855. 

**  The  Author  carries  itUo  the  execniion  of  his  design  a  careful  and  painstaking 
scholarship  ....  Considered  as  a  list  o/'Testimoniala  in  favour  of  the  canonical 
writings,  our  Author's  work  deserves  the  praise  of  great  diligence  and  manifest 
conscientiousftess" — National  Review,  Oct.  1856. 

"If  the  rest  of  the  series  of  manuals,  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  apart,  are 
as  ably  executed,  the  Christian  pubtic  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  projectors 

of  the  plan" — LiTEEARY  CUVECHUAN. 

"  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  resembling  it  in  the  English  tongue  ,  ,  ,Wc 
have  here  presented  to  us  a  striking  and  luminous  view  of  a  very  broad  and 
compreheftsive  subject,  marked  throughout  by  rich  and  copious  erudition. 
A  volume  which  we  consider  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Revelation .  Scripture  Expositors,  of  whatever  name,  will  acknowledge  that  they 
have  been  laid  under  deep  obligation  by  the  work  (/ Me.  Westcott." 

Bejtisu  Ba»»£E,  Jan.  4, 1856. 

**  The  conception  of  the  work,  and  the  discrimination  and  leanting  with  which  it  is 
executed,  adapt  it  most  thoroughly  to  the  present  state  and  forms  of  controversy 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  "—JiovcoNiORHiST,  Jan.  S3, 1856. 
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THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS-continued. 

2.  A  History  of  the  Chiistian  Churcli  from  the  Seventh 

Ceutury  to  the  Reformation.  By  Chables  Habdwick,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  Cathariue's  College,  Divinity  Lecturer  of  King's 
College,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridgi-*, 
Author  of  "  A  History  of  the  XXXIX  Articles."  JTUk  Four 
Maps  coMirucied/or  this  Work  by  A.  Keiik  Jo/imion, 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6r/. 

0FINI0K8  OF  THB  PRKSB. 


"//  it  full  in  refereneet  and  avikorUtf^gyttematie  and  formal  ittdirwoM,tei'k 
enough  of  life  in  the  s/jfle  to  comUeract  the  dryneu  intepwaUe  f%'om  He  brevita, 
nnd  exhibifin^  the  reiuUs  rather  than  the  principles  of  investigation,  Mr. 
Hakdwick  is  to  be  eongratulaied  on  the  snccessfui  aohteeement  of  a  difjlici  It 
task.** — Christian  Eemembrancxr,  Oct.  1853. 

**ffe  has  bestowed  patient  and  extensive  reading  on  the  eoUecfion  of  his  materials  ; 
he  has  selected  them  with  jndgmeni  ;  and  he presctUs  them  in  «m  equable  attd 
compact  sty  fe.^ — Sfxctatok,  Sept.  17, 1858. 

*'  This  boot  is  one  of  a  promised  series  </  *  Tuxolooical  Makuals.'  In  one 
respect y  ii  mag  be  taJcen  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  a  small  nnprefeudit-g 
totume  in  appearance,  but  it  is  based  on  learning  enovgh  to  hare  sufficed,  ha^  a 
century  since,  for  the  ground  of  two  or  three  quartos,  or  at  least  for  several 
portly  octavos.  For  its  purpose  it  is  admirable,  giving  you  a  careful  and  intel- 
ligent summary  of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  indicding  the  best  sources  of 
information  for  the  further  guidance  of  the  student.  Among  the  authorities 
thus  referred  to,  we  find  the  most  modern  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  the  con^ 
tinental  as  well  as  the  English.*^ — BaiTlSH  Quarteslt,  Nov.  1S53. 

"  It  is  distinguished  by  the  same  diligent  research  and  conscientious  achidwlctlg- 
taent  of  authorities  which  procured  for  Mn.  Haxdwick's  '  Uistorj'  of  the 


Articles  of  Religion*  such  a  favourable  reception 

Notes  and  Quxrius,  Oct.  S,  135 


if 


It 


To  a  good  method  and  good  materials  Mr.  Harowick  adds  that  great  virtue, 
a  perfectly  transparent  style.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  great  literary  aualifies 
in  such  a  manual,  but  we  have  found  them ;  we  should  be  satisfea  in  this 
respect  with  conciseness  and  intelligibility  ;  but  while  this  book  has  both,  it  is 
also  elegant,  highly  finished,  and  highly  interesting^ 

Nonconformist,  Nov.  SO,  1863. 

As  a  manual  for  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  theJIiddle  Ages,  we 
know  no  English  work  which  can  be  compared  to  Mr.  Hard  wick's  book.  It 
has  two  great  merits,  that  it  constantly  refers  the  reader  to  the  authorities,  both 
original  and  critical^  on  which  its  statements  are  founded;  and  that  it  pre- 
serves  a  Just  proportion  in  dealing  with  various  subjects.^ 

Qu.vRDLv>*,  April  12, 1854. 
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THEOLOaiCAL  MANUALS-continued. 

8.    A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 

Reformation.    By  CHARLES  HAEDWICK,  M.A. 

Crown  Sro.  clotli,  10^.  6f/. 


OPINIONS  OF  THX  FBESS. 

'*  I%e  wioU  volume  dUplayt  aprofimou  of  UarniMfff  ^eal  accnracy  and  houesijf 
in  collcctitiff  and  couaiinff  authoriiics,  a  clear  at  nfeil  at  a  coucite  narraiire  of 
eceuit;  and  ii  alwayt  refcrt  io  iheauthoriiiet  on  which  ihe  history  it  grounded.  * 

CnRisTiAK  Remembra2(C£R,  April,  1856. 

*'  J&riiiiU  a  deep  eomprehentiou  and  a  frm  gratp  of  hit  fheme,  fcilh  the  eate  and 

mattery  in  treatmeiU  which  tvch  gualitiet  ffenerafly  impart 7^  utility 

of  Mr.  Ha.RDVICK*8  worl  consittt  tn  hrirtaing  the  greater  and  minor  hittoriet 
connected  with  the  Reformation  into  a  tingle  rolttme  of  compact  thape^  at  well  at 
pretentiug  their  broad  featuret  to  thetindent.  The  merit  of  the  hittory  con- 
tittt  in  the  penetration  with  which  the  opiniont  of  the  age,  the  traiit  of  itt 
remarkable  men,  and  the  intellectual  character  of  the  hittory,  are  perceiteif^  and 
the  force  with  which  they  are  preienfcd.**—STZCTyion,  March  15, 1856. 
I 

**  A  more  tafitfactory  manual  than  England  hat  hitherto  produced, He  hat 

laboured  learttedly  and  diligniily,  at  first  hand,  among  the  tonrcet  ana  antho^ 
I  ritiet  for  the  eecletiattical  history  of  the  period  of  which  he  writet;  and  hat 

I  produced  a  work  really  original^  at  far  at  tttch  a  work  can  be;  independent 

'  in  itt  judgmen/t ;   written  with  taste  and  feeling;   and  offering ,  in  tit  large 

body  ofnofety  aidt  atid  guidance  to  the  fnllcst  incestigation  the  subject  can  pot' 
tibly  receiver — ^Noxcoxforiiist,  April  16, 1856. 

•  *'  JRt  readert  will  fnd  him  a  lively,  a  Inminout,  and  interettina  eomutnion,  at 
well  at  a  generally  truttworthy  guide.*' — ^British  Bannkr,  March  IS,  1855. 

**He  enters  fairly  into  the  quettiont  of  which  he  tpeakt^  and  doet  not  attempt 
to  evade  their  difficulty  by  vague  ttalementt  ,  ,  ,  We  cordially  recommend 
ihit  work  to  thote  who  detire  an  orderly  and  lucid  tummary  of  the  leading 
eventt  of  the  ReforvuUion  .  .  .  We  may  alto  obterre,  that  Mr.  Hardwick 
hat  availed  himtelf  of  the  latett  German  auihoritiet" 

Literary  Churchman,  May  3,  1856. 

"  The  ttvle  it  lucid  and  tlte  plan  eomprehentive.  The  facte  are  well  arranaed, 
and  their  relationt  ably  brought  out  ,  .  .  Will  be  etteemed  by  mott  ttmaentt 
atjndieioutf  helpful,  and  tuggettive^ 

Etangiucal  BzTiEW,May,  1856. 

"  Se  wrttet  from  genuine  and  independent  tourcet.    Though  hit  work  it  thort, 
Hpartaket  in  no  retpfct  of  the  character  of  a  compilation." 

The  Press,  July  13, 1856. 

^Itit  iapossiWc  'o  speak  too  highly  of  the  ertrntive  and  tarrftd  retcarch  tUe 
book  evirrywhere  «<wii/ri^*."— BArrisT  Maoazixe,  Aug.  1856. 
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THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS-continned. 

4.   A   History   of    the   Book    of    Common   Prayer, 

together  with  a  Kationale  of  the  several  Offices.  By  the  Rev. 
Frahcis  Procter,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  formerly 
TeUow^  of  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6^. 

"Mr.  Proctiii*8  *  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer'  is  by  far  Ike  best 

commentary  extant Not  only  do  (he  present  illustraiions  embrace  ike 

whole  range  of  original  sources  injected  by  Mr.  Palmer,  bui  Mr.  Procter 
compares  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Seotck  and  American 
forms;  and  he  frequently  sets  out  in  fuU  the  Samm  Offices.  As  a  numual  of 
extensive  infonnation,  historical  and  ritual ,  imbued  with  sound  Church  prinei- 
pleSf  we  are  entirely  saiisjied  with  Mr.  Procter's  important  volume.** 

Christiait  Rbvembrancer,  April,  1865. 

"It  is  a  risum^  of  ali  thai  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  investigation  in  reference  to 
the  Prayer-Book^^-^AxBJSiiXXJVt  Feb.  17, 1866. 

**  We  can  have  Utile  doubt  thai  Ma.  Procter's  History  of  our  Liturgy  will  soon 
supersede  the  well^nown  work  of  Wheatlt,  and  become  a  much-used  hand- 
book  beyond  the  circuite  of  the  University  for  the  more  immediaie  use  of  which 
it  has  been  produced** —  Notes  akb  Queries,  March,  1855. 

** Although  very  decidedly anii-Boman in  Us  tone^we gladly  aeeepi  it  as  a  substituie 
for  the  dull  and  dreary  dogmatism  of  Wheatlt.  S  presents,  in  a  popular  and 
agreeable  narrative,  the  history  of  those  variaiions  to  which  so  much  aiiention 
has  been  dtreded  during  the  late  eventful  controversies  ;  and  while  it  contains  a 
very  careful,  teamed  and  scholarlike  exposition  of  these  changes,  it  also  furnishes 
a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the  successive  texts  of  the  formularies  themselves, 
as  they  are  exhibited  either  in  the  original  editions,  or  in  the  useful  manuals  of 
Bullet  and  Kssltho."— Dublin  Beview  {Soman  Catholic),  April,  1866. 

"  We  can  speak  with  Just  praise  of  this  compendious  bui  comprehensive  volume.  It 
appears  to  be  compiled  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  has  profited  largely  by 
the  accumulated  materials  eolleeted  by  the  learning  and  research  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  His  a  manual  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Bcdesiastical  History  attd 
of  almost  equal  interest  to  every  admirer  of  the  Liturgy  and  Services  of  the 
English  Church.**— LoirDOU  Quarterly  Eevixw,  April,  1855. 

^Jiis  indeed  a  complete  and  fatrly-written  history  of  the  Liturgy  ;  and  from  the 
dispassionate  way  in  which  disputed  points  are  touched  on,  will  prove  to  many 
tronhled  eonedenees  what  e^ghi  to  be  known  to  them,  vis. : — that  they  may, 
without  fear  of  aunpromising  the  principles  of  evangelical  truth,  give  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Mr.  Procter  has 
done  a  great  service  to  the  Church  by  this  admirable  digest.** 

Church  of  England  Quarterly,  April,  1855. 

OTHERS  are  IX   PROGRESS,  AKD  WILL  BE  AKKOUVCED  IE  DUE  TTXS. 
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